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Ossip GABRILOWITSCH’S piano re- 

cital in the Beethoven Hall on the 
14th showed him to be in exceptionally 
good form, even for Gabrilowitsch. The 
3eethoven Sonata in A -Major was played 
with a breadth and impressiveness, espe- 
cially in the largo movement, that com- 
pelled admiration. The Schumann Sonata 
in G Minor was given a rare blending of 
passion, excellent musicianship, pianistic 
virtuosity, and, above all, true Schumann 
spirit. The pianist was also represented on 


the program by two of his own composi- 
tions, “Méditation” and Intermezzo “Ap- 
passionata,”’ grateful piano compositions 
which called forth spontaneous and sincere 
applause, as did also the Gavotte in D of 
Glazounoff. Sapellntkoff’s “Elfentanz” had 
to be repeated. 

A joint concert given by the Parisian 
‘cellist, Adéle Clément, and the pianist, 
Marianne Munk, with the assistance of 
Friedrich Gernsheim and the Bliithner Or- 
chestra, under Leonid Kreutzer, attracted a 
large audience to Bliithner Hall. Talent, in 
fact very good talent, was displayed at 
this concert and might have been shown to 
still better advantage had the program been 
more cleverly selected. The Gernsheim 
‘Cello Concerto, op. 78, for instance, is 
grateful neither to the audience nor to the 
soloist, and a further medley of Weber, 
Schubert, Bach-Brahms, Kamillo Horn, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt numbers did not help 
the situation. Adéle Clément has a large, 
full, round tone and depth of musical feel- 
ing. Her sister-artist, Marianne Munk, 
possesses a superb touch, power, finished 
technic, instinctive grasp of a composition 
and exquisite taste for tone shading. Pro- 
fessor Gernsheim conducted his own com- 
position with youthful fire and elasticity, 
and the rest of the program was interpreted 
by Kreutzer to the best possible advantage. 

The American pianist, Grace Senior, 
played a program devoted to Beethoven, 
Brahms, Scriabine and Schumann at the 
Sing Academy the other day with very 
estimable technical and a great deal of mu- 
sical talent. She did full justice to the 
Variations and Fugue of Brahms on a 
theme of Handel, but the rather impres- 
sionistic structures of Scriabine demand 
somewhat greater warmth of temperament 
than she seemed inclined to give them. 

As the average piano recital is never very 
effectively advertised in Berlin, even an 
artist like the French pianist, Adolphe Bor- 
chard, is apt to play before a moderately 
full house only. His program in the Sing 
\cademy on Thursday last comprised 
works of César Franck, “iszt, Mozart, Al- 
beniz and Saint-Saéns. M. Borchard’s im- 
petuosity frequently leads him into break- 
ing time-honored rules, yet, even where he 
awakens opposition, he displays so much 
taste that the hearer is interested, in spite 
of himself. Power, force and _ reliable 
technic are always present in M. Borchard’s 
performances. 

The Kaiser’s Doubtful Compliment 

Speaking of Borchard, the French pianist 
an record an imperial compliment, which, 
though intended as such, was not strictly a 
pianistic eulogy. When M. _ Borchard 
played before the emperor at the French 
“mbassy the Kaiser, desiring to pay M. 
‘orchard a compliment, remarked: “Mon- 
sieur, vous avez les doigts de velours” 
(Monsieur, you have fingers of velvet). 
\ot exactly a merit, as viewed from a pro- 
fessional standpoint. so M. Borchard ad- 
nitted that he would not be likely to util- 
A imperial opinion for advertising ma- 
erial. 
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EMIL OBERHOFFER 


One of the Leading Musical Figures in the West and Director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Which Will Give Its First New York Concert next Mon- 


day Evening 





The same evening brought a joint concert 
in Beethoven Hall of two American sing- 
ers, Lillian Wiesike, the concert soprano, 
and George Meader, the tenor of the Royal 
Opera in Stuttgart. Of Miss Wieseke we 
can merely add to the praise that her last 
season’s concert elicited. Her exceptionally 
brilliant head tones would make her con- 
spicuous in any concert, even without her 
other excellent attributes, such as her per 
sonal and interpretative charm, her artistic 
handling of her vocal means, which espe- 
cially in the middle register displays a 
marked improvement, so that her voice last 
Thursday had remarkable carrying power. 
Her enunciation also has been perfected to 
such a degree that, for the greater part, the 
program with the printed words seemed 
superfluous. 

George Meader, the comedian, can also 
be very remarkably artistic. I heard him 
sing a group of songs by Max Schillings 
and Richard Strauss the other day with 
splendid voice and emphasis. There is a 
depth of expression in George Meader’s 
singing which, combined with the sensuous 
beauty of his voice, produces an electric 
current between the performer and his 
auditors. His tone production might be 
considered perfect, were it not for an in- 
frequent constriction. The long program 
comprised songs and duets, in which latter 
the voices of the two concert-givers 
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blended with truly enchanting.effect. Ed- 
ward Behm, always an ideal accompanist, 
devoted himself to his task with artistic 
devotion and came in for a large share of 
the applause. 

Clara Butt, assisted by her husband, Ken- 
nerley Rumford, the baritone, and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gave a concert in the 
Philharmonic on the same evening. Clara 
Butt’s reputation as a very remarkable con- 
tralto is firmly established in England and, 
to a great extent, in America. And that is 
as it should be, for the sonority and vol- 
ume of her voice far surpass the average. 
Her talents for interpretation are not 
however, proportionate to her vocal means. 

Zeisier and Kreisler Concerts 

Two concerts of unusual note were an- 
nounced for Saturday evening. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the American pianist, 
played in Beethoven Hall and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the violinist of international fame, in 
Blithner Hall. Mrs. Zeisler showed her- 
self at this recital to even better advantage 
than on her first appearance. Her exten- 
sive program ran the scale from Beethoven 
and Schumann, Schubert, Chopin and 
Brahms to the more modern d’Albert and 
Kaun. It was masterfully executed. Asa 
great artist Mrs. Zeisler does not hesitate 
to treat the rhythm arbitrarily when her 
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MR. CHARLTON QUITS 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Differences of Opinion Between 
Manager and Board Said to 
Be the Cause 


The announcement this week that Loudon 
New York 
withdrawn from the management of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, oc- 
casioned much surprise. In view of the 
fact that an era of business prosperity had 
resulted from Mr. 
with the Society it was considered unlikely 


Charlton, the manager, had 


Charlton’s connection 


that after a service of two years, during 
which he evolved a comprehensive scheme 
for the future development of the organ- 
ization, he would be allowed to relinquish 
his association with the project. 

It has been apparent for approximately 
a year that, while there was no open fric- 
tion between Mr. Charlton and the guar- 


antors’ committee, to which he was respon- 
sible, there was a lack of unity in their 
ideas for the proper conduct of the so- 
ciety’s activities. This is said to be due to 
a lack of understanding on the part of the 
committee as to the policies which Mr, 
Charlton considered essential to the wet- 
fare of the organization, such policies be- 
ing based on a close study of the most 
successful orchestras. As a confirmation 
of the correctness of Mr. Charlton’s plans 
it may be said that without increasing the 
cost of the organization the number of 
concerts has been increased 80 per cent and 
the deficit decreased approximately 35 per 
cent in two years. 
Wanted Manager’s Time Exclusively 


It is understood also that the committee 
has felt that the manager of the society 
should devote his entire time to the orches- 
tra, and this was, of course, impossible 
with a manager who, like Mr. Charlton, 
has other responsibilities of great import. 

In reply to a_ written communication 
from Musicat AMERICA asking him for an 
authoritative statement as to the reasons 
for his withdrawal, the choice of his suc 
cessor and the present condition of the 
society, Mr. Charlton said: 

“T will say that your information re- 
garding the termination of my connection 
with the Philharmonic Society is correct. 
[ am sure that the preservation of my 
health and peace of mind, or the relations 
existing between me and the governing 
body of the Society can be of no possible 
public interest. I think I am violating no 
confidence, however, in stating that it is the 
Society's avowed desire to secure a man- 
ager who can give’the orchestra his ex- 
clusive attention, a condition which I, with 
my varied managerial interests, would nat- 
urally be unable to meet. 

“As to the choice of my successor I have 
not the slightest idea. 

“As to the present condition of the So- 
ciety, its officials are the proper persons to 
whom you should apply for such informa- 
tion. 

Achievements of Two Years 


sé 


As to what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the two years of my management, 
which began with the unpropitious condi- 
tions existing at the close of Mr. Mahler’s 
first season, there seems to me no need of 
going into details, because the public is 
already familiar in a general way with 
these results and has, during these two 
years, responded heartily to the aggressive 
efforts that have been made to put the 
orchestra on a basis suited to present day 
conditions. The public is also aware of 
the foundation laid for future growth in 
the establishment of a comprehensive 
scheme of approximately fifty concerts in 
Greater New York and a touring scheme 
of about thirty concerts, without necessi- 
tating any lengthening of the season. 
“That this constructive work has _ been 
of value I believe the future will show.” 
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DAVID BISPHAM A MASTER OF MAKEUP AND A CLEVER VERSIFIER, TOO 














As “Uncle Rome” 














At the Hudson Theater, New York, on 

a recent Sunday evening, David Bisp- 
ham took part in the Gambol of the 
Lambs Club, repeating his “stunt” of three 
songs in costume which made such a hit at 
the San Francisco Bohemian Club’s Jinks. 
The baritone again demonstrated his mar- 
velous gifts, not only as a singer but as a 
master of makeup. The three songs were 
sung in about ten minutes, while the change 





His Songs.—Mr. 


after each from one character to another 
took less than sixty seconds. 

While’ Mr. Bispham was being inter- 
viewed recently on the subject of makeup 
his interrogator, holding up several photo- 
graphs of operatic characters, said, “I won- 
der how you will look when next I see you 
across the footlights.” Mr. Bispham re- 
plied in an impromptu that gave the news- 
paper man another glimpse of his char- 
acter : 


As “Danny Deever” 














David Bispham in the Makeup for Three of 
Bispham Makes the 
Change from One Character to the Other 
in Less than Sixty Seconds. 





“There lives a man in our. town, 
And he-is wondrous wise; 

He is not what he-seems to be 
In othet people’s. eyes. é 


“For often they are puzzled quite, 
And. scarcely can surmise, 

If he indeed be he himself, 
So good is his disguise. 


“Yet Jekyll-like, he’s Hyde-ing there, 
And ere the sun doth rise, 

Lo! David is himself again 
To everyone’s surprise!”’ 
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ideas of interpretation demand it. It is 
difficult to decide wherein she excels—in 
her exceptional talent for tonal shading or 
in her gift for imbuing a work with grace- 
ful life and spirit. The hall was well filled, 
many Americans being in evidence, and the 
audience showed appreciation by its ener- 
getic, spontaneous applause. 

Fritz Kreisler, the incomparable, in 
Bliithner Hall, was assisted by the Bluth- 
ner Orchestra, conducted by Theodore 
Spiering. I say incomparable with pre- 
meditation, for in his style Kreisler is to 
be compared with none. Not that I should 
ever dare be so intrepid as even to suggest 
that he or any other surpasses all his con- 
fréres! But Kreisler has a distinct per- 
sonal charm and, even when opinions dif- 
fer, captures the hearer in spite of himself. 
I have heard Kreisler play with more 
grandeur and profoundness than he evinced 
in his rendition of Beethoven’s Concerto in 
D, but the thorough musicianship, the com- 
pelling temperament and the violinistic art 
were not to be denied. Quite different was 
the following number, the G Minor Con- 
certo of Bruch. Here the violinist dis- 
played his brilliant ability to splendid ad- 
vantage. Well-rounded, full of tonal beauty 
and insinuating significance, the rendition 
of this work was as nearly fascinating as 
a thing can possibly be. The artist was 
ably accompanied by the orchestra under 
Theodore Spiering, who evinced remarkable 
expertness, precision and discreet regard 
for the solo instrument. 

The Gumpel salon, one of the few select 
salons of Berlin, threw open its doors re- 
cently for a musicale devoted entirely to 
compositions by M. J. L. Désiré Paque, the 
Belgian composer, who is beginning to at- 
tract considerable attention in European 
musical circles. Paque is an impressionist 
of the Debussy school, without being a 
copyist or sacrificing his personality to a 
cause. Both with his songs, as well as 
with his instrumental, chamber and solo 
music, the Belgian proves himself the pos- 
sessor of a very decided and strong talent. 


A trio for violin, ‘cello and piano dis- 
played, besides an unusual amount of in- 
ventive genius, a rare talent for instru- 
mentation and in the “Nocturne,” a com- 
position for piano, which the composer 
himself interpreted effectively, the merits, 
without the drawbacks of the impression- 
ists, were effectively demonstrated. Two 
songs, “Le Soir” and “Maternité” (ad- 
mirably sung by Anna El-Tour) took the 
auditors by storm. About the other com- 
positions we should prefer not to give a 
conclusive opinion until we have heard 
them a second time. But unquestionably 
Paque has original, artistic ideas, and has 
fully mastered the technic of composition. 
Activities of American Artists 


Cordelia Lee, a_ distinguished young 
American violinist, was heard in the Bltth- 
ner Hall on Monday evening, assisted by 
the Bliithner Orchestra under Spiering. A 
thorough and elastic technic of the left 
hand, ready musical grasp and precision 
and uniformly clear and sonorous bowing 
are attributes of this gifted young artist. 
Her voluminous tone is more robust than 
insinuatingly beautiful. Nor are her at- 
tacks as light and pure as they might be. 
In the first number, Sinigaglia’s Overture 
to “Le baruffe Chiozzotte,”’ the young artist 
had evidently not yet fully gained com- 
mand of herself, as a result of which her 
performance, in spite of the fascinating 
dash and temperament she displayed, was 
not as well rounded as it might have been. 
She showed her ability, however, in her in- 
terpretation of the E Minor Concerto of 
Jules Conus, a by no means grateful piece. 
The work is decidedly not a gem of violin 
literature, and Miss Lee, therefore, deserves 
the greatest credit for an interpretation 
that compelled interest. In the Beethoven 
G Major Romanza she gave proof of her 
undeniable virtuosoship without exactly ex- 
hausting the soul of the composition. Mr. 
Spiering as conductor showed himself to 
even better advantage than on the preceding 
Saturday. 

The American pianist, L. T. Gruenberg, 
at his second concert in Bechstein Hall, 
again gave proof of a pianistic ability far 
above the average. Not only does he pos- 
sess a trustworthy technic, but his inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s A Flat Sonata, 
No. 110, showed him to be gifted with ex- 
traordinary musical intelligence. We have 
here an energetic young pianist who always 


has something to say and says it in the 
most natural form. For this reason, per- 
haps, his interpretation of Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata did not meet the ideas of 
those of his hearers who will have the 
Polish composer played only with an 
abundance of larmoyant sentiment. 


Conspicuous among the concerts of this 
week was the song recital of Mildred 
Faas, a young American singer, in the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall on Tuesday. 
Miss Faas performed her long program, 
devoted to French, Italian and German 
songs, in a manner deserving the greatest 
credit. Miss Faas is unquestionably pre- 
destined for an operatic career by her 
voice, personality and pronouncedly dra- 
matic temperament. She is a pupil of 
Frank King Clark, and we are quite 
ready to say that if Mr. Clark produces 
many more singers such as this young 
artist his fame in Berlin will soon equal 
his long-established reputation in Paris. 
Miss Faas’s tone-production is excellent; 
the tones full and round and never marred 
by even the slightest constriction or gut- 
tural tendencies. Her voice is a most sym- 
pathetic soprano and her enunciation of the 
German denotes careful study. 

Louis Persinger, the young American vio- 
linist, will soon appear in concert with the 
Bliithner Orchestra, conducted by the 
French violinist, Jacques Thibaud. On the 
following night Mr. Persinger is to assist in 
Thibaud’s recital, playing the Handel So- 
nata for Two Violins. Two nights later 
Mr. Persinger will play before the court 
of Saxony in the palace of the Baroness 
of Kashel, after which he will leave for a 
tour of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


O. P. Jacos. 


Frank Pollock Engaged for Hammer- 
stein’s Summer Season 


Frank Pollock, the former Metropolitan 
singer, has been engaged by Mr. Hammer- 
stein to create the tenor rdle in Lord 
Howard de Walden’s new opera, “The 
Children of Don,” to be produced during 
the Summer season at the London Opera 
House. He will also sing in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and in “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” Mr. Pollock won much success 
here for his splendid singing in the title 
role in the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


MONTREAL OPERA 10 
BE “FRENCHIFIBD" 


Both Italian and German Works 
Will Be Sung in That Tongue— 
Company’s Fine Trip 


MontreaL, March 11.—As was prophe- 
sied in these columns some time ago, the 
Montreal opera will be largely “Frenchi- 
fied” for future seasons. Director Jean- 
notte announced to a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA to-day, before leaving 
for Europe on a holiday and an artist- 
hunt, that while Italian operas would by 
no means be eliminated from the répertoire 
next season, a good many of them would 
be sung in French “in obedience to a very 
general demand.” He added that per- 
formances of “Lohengrin” and other Ger- 
man works might alse be looked for in the 


same language. 

The fact seems to be that while the ma- 
jority of the English-speaking public here 
does not care whether Italian operas are 
sung in Italian or in Hindustani, the 
French public, accustomed to hearing a 
good deal of opera in its own language, 
cannot be induced to take an interest in 
any other. Mr. Jeannotte has stood out 
very firmly for two seasons against the 
singing of any opera in a language other 
than the original, but circumstances have 
been too much for him. It is evident that 
there was more in the threatened “bolt” of 
the French element some two months ago, 
when there was talk of the founding of a 
secession opera, purely French in charac- 
ter, than was supposed at the time. 

The tour of the company was brilliant- 
ly successful this year, not only in the 
matter of quality of performances and 
critical acclamation, but also in the im- 
portant respect of box-office receipts. Last 
year, when the company was unknown, the 
losses on the tour were very heavy; this 
year there was hardl¥ a performance out- 
side of Montreal! which did not attract a 
capacity house. Toronto in particular was 
sc enthusiastic that in the contracts for 
next season arrangements are being made 
for an extension of the visit there to three 
weeks, while Quebec, which broke ll 
records, will get two weeks, the Ottawa 
dates remaining at one week. The loca! 
season will, as it did this year, extend to 
twelve weeks. Mr. Jeannotte insists that 
no official contracts have been made for 
next year’s singers and conductors, but it 
seems to be well understood that Conduc- 
tors Jacchia and MHasselmans, sopranos 
Ferrabini and Lapalme and basso K. Hu- 
berty will return. 


PARKER’S PRIZE OPERA 
HAS DRESS REHEARSAL 


Widely Divergent Opinions of Music of 
“Mona” Expressed Prior to First 
Public Pertorraance 





“Mona,” the opera by Horatio Parker 
and Brian Hooker, which won the $10,000 
prize in the Metropolitan contest, and the 
first performance of which on any stage 
was scheduled to take place at the Metro 
politan last Thursday evening, was give! 
a dress rehearsal last Tuesday morning be 
fore a large audience of critics and in 
vited guests. The interest felt in the work 
was profound, not only because of its nov 
elty, but because it is the first American 
opera of importance to be produced by the 
Metropolitan. Victor Herbert’s “Natoma 
last season was brought forward at the 
same house, it is true, but the participants 
belonged to the Chicago-Philadelphia Com 
pany. On the other hand, Converse’s “Pipe 
of Desire” the year before was a briet 
work of no great pretensions. 

A detailed critical account of “Mona’ 
will appear in the next issue of MusIcaI 
AMERICA. From the reception accorded the 
opera by the highly critical audience of 
last Tuesday it is impossible to state 
whether a lasting success or failure must 
be predicted for it. There seemed littl: 
dissent regarding the exceptional poetic 
beauties of Brian Hooker’s text, but Mr. 
Parker’s music entailed wide and radical 
divergencies of opinion. The management 
was found to have done its best to provide 
a beautiful scenic mounting for the work 
and it was noted with pleasure that at least 
part of the text as enunciated by the sing 
ers could readily be understood. The lead- 
ing roles were in the hands of Mmes. 
Homer and Fornia, and Messrs. Martin, 
Hinshaw, Griswold, Reiss, Ruysdael and 
Murphy, while Mr. Hertz conducted. 
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DISCOURAGES PROFESSIONALISM AMONG MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT STUDENTS 





David Mannes, Who Directs Musical Destinies of 800 East-Side Children, Urges Them to Shun Musical Careers—Would Make Music 
So Common That Everyone Would Be Able to Play a Musical Instrument—A Glimpse Into the Life of an Institution That 
Is Producing Genuine Musical Citizens 

















‘sO common, so utterly usual would I 
make music that every human being 
ould be able to play a musical instru- 
ent! I would flood the world with music 
ind there would be more joy and happiness 
mong mankind.” 
As these words were uttered there came 
over the countenance of David Mannes, 
their speaker, a beaming expression which 
showed his enthusiasm and which bespoke 
with more definiteness than any possible 
words what complete satisfaction would be 
is if his ideal were granted. 
Down in the heart of the East Side of 
the great city of New York, away from the 
ulture of the upper city, in the midst of 
e very homes of the Russian Jews and 
talians who live in the section around East 
Third Street, David Mannes has worked 
ind directed a movement which has proved 
1 phenomenal success. One makes his way 
ast from the Bowery about a block and 
half, through a crowded and busy street, 
ned on both sides by tenements, built over 
nall stores, and one arrives at a neat and 
‘etty building, thrown into strong relief 
its surroundings. This is the Music 
hool Settlement. 
There is life within; one meets young 
eople going to and fro, all in an orderly 
nd quiet manner, still possessing the fresh 
d unrestrained spirit of youth. The Di- 
ctor’s Office is reached and presently Mr. 
[annes enters. A personality that wel- 
mes the poor and often neglected child is 
s, and one at once feels at home. Yes, 
e building is always to be seen; with the 
irector as guide, the tour of inspection 
begun. 
Downstairs there is a violin-maker and 
pairer, who attends to the wants of the 
ayers of stringed instruments in the 
hool. Mr. Mannes is also having him 
struct a group of boys in the violin-mak- 
“s art. Strings, rosin, and other violin 
julpment—also sheet-music—are for sale 
| this part of the building. On the first 
or, a reading room and library, a depart- 
ent in the latter which circulates both 
oks and music, and an auditorium. Here 
sit down and listen to a section of the 
lementary Orchestra which is being re- 
arsed by Harriet Rosenthal; she is teach- 
g her pupils Ole Bull’s “Saeterjenten’s 
ntag” which the little folk play admir- 
ly. The upper floors are given over to 
ass rooms and we find boys and girls at 
irious ages receiving instruction in piano, 
lin, voice, and ’cello. 
“How wonderful an institution this is!” 
the expression of all who see it and the 
loving spirit of the settlement is its di- 
f ctor, Mr. Mannes. Not of the institution 





itself does he speak so much but of the 
ideals which he has made it embody and 
of these with a modesty that would will- 
ingly credit the success attained to his co- 
workers, rather than to himself. 

“If I were asked to make a single state- 
ment by which people should get the most 
marked idea of this school I would say, 
‘This is a school which aims to produce 
amateurs, lovers of music,” said Mr. 
Mannes. “You will no doubt be surprised 
to know that in the twelve years I have 
been here, we have turned out only a few 
pupils, who have followed music as a pro- 
fession. And it is exactly this that I am 
happy about. There is no such thing here 





as having to make a pupil practise; the 
pupil wants to play and he is told that he 
must do his work. By his very coming to 
the school he shows his desire to play, and 
in every place where pupils do not show 
progress, I have found the fault to lie in 
the teacher’s being unable to stimulate in- 
terest in the work. 

“Our boys and girls want to play. They 
realize that as soon as they are fitted for it, 
they may join one of the school orchestras. 
This orchestral idea has been an all-impor- 
tant one in the development of the institu- 
tion; we haye three orchestras. There is 
first the Elementary Orchestra, which is 








now so large that it has to be rehearsed in 
two sections, Section A on Tuesday after- 
noon, and Section B on Saturday morning, 
both under the direction of Miss Rosen- 
thal; the Junior Orchestra meets on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and is conducted by 
Edgar S. Stowell, while the Senior Or- 
chestra, composed of the advanced play- 
ers, rehearses under my direction on Sun- 
day morning. Playing in the orchestra is a 
pleasure for them as it gives them what 
they most desire, namely, an opportunity to 
play en masse and to become acquainted 
with the works of the great composers. 
They work hard and rehearse diligently for 
they know that they will be advanced to 





—Photo by Carlyle Elis 
Mr. Mannes at Work with One of the Ambitious Students at the Music School 
Settlement 


the next orchestra as soon as their pow- 
ers are sufficiently developed. We lay 
stress on the music itself, in contrast to 
proficiency on an instrument, thus making 
them work towards an understanding of 
what they play rather than towards me- 
chanical performance of a number of pas- 
sages.” 

As Mr. Mannes opens one of the doors 
on the third floor an unusual sight pre- 
sents itself. “There was no class scheduled 
here this afternoon,” he says, “and these 
young people have asked my permission to 
use the room. See, there they are.” Grouped 
about a piano are four children, two boys 
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David Mannes Directing 4 Rehearsal of the Orchestra at the Music School Settlement 


and two girls, playing string quartets; there 
being no music-racks at hand, they have 
placed their parts on the ledge of the 
piano and are taking wholesome enjoyment 
out of a Haydn quartet. And the ensemble 
is creditable too, for the training received 
in the orchestra renders them well equipped 
to “try over” chamber music themselves. 

Mr. Mannes remarked: “This shows how 
deeply rooted the love of music is in these 
youngsters. Of their own free will, they 
gather together, three or four of them, ask 
for a room and play quartets. The benefit 
derived from this I believe to be very 
great, for in allowing the child to use his 
own ideas in playing new things, whatever 
individuality he has is bound to come out, 
whereas if every new page is read with the 
teacher looking on, this personal note is 
apt to be suppressed. 

“I believe that this settlement conducts 
itself in a manner different from that of 
the regular music school or conservatory ; 
and what is more, we do not only want 
talented pupils, for there is to me much 
more need of teaching a child who, though 
he or she be apparently without marked 
talent, is eager to learn. The talented 
child will always find some one to teach 
it, but the poor little one who is so anxious 
to learn has hitherto been neglected, unless 
someone has designated it as talented. In 
a degree, I think that every human being 
is born with a feeling for music and jt is 
our duty to cultivate that feeling, not only 
in the few who are extraordinarily apt in 
comprehending principles as a teacher ex- 
pounds them, but also in those others whose 
powers are less keen. 

“The system of musical instruction em- 
ployed throughout the world at the present 
time is not only wrong, but brutal. We 
take a child who knows nothing about the 
art of music; we give it an instrumeat and 
begin to instruct the mechanical part of 
that instrument and, at the same time, at- 
tempt to teach notation, the meaning of 
tonality, the significance of time, etc. As 
music is a very subtle art, these new ideas 
are not always very readily grasped and 
the child, over-burdened with concepts of 
general miusic and lessons to be practised 
on the instrument, becomes hopelessly 
mixed up, and what is the result? He 
loses interest, and one then hears that he 
has no talent. If, on the other hand, we 
were to have a sort of musical kindergar- 
ten where little children could be taught the 
elements of music, they would, when set to 
learn an instrument, be better able to cope 
with the task before them. 

“As I said before, this school is a school 
for amateurs. You seem surprised, but it is 
true. In making music a common thing 
[ have constantly tried to prevent students 
here from becoming professional musicians. 
It does sound unconventional for me to say 
this, but this is what I tell them when they 
come to me and announce their desire to 
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follow music as a profession. ‘Remember,’ 
I say, ‘that not only the art itself develops 
with great strides, but that the technic of 
the various instruments also increases; so 
that what may be considered superior violin 
playing to-day,—and here I name them a 
great artist as an example—will be reck- 
oned mediocre in five or six years, when 
you will be ready to make your début.’ I 
have succeeded in making them realize 
that their proficiency in music is a sacred 
thing which they may cherish and count 
an accomplishment in life, but I suggest 
that they earn their livelihood in some 
other field. 

“To emphasize this we give no child in- 
struction who does not attend school or 
work to take care of himself. This keeps 
the standard high and also helps towards 
not having those who desire to become pro- 
fessionals. The fee asked is, you know, 
but twenty-five cents for a half-hour lesson, 
and there are also a number of scholar- 
ships. One boy, who had a scholarship 
last year, sold papers all last Summer so 
that he might come to us this year and give 


the Secretary a number of dollars which 
he had earned which he wished to put 
towards having lessons as long as the 
money lasted. This is admirable in a child, 
for it shows what a healthy influence the 
settlement has had on the moral side. In 
this way we are not only making music- 
lovers here, but we are making better 
citizens. The settlement has decided social 
influence and the children come here and 
regard it as their club; there is a sense of 
the ethical and of the moral and it all tends 
toward making the school brighter and 
happier. 

“Music is to me a religion, virtually a 
creed, and the music teacher is a minister 
of its gospel. I feel the beautiful in Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Wagner as one con- 
ceives religious faith, and about this con- 
cept I have tried to conduct my work here. 
By inculcating it in our pupils they realize 
that if music is a religion it should really 
not be sold. It is another strong argument 
against their becoming professional musi- 
cians. Think of the members of a sym- 
phony orchestra, of all the violinists: Did 
they not all set out to become virtuosi? 


Was not their ambition as high as that of 
any talented young player to-day? It no 
doubt was, but they were not destined to 
become one of the few great artists which 
the world possesses in every musical epoch 
and so they are confined to the orchestra. 
And what is the orchestral musician’s atti- 
tude? A sort of indifference to music in 
general which has come from disappoint- 
ment, a kind of habitual grouch in which 
music is produced on a business basis. Is 
not then the making of music as a pastime 
something that will bring greater happiness 
than when it is ground out at a stipulated 
price, I ask? The children understand this 
and they come to us to learn to play violin 
and piano just as they go to school to be 
taught penmanship. Eight hundred of them 
are now receiving instruction here and 
there is a waiting list of five hundred 
more.” 


It is now nearly six o’clock and Mr. 
Mannes still has two people waiting in an 
adjoining room to see him. “One word 
more,” says he, as the writer is about to 
go. “I began by telling you how I would 
love to make the ability to play a musical 


instrument an every-day thing. This litt! 
bit out of history illustrates my poin 


exactly. In the old days in Germany eac! 


town had a single man who knew how t 
write; he was known as a Stadtschreibe 
(Townwriter) and he it was who wrot 
letters, legal documents and _= simila 
papers for the townsfolk. He wa 
a personage looked up to by his fellow 
and the average mother gazed into the di: 
future hoping that her son might some da 
attain unto this place of distinction. T 
day all of us can write, but the perform: 
on a musical instrument is still a Stad 
schreiber to the masses. The time mu 
come when all of us will play instrument 
when we will make music for our pleasur 
music that will be purer, nobler, high: 
art than the academic exhibitions no 
heard in the concert halls and the brillia: 
performances given at the opera house 
To bring this about three things must | 
done: Discourage music as a profession, i1 
struct all who express the desire to lear 
and emphasize the relativelv greater impo 
tance of music itself as compared with tl 
instrument on which it is played.” A. W. | 





SHATTUCK WITH THE 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Cordial Reception for American 
Pianist in Chicago— A Schu- 
mann Novelty Played 


Curcaco, March 11.—The Thomas Or- 
chestra opened its program with a novelty, 
Georg Schumann’s “Liebesfreunde,” which 
may have been advanced to match his 
“Liebesfriihling,’ which established his 
vogue and earned him a popular place in 


répertoires of the day. Although he fol- 
lows the same general form, his ideas, un- 
fortunately, have the same drift, but do 
not inspire the sensation of originality ex- 
perienced in the earlier work. 

The big event of the concert was Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony in B Minor, 





which Director Frederick Stock conducted 
without a score, with a fire and grace that 
won remarkable response from his instru- 
mentalists. This work employs all the 
arms of the instrumental body almost con- 
tinually and requires the keenest sympathy 
for interpreting its depths of emotion. Sel- 
dom has the “Pathétique” symphony had a 
more powerful interpretation. The con- 
cluding feature of the afternoon was Sind- 
ing’s Rondo Finito. 

The soloist was Arthur Shattuck, an 
American pianist, who is assumed to re- 
flect the spirit of Leschetizky, his playing 
being characterized by verve, finish and 
well-rounded _ tone. The Rachmaninoff 
Concerto is one of the earliest from the 
nen of this great modern master, but not 
the most meritorious or interesting. It 
came something in the nature of a novelty, 
but is not destined to become a popular 
property. Parts of it require great dexter- 
ity on the part of the soloist, and Mr. Shat- 
tuck met these demands with virtuosity 
equal to the emergency. The audience in- 
dorsed his work and gave him a hearty 
recall. C. EL N. 








teristic of each. 


The playing of the world’s greatest Piano Virtuosos has 
been recorded and is faithfully reproduced on 


The Welte-Mignon Autograph Piano 


with the exact touch, phrasing, and pedal effects charac- 





| should not have thought it 


possible. “THE WELTE-MIG- 
NON” is without doubt the 
most remarkable musical _ in- 


vention of our age. 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
Conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


Welte Plano with Keyboard 








PADEREWSKI! PLAYING FOR THE “WELTE-MIGNON” 


The following styles are shown 


Welte Attachment to Grand Piano 


(No personal manipulation required) 


M. Welte & Sons, Inc., Freiburg i/B., Germany 


New York Studio, 273 Fifth Avenue 





The incomparable “WELTE- 
MIGNON” Art Piano has opened 
an eventful future before the 
musical world. What a loss it 
means to us not to have had 
“THE WELTE-MIGNON’” long 
ago! But what a blessing will 
it prove to future generations! 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


Welte Plano without Keyboard 











NOW LOOK FOR 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 
OF HUMPERDINCK 

















Engelbert Humperdinck, Composer of 
Fairy Operas 


3ERLIN, March 9.—Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, the composer, is convalescing from 
his illness, and his complete recovery is 
now looked for. It is even hoped that 
it will not be necessary for him to take 
treatment at a sanitarium, where he had 
first been ordered by his physician. A 
visit to the South has been planned for him 
the latter part of March. Humperdinck suf- 
fered a breakdown, which resulted in par- 
tial paralysis, while preparing “The Mira- 
cle” for its London production. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











Recital at American Musical Institute 


Three students of the American Institute 
of Applied Music—Benjamin Abarbanell, 
violinist; Charles Brandenburg, baritone, 
and Elsie Lambe, pianist, appeared in a re- 
cital at the Institute on March 8 Mr. 
Abarbanell, who is studying with Henry 
Schradieck, gave an artistic performance 
of the Bruch G Minor Concerto with Miss 
Lambe, who is a talented pupil of Kate S. 
Chittenden. His ability was further dis- 
played in the Ernst “Otello” Fantasy, Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen” and the “Faust” 


Fantasy of Wieniawski. The baritone . 
Mr. Brandenburg, a pupil of McCall La: 
ham, was heard to advantage in a group 
songs in German as well as Marshal! 
“T Hear You Calling Me,” “From the Lan 
of the Sky-Blue Water” and “The Revel: 
tion.” Miss Lambe proved an excelle: 
pianist in the various numbers. 
» 6 s 


Pi Tau Kappa Club’s Musicale 

The Pi Tau Kappa Club, founded by t! 
pupils of Wesley Weyman, presented a mu 
sicale on March 11 at the New York studi 
of Claude Maitland Griffeth. Elsie Gre 
a talented pupil of Mr. Griffeth, opened t! 
program with two piano numbers, a Ma 
Dowell Prelude and 
“Liebestraum.” 


songs, which included Massenet’s “Air < 
Cherubin,” “D’une Prison,” by Panizza; 
Tosti Serenade, “Voi Dormite”’; two sons 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Ah, Love but 
Day” and “Fairy Lullaby,” in the deliver 
of which the singer was particularly plea: 
ing, and Sidney Homer’s “Young 
Thought.” John Bland, the tenor, made 
strong appeal in Massenet’s “Oh! Si | 


Fleurs,” “L’Heure Exquise,” by Hahn, tl 


Strauss “Ruhe, meine Seele,” “Two Bright: 
, 


” 


Eyes” by Clutsam, Henschel’s “Morni: 
Hymn” and the Tschaikowsky “Warum.” 
x *« * 

Younger Virgil Pupils in Recital 

The last recital at the Virgil Pian 
School was given up to the work of tl 
younger pupils, except for 
played by Gwendolen Rees. Lucille Oliv: 
gave a characteristic interpretation of tl 
MacDowell pieces and Marion Blair play« 


the Rubinstein Barcarolle with good spirit 


and singing tone. 


Program.—“‘Columbine,” Delahaye, Mari 
Blair; “To a Water Lily,’ “To the Sea,” M 
Dowell, Lucille Oliver; “Scarf Dance,’’ Char 


ade, Katherine Van Cook; Theme and Variatio: 
F Minor, Haydn, Gwendolen Rees; Imprompt 
Chopin, Barcarolle, F Minor, Rubinstein, Mar 
Plair; Valse Brilliante, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Ursu 
Knauth, and ‘La Campanella,” Liszt, Lu 
Oliver. 
x *« x 
‘An Hour’ with Dudley Buck’s Pupils 


“An Hour” with the pupils of Dudl 
Buck at his studios in Carnegie Hall « 
March 6 presented a number of studen! 
who sang with fine art and intelligen 
Miss Rowand, who is still very young, h 
a rich soprano voice and sang her son 
with assurance and ease. Caroline Cré 
shaw sang “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” Ga 
nor; “The Year’s at the Spring,” Bea: 
and “Birth of Morn,’ Leoni. Miss Cre: 
shaw pleased her audience greatly. 

Mrs. Morrisev, whose rich contralto vo! 
filled the studio, gave her usual artist 
performance. Mr. Buck’s singing, esp: 
cially his rendition of Brahms’s “Charity 
was a rare treat and a fine example « 
what his pupils hope to achieve. Elsie 
Cohen did her usual good work at t! 
piano, playing the difficult accompaniment 
with skill and sympathy. 





Metropolitan Board of Directors Ré 
elected 


All of the present directors of the M« 
ropolitan Opera House were re-elected 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, whic 
was held on Monday. No director wi: 
chosen to fill the place in the board mac 
vacant by the resignation of George 
Gould, but it is expected that some or! 
will be elected to fill the vacancy at th 
next meeting of the directors, which wi 
be held in about two weeks. 


the favorite Lisz 
Lila Haskell disclosed ai 
excellent contralto voice in two groups of 
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~ “PELLEAS” AGAIN IN PHILADELPHIA 





Season’s Only Performance by the Dippel Company with Miss Garden 
and Edmund Warnery in the Title Roéles—‘‘Aida,” “Walkure” 
and “Carmen” Among Week’s Other Operas—Fortnightly Club’s 


Choral Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10.—The next to 
he last full week of opera at the local 
[etropolitan was opened last Monday eve- 
ing with the season’s only performance 
f “Pelléas et Mélisande” and Debussy’s 
ystical music drama was given a highly 
meritorious interpretation before a large 
idience. Mary Garden once more re- 
ealed her poetic portrayal of the lovely 
\/élisande, looking the pale and fragile lily 
nd acting with sympathy and emotional 
nsight. There is no role she assumes that 


nables her to use her voice more advan- 
tageously, the Debussy music bringing out 
ts best tones and permitting her to ex- 
ress feeling without the sometimes very 
noticeable departure from the rules of art- 
stic vocalism. 

There was a young, slender and romantic 
elléas in the person of Edmund Warnery, 
who acts the part with admirable ease and 
earnestness, and sings it well, although the 
music does not show the full quality of his 
smooth and sympathetic tenor. Also in 
the cast, which was of well-balanced ex- 
ellence, were Dufranne, whose Golaud was 
of notable power; Huberdeau, as Arkel; 
Louise Berat, as Genevieve; Crabbé as the 
loctor, and Mabel Reigelman, as the boy, 
niold. 

Wednesday evening brought the initial 
performance of Atillio Perelli’s one-act 
opera, “A Lovers’ Quarrel,’ of which an 
account is given elsewhere, as the first part 
of a double bill which included also “The 
rales of Hoffmann.” On Friday evening 
one of the largest audiences of the season 
cordially expressed its satisfaction over a 
fine presentation of “Aida,” which was 
magnificently staged and sung for the most 
part in a praiseworthy manner. Carolina 
White, as Aida, and Amedeo Bassi, as 
Rhadames, reappeared in the roles in which 
they made their first ar~earances in Phila- 
lelphia, on the same stage, Friday eve- 
ning, January 20, 1911, as members of Mr. 
'lammerstein’s company, and Eleanora de 
Cisneros was again the Amuneris, as on the 
previous occasion, although she had been 
heard with the New York Metropolitan 
Company at the Academy of Music, as 
Eleanor Broadfoot, several years previous 
to that date. Miss White gave a most sym- 
pathetic and vocally brilliant interpretation 
of Aida and Mr. Bassi sang with telling 
dramatic effect, proving that Rhadames is 
one of his best roles. Mme. de Cisneros 
was a figure of regal beauty and imposing 
presence, her acting having fine dignity and 
expressiveness, while there were times, 
notably in the impassioned scene in the 
fourth act, when the vengeful Princess be- 
wails the fate of Rhadames and strives in 
vain to save him, that she sang with splen- 
did power and brilliance. Mme. de Cis- 
neros has made many friends and warm 
admirers in Philadelphia, and the manage- 
ment would have made no mistake had she 
een permitted to sing some of the roles in 
vhich she has won distinguished success 
abroad, notably Carmen and Dalila. Du- 
ranne was a striking figure as the captive 
imonasro, his acting having tragic signifi- 

ince, while his big voice rolled out sono- 

usly; Henri Scott did well with his few 
pportunities, as Ramfis, and Mabel Reigel- 
inn stuck to the key in the measures al- 
tted to the invisible Priestess, her voice 
unding clear and sweet from behind the 
enes. The “triumphal return” had all the 

lendor of a real royal reception to a 

ided hero, being a spectacle such as not 

en Mr. Dippel often presents, and there 
is a ballet that really merited attention 

d applause, little Rosina Galli’s premiére 
nce again causing wonderment as to her 
markable terpsichorean ability. 

“Walkiire”’ 


and ‘‘Carmen’”’ 


Once more Wagner held sway on the 
etropolitan stage on Saturday, the mati- 
e being given over to a performance of 
ie Walkure,” the cast, with one or two 
ceptions, being the same as in the pres- 
tation given at the start of the season 
tore the company went to Chicago. The 
otable changes were the substitution of 
irgarete Matzenauer, of the New York 
npany, for Olive Fremstad, as Briinn- 
le, and of Marta Wittkowska for Mme. 
rville-Réache, as Fricka. Mme. Matze- 
uer made a noble Briinnhilde, her glo- 
us voice rising to splendid heights, the 


audience being literally thrilled by her 
powerful yet sympathetic portrayal of the 
unhappy daughter of the gods. Miss Witt- 
kowska also did highly creditable work as 
the chiding Fricka. In Mr. Dalmorés’s 
singing of Siegmund there is an agreeable 
absence of the German guttural, the fa- 
vorite love song in the first act being given 
with an unaccustomed touch of sentiment. 
Jane Osborn-Hannah, as before, made a 
lovely Sieglinde, her clear, sweet soprano 
being adequate to the requirements of the 
music and used with genuine skill. Henri 
Scott repeated his highly creditable inter- 
pretation of Hunding, singing impressively 
in full, sonorous tones, and Clarence 
Whitehill gave vocal power and richness to 
the role of Wotan, a character which ke 
impersonates with commanding dignity. 
The Valkyr maidens were Alice Eversman, 
jenny Dufau, Marie Cavan, Marta Witt- 
kowska, Frances Ingram, Rachel Frease- 
Green and Emma Ruhl. 
Maria Gay as “Carmen” 

For the Saturday evening popular-price 
performance Maria Gay was present as a 
visitor from the Boston organization, win- 
ning applause for her portrayal of the 
cigarette girl in “Carmen.” Quite elemental 
and devoid of subtlety is Miss Gay’s con- 
ception of the character. She goes at it, 
cne might say, “hammer and tongs,” and 
shows just what sort of impish, vixenish 
creature she thinks the “real Carmen” 
might have been. There is no hesitancy 
about the way she flirts about, cuts mis- 
chievous capers, makes up faces and does 
hoydenish things like a real “little devil.” 
In the last act Miss Gay showed tragic 
power when, after derisively sneering at 
Don José’s threats, Carmen finally realizes 
that he intends to kill her. She turned 
from taunting frivolity to shuddering ter- 
ror with the skill of a true actress. Vo- 
cally Miss Gay’s high tones are full and 
rich and the low tones resonant. Mario 
Guardabassi appeared as Don José, look- 
ing the handsome, stalwart soldier and car- 
rying himself well, while there is no role 
he has sung here that shows his pleasing 
tenor to better advantage. Dufranne had 
authority and dash as Escamillo, but the 
music is not well suited to his sonorous 


voice and somehow the Toreador Song 
loses part of its charm as he sings it. 
Henri Scott did well with the small role 


of Zuniga, and Alice Zeppilli’s singing of 
Micaela’s aria was the vocal feature of the 
performance. 

Fortnightly Club in Bruch Cantata 

The Fortnightly Club, under the leader 
ship of its new director, Richard Schnei- 
der, gave a notably successful concert 
in the Academy of Music last Tues- 
day evening, again proving its right to be 
counted one of Philadelphia’s finest male 
choruses. The men have voices which seem 
to have been carefully chosen and are well 
balanced, except that a few more tenors 
might be advantageous. The feature of 
the program was the rendering of Max 
3ruch’s dramatic cantata, “frithjof,” which 
was very well done. The work is for male 
chorus and soprano soloist, the soprano 
part being admirably sung by Elsa Lyons 
Cooke, who uses a pure and sympathetic 
voice with intelligence and brilliant effect. 
Harry C. Saylor, a young baritone of art- 
istic skill, with a voice of exceptional qual- 
ity, also sustained solo passages in a man- 
ner that merited applause. The program 
had other enjoyable features, including the 
Sextet from “Lucia,” and Mrs. Cooke was 
cordially applauded for her singing of 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” 
A contingent of musicians from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Thaddeus Rich as 
concertmeister, assisted. 

Johan Grolle, violinist, and D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, pianist, gave the last of their 
“Sonata Evenings” for this season in 
Witherspoon Hall, Tuesday night, again 
proving their skill and sympathetic appre- 
ciation in the rendering of chamber music. 
They played sonatas by Bach, Reger and 
Richard Strauss in a manner that won the 
approbation of a critical audience. 

The Philadelphia Music Club had another 
interesting meeting last Tuesday, presenting 
a program which included piano solos by 
Mary Woodfield Fox, whose playing never 
fails to win admiration, and songs by Mrs. 
M. Staller, soprano. Daniel C. Donovan, 
as a guest of the club, also gave several 
solos and was heartily encored. 
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Operatic Coach 


Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Studio Building, 1425 Broadway 








The meeting of the Matinée Musical Club 
last Wednesday was especially interesting 
the program consisting of compositions by 
Philadelphia composers. Clara Yocum 
Joyce, contralto, sang songs by Henry Gor- 
don Thunder; Frederick Hahn played sev- 
eral of his own compositions for the violin, 
and Frank Conly, basso, gave songs by 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist and Clarence Bawden. 
Under the head of “Federation Echoes” at 
the opening of the program, Mabel Todd 
Mustin gave the prize song, “The Villa of 
Dreams,” by Mabel Daniels, while Henry 
Gordon Thunder presented a paper on 
“Patriotism in Art and Music,” and Clar- 
ence Bawden closed the program with a 
piano solo. The Matinée Musical was 
“hostess” of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs in this city last March. 


Word has been received of the success in 


KUBELIK CAPTURES THE 
HEARTS OF ATLANTANS 


Violinist’s Playing of Strong Program 
Hardly Less Than Magical—Bonci 
in Fine Recital 


ATLANTA, March 9.—It remained for Jan 
Kubelik to capture the hearts of Atlantans 
both by his personality and by his art. His 
visit to this city filled the big Auditorium, 
and many visitors came to the city espe- 
cially to hear him. 

Apart from his concert engagement, his 
visit was attended with many interesting 
incidents, one of which was the celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of his mar- 
riage with his “dear countess,” who shared 
in a measure his popularity in Atlanta. 














Alessandro Bonci, the Tenor, and Jan Kubelik, the Violinist, from a Snapshot Made 
in Atlanta, Where They Both Appeared Last Week 


Berlin of Mildred Faas, one of Philadel- 
phia’s young sopranos who has been abroad 
for a couple of years studying and singing. 
She is reported to have been received with 
much favor in Berlin as an interpreter of 
German songs. Miss Faas is expected to 
return home in the near future and resume 
her position as soloist in the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. ARTHUR L. Tusss. 








BISPHAM’S QUICK CHANGES 


Baritone Gives Members of Musicians’ 
Club a Genuine Surprise 


Last Sunday night was a gala event at 
the Musicians’ Club, in New York, with 
five hundred members and guests crowding 
the rooms and an entertainment feature of 
quite unique character. David Bispham 
sprang a great surprise in the way he ex- 
pended his efforts so unstintingly before his 
fellow members. His ability as a quick- 
change artist was in fact previously un- 
guessed by many. In pirate costume he 
gave a blood-curdling presentation of Henry 
I’. Gilbert’s “Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s 
Chest,” and then in a twinkling he reap- 
peared in darkey costume and sang a setting 
of “Uncle Rome”; another quick disappear- 
ance and he was a Tommy Atkins and sang 
a thrilling “Danny Deever,” returning in 
evening dress for three sedate American 
songs, the “Song of the Flint,” from Mc- 
Coy’s high-jinks “Cave Man,” Mrs. Down- 
ing’s “Only a Rose” and an “Invocation to 
Youth,” from Florida’s “Paoletta,” of Cin- 
cinnati fame. Yes, he recited “The Ra- 
ven,” too, and Arthur Bergh was there to 
play the music. 

Josefa Schaller, a young American vio- 
linist, added to the joy of the evening by 
playing the Andante from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Popper’s “Elfentanz” and Fauré’s 
‘Berceuse.” She has excellent tone and a 
facile technic and plays with musicianly in- 
stinct. An artist of such caliber deserves 
frequent hearings. 


In the selection of his program Kubelik 
seemed to anticipate just what the public 
wanted, and he gave the best entertain 
ment of any of the artists who have played 
in the city this season. His diversity, 
depth and breadth of comprehension were 
little short of magic. In the Tschaikowsky 


music, from the grave themes of the D 
Major Concerto, he moved with subtle 
delicacy to the sweet and dignified Air 


and Gavotte of Bach, keeping his listen- 
ers enthralled. None the less _ pleas- 
ing was his playing of “Havanaise,” by 
Saint-Saens; “The Scene de la Czarda,” 
by Hubay, and Paganini’s brilliant Cam- 
panella. His mood in the Humoresque and 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, was delicious. Financially the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association came out 
ahead on this, its last public concert for 
the season. 

Harvey Johnson, business manager for 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association, has 
announced that tickets for the grand opera 
week, which begins on April 22, will be 
put on sale next Thursday. Season tickets 
will be put at a much lower price this year 
than formerly, but single night sales will 
be at the same high scale. 

The appearance of Bonci under the man- 
agement of The Alkahest Lyceum System 
this week was a great success. He sang 
several selections from “The Girl of the 
Golden West” and a number of old Eng- 
lish songs that pleased immensely. The 
Grand was entirely filled to hear him. 

—- L. B. W. 
Arthur Philips’s American Tour Post- 


poned 





Arthur Philips, the American baritone, 
who made such a great success in Paris last 
season, and this year with Hammerstein at 
his London Opera House, has been engaged 
for the Spring season of opera at the Ham- 
merstein house. This arrangement will 
necessitate the postponement until next Fall 
of the American concert tour which Mr. 
Philips was to have made this Spring under 
the management of Foster & David. 





LIONEL 
HAYES 


FORMER OPERA TENOR 





ROBSARTE 





VOICE SPECIALIST 


A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames, Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says: 


“I sincerely believe Mr. Robsarte has noequal among American instructors.” 
From tone work to artistic finish. Traditions and action of full opera repertoire—Concert 


and oratorio. 


Teacher of Mme. Jungman, Prima Donna Contralto, Hofopera, Vienna; 


Mile. 


Lillian Grenville, Prima Donna Soprano, Milan, St. Petersburg, Nice, Chicago Opera Co.; Signor 
Jacoletti, now singing in Naples; Miss Helene Travis, Mascagni Opera Co. , 


Residence Studie, Hote! Woodward, N. Y. 


"Phone, 5000 Columbus. 


Voices tried gratis by appolatmest. 
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TOSCANINI’S POETIC “MEISTERSINGER” 


Remarkable Reading of Wagner’s Score in Season’s First Per- 
formance—The One Drawback—Griswold’s Noble ‘‘Wotan”’ 
in ‘‘Walkure’” Revealed for First Time 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


AGNER’S' “Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Wednesday evening, March 6. 
(Season’s first performance. Mmes. 
Destinn, Wickham; Messrs. Jorn, Weil, 
Griswold, Goritz, Reiss, Hinshaw. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Toscanini, 

Humperdinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel.”’ 
Thursday afternoon, March 7. Mmes. 
Mattfeld, Alten, Wickham, Sparkes; 
Messrs. Goritz, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. 
Morgenstern. 

Puccini’s “‘La Bohéme.” Thursday 
evening, March 7. Mmes, Farrar, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Martin, de Segurola, 
Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Gluck’s “‘Armide.”’ Friday evening, 
March 8 Mmes, Fremstad, Homer, 
Gluck, Rappold, Sparkes, Maubourg; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Gilly, Bada, de 


Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 
agner’s “Die Walkiire.” Saturday 
afternoon, March 9. Mmes. Gadski, 


Morena, Wickham; Messrs. Joérn, Gris- 
wold, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Aida.’”’ . Saturday evening, 


March 9. Mmes. Destinn, Claessens; 


Messrs. Slezak, Gilly, Didur, Con- 
ductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Wagner’s ‘“Tannhduser.” Monday 
evening, March 10. Mmes. Morena, 
Fremstad, Sparkes; Messrs. Slezak, 
Weil, Witherspoon. Conductor, Mr. 


Hertz. 











HE most melodious and the most lov- 
able of all operas, Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer,” was brought out for the first time 
this season at the Metropolitan °on 
Wednesday evening of last week. The 
policy which for the last few years has 
withheld this masterpiece until a few weeks 
before the end of the operatic year is hard 
indeed to understand for “Meistersinger” 
has always been amazingly popular in New 
York, and succeeding years only seem to 
strengthen its hold. The audience which 
gathered to hear its revival last week was 
of very good size, if not quite as large as 
on previous occasions, though there can 
be no doubt that the inclement weather had 
something to do with this. 
But for those on hand it was an even- 


ing of well-nigh unalloyed delight. There 
was a plethora of applause after each cur- 
tain and plenty of laughter over the humor 
of the piece and its splendid expression at 
the hands of certain of the participants. 

To be sure, there was one drawback— 
that is, for all those who are not of the in- 
nermost brotherhood of “perfect Wagner- 
ites.” The opera lasted too long. Seven- 
thirty to midnight is a severe tax on the en- 
durance of those to whom this music is not 
in the profoundest degree as the breath of 
life. Mr. Toscanini has very unwisely re- 
stored a number of cuts which were in 
fashion when Mr. Hertz had control of the 
opera. No doubt it is all good music and no 
doubt he revels in it, but is it possible that 
he is unaware of the wrong he is inflicting 
upon Wagner? When the final curtain fell 
on last week’s performance one well-known 
music-lover was overheard to remark, “In- 
stead of being able to enjoy the glories of 
this last scene as I should wish, I feel 
more like giving thanks that it is over.” 
Can nothing be done to bring Mr. Tos- 
canini to a realization of the artistic harm 
which results from his misguided zeal? 
Wagner himself was fully convinced of the 
necessity of cuts in his work when pre- 
sented under ordinary circumstances, and 
when Anton Seidl—than whom he had no 
greater champion—once informed him of 
his purpose of liberally excising various 
passages in one of his operas, he replied 
cheerfully, “Fire away!” And it is not 
necessary, as some imagine, to sacrifice the 
best things in order to bring “Meistersin- 
ger” within reasonable limits. Much of the 
ejaculatory conversation of the masters, the 
instructions of David to Walther and cer- 
tain pages of the last speech of Hans 
Sachs can be eliminated, in addition to 
those cuts already made, without serious 
detriment to the form of the whole. The 
duration of the opera should be reduced by 
almost an hour. 

Apart from this, all honor to the great 
Italian for his interpretation of this most 
German of German operas! His reading 
of the transcendent score last week was 
again bathed in the sunlight of poetry, 
suffused with a warm glow of humanity 
and tenderness. At his hands the orches- 
tra becomes a vast piece of golden filigree 
work. His sense of the melodic line is 
marvelous, and in this stupendous network 
of the purest and serenest melodies not a 
phrase is ever underemphasized or slighted. 
Mr. Toscanini’s exceptional sensitiveness 


to form is startlingly illustrated in his 
treatment of the titanic fugue in the riot 
scene of the second act, where the con- 
stituent voices stood out with incisive 
sharpness last week. In the prelude the 
initial theme might have gained by a faster 
tempo and a trifle less exaggeration of its 
breadth, while the satirical “critics” sec- 
tion seemed to have lost something of its 
asperity. However, the rousing climax at 
the end was brilliant. The introduction to 
the third act—most soulful of all the Wag- 
nerian introductions—was ideally done. 
The chorus carried out its share in 
virtuoso fashion in the riot scene and in 
the inexpressibly noble and_ uplifting 
“Wachet Auf.” It would have been bet- 
ter, it is true, had the women appeared 
sooner at the windows, and then gradu- 
ally, one by one, instead of simultaneously. 
But in the face of the total achievement it 
would be graceless to cavil at details. 


Weil the “Hans Sachs’ 


The central figure of the drama, Hans 
Sachs, fell to the share of Herman Weil. 
His impersonation was practically a fore- 
gone conclusion judging by his achieve- 
ments as Wotan. It was straightforward, 
intelligent, pleasing and good, if not start- 
ling on the vocal side. But where were 
the bonhomie, the breadth, the mellow- 
ness, the humanity of the cobbler-poet? 
Undoubtedly these characteristics would 
have found far more satisfactory exposi- 
tion with Putnam Griswold as Sachs. Mr. 
Griswold was cast as Pogner. He gave a 
picturesque and very noble delineation of 
this sympathetic character, contrasting 
very effectively the generosity of the burgh- 
er’s artistic impulses and the paternal 
anxiety with which he is filled lest his 
daughter should not win the man of her 
choice. His singing had a warm and lus- 
cious quality and he met the demands of 
Pogner’s “Address” in the first act ad- 
mirably. Mr. Jorn was Walther, and he 
performed his duties as well as he has 
often done in the past. Mr. Reiss’s David 
is an old friend who always satisfies, and 
Mr. Goritz’s Beckmesser is the most comic 
figure in the entire operatic world to-day. 
Its contagious fun will be found equally ir- 
resistible at the fiftieth hearing as at the 
first. It is in every respect the incarnation 
of Wagner’s ideal. As usual the serenade 
aroused no end of mirth. The florid music 
of Kothner was finely sung by Mr. Hin- 
shaw, who, moreover, has grasped the 
subtle satire of the character. 

Eva fell to the lot of Mme. Destinn, 
who met all its demands, both vocal and 
histrionic, in a way that left absolutely no 
room for critical objection. Her voice 
blended with the others in the quintet 
with wondrous beauty and the treacherous 
high B flat at the close was perfectly in 
tune. Florence Wickham was a good 
Magdalena, but the rdle affords scope for 
more humor than she disclosed. 


Enduring Qualities of ‘“‘Armide’”’ 


Prophets who predicted last year that 
Gluck’s “Armide” must speedily die the 
death as far as New York popularity was 
concerned, would. have opened their eyes 
wide in astonishment could they have re- 
marked the size of the audience that filled 
the house on Friday evening of last week 
in spite of the rainy weather. Indeed, the 
line of standees had begun to form in the 
lobby more than two hours before the be- 
ginning of the performance. No doubt the 
presence of Caruso in the cast had some- 
thing to do with all this, but as the tenor 
appears in but two acts out of the five, and 
even then sings comparatively little, there 
can be no doubt that the opera was in itself 
responsible in large measure for the attend- 
ance. Certainly it deserves this success, 
not only because of the magnificent pro- 
duction which the Metropolitan has given 
it, but because of the enduring charm and 
poetry of Gluck’s score. It is strange, in- 
deed, how modern much of it sounds. 
There are phrases in the last act almost as 
poignant as though penned by Beethoven. 

Although Caruso was in good voice the 
principal honors fell to Mme. Fremstad, 
who poured forth her resplendent tones 
with lavishness and acted with emotional 
abandon. If she applies some of the his- 
trionic methods of Jsolde to the rdle of 
Armide there is no reason whatsoever to 
object, for was not Gluck the eighteenth- 
century Wagner? Mme. Homer sang La 
Haine with forceful expression, and Mme. 
Rappold gave the solo of the Naiad de- 
liciously; Alma Gluck’s singing as Lu- 
cinde was altogether entrancing—the word 
is not too strong—while Mmes. Sparkes 
and Maubourg were efficient in small 
roles. Mr. Amato’s Hidraot was noble, 


and Messrs. Gilly and Bada as Le Cheva- 
lier .Danois and Ubalde were admirable. 
As for Mr. Toscanini, it must be admitted 
that he is as perfect a Gluckite as a Wag- 
nerite. 


Griswold’s First “‘Wotan” 


A repetition of “Die Walkiire” on Satur- 
day afternoon brought forward for the 
first time Putnam Griswold in the réle of 
Wotan. Admirers of the American bari- 
tone have long wished to hear him in this 
part, reputed to be one of his best, and 
they were amply satisfied with the result. 
It is a great pity that the management did 
not see fit to allow Mr. Griswold to sing 
this réle during the recent “Ring” cycle. 
In appearance and stature Mr. Griswold is 
an ideal Wotan. His characterization has 
nobility, forcefulness and rugged strength 
especially in such scenes as those with 
Briinnhilde in the second and third acts. 
His voice matched his acting and seldom 
has Waton’s “Farewell” been sung with 
such tenderness and breadth of delivery. 

Mr. Jorn sang Siegmund for the first 
time this season. While he did it fairly 
well, he could not make one forget that 
nature bestowed upon him a lyric and not 
a dramatic organ. Mr. Ruysdael’s Hund- 
ing leaves nothing to be desired. Mme. 
Gadski was at her best as Briinnhilde, and 
the same was true of Mme. Morena, the 
Sieglinde. Florence Wickham’s Fricka is 
neither the best nor the worst that has 
been heard here. 


“Aida” was given on Saturday evening 
with Mme. Destinn, a brilliant impersona- 
tor of the title rdie. Mr. Slezak’s Rhada- 
mes was inipressive, and Mr. Gilly was 
highly effective as Amonasro. Marie 
Claessens, of the Boston Opera Company, 
sang Amneris indifferently well. 


Conductor Morgenstern’s Début 


A special matinée of “Hansel und Gretel” 
on Thursday afternoon of last week before 
a large audience brought forward Bella 
Alten, Marie Mattfeld, Florence Wickham 
and Messrs. Goritz 2nd Reiss in familiar 
roles. The conductor was Hans Morgen- 
stern, who acquitted himself with unusual 
success, disclosing a fine sense of rhythm 
and nuance and bringing out the poetry of 
the score. In the evening “La Boheme’ 
was repeated with Miss Farrar and Mr. 
Martin in the leading parts. The Musetta 
was Lenora Sparkes, who is always a de- 
light to hear, and who availed herself of 
this her first opportunity in a really good 
sized part to give an impersonation full of 
sprightliness, vivacity and mercurial charm 

“Tannhauser” had its third performance 
last Monday evening without any changes 
of material importance in the cast. Herbert 
Witherspoon replaced Mr. Griswold as th: 
Landgrave and sang the rdle beautifully 
Mme. Fremstad was Venus and Miss 
Morena a lovely Elizabeth, while Messrs 
Slezak and Weil filled the two leading mak 
parts. The audience was not one of th 
largest, but there was plenty of enthusiasm 
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First Performance Anywhere for 
“‘Lovers’ Quarrel ”—Success 
the Verdict 
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Attilio Parelli, Assistant Conductor of 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
and the Composer of “A Lover’s 
Quarrel” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—As the third 
distinct novelty of the season at the local 
Metropolitan, Mr. Dippel last evening pre- 
sented Attilio Parelli’s one-act opera, “A 
Lovers’ Quarrel,” which had its first per- 
formance on any stage, with a success that 
at once placed it in the popular class with 
“Cendrillon” and “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” the preceding new productions this 
season, and made it seem not unlikely that 
it will rival in the estimation of opera- 
goers the sparkling “Secret of Suzanne” of 
Wolf-Ferrari. 

Mr. Parelli, who is one of the musical 
directors of the Philadelphia-Chicago Com- 
pany, has written, in “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
the merriest kind of little opera comique. 
Although it was composed several years 
ago and won the first prize in a national 
opera contest in Italy, it remained for Phil- 
adelphia to hear it for the first time, and 
last night’s audience was not at all slow in 
expressing its admiration. The new work, 
in fact, so far at least as Philadelphia is 
concerned, received the stamp of an em- 
phatic success. The libretto, by E. Comitti, 
carries out the idea suggested in the title, 
and seeks to do little more. The four 
characters are Florindo and Rosaura, a pair 
of contrary young lovers, cousins, who 
have been betrothed in childhood by their 
parents. The old people desire them to 
wed, but Rosaura perversely disdains Flo- 
rindo, who, adoring her, to tease her also 
assumes an air of indifference, and the 
result is a quarrel which seems about to 
result in a manner disastrous to Cupid’s 
plans, and distressful to the anxious par- 
ents, when “the course of true love” is 
made smooth and the young people wina 


things up in an impassioned duet that gives 
expression to their mutual happiness. The 
story, to be sure, is light and trivia!, but it 
need not be otherwise, and it has the essen 
tial qualities of brightness and merrily sus 
tained interest. 

Admirably suited to the theme is thx 
music with which Mr. Parelli has illum: 
nated the action. It is music that heightens 
the effect of the doings on the stage, and 
is spontaneous and melodious from th: 
charming little prelude which introduces th: 
work to the beautiful closing duet. Th: 
seeker after “reminiscent” strains might 
perhaps succeed in finding them, but ther: 
is no evidence of conscious similarity o1 
intentional imitation. In general tone and 
quality, the music, and the opera as a 
whole, for that matter, reminds one of th« 
“Don Pasquale” of Donizetti, the “Barber 
of Seville” of Rossini, and of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro,” because it is in a 
like spirit of frolicsome humor—in the 
style of opera bouffe—and runs unrestrain 
ably to rippling, effervescent melody. 

On its vocal side, “A Lovers’ Quarrel’ 
is rich in opportunities for the quartet of 
voices that are employed. Each voice has 
its opportunity—although the soprano and 
tenor have things largely their own way- 
and there is, for so short an opera, a wealth 
of duet and quartet work. The principal 
numbers are a quartet of distinctive charm. 
Rosaura’s solo, sung toward the end, and 
the duet between the lovers, just at the last 
In the excellent cast provided by Mr. Dip 
pel, Amedeo Bassi sings the role of Flo 
rindo, Alice Zeppilli that of Rosaura, whil: 
Mario Sammarco and Louise Berat are 
heard as the two older people—Don Ful 
genzio, the father of Rosaura, and Donna 
Angelica, mother of Florindo. 

Mr. Bassi looked quite the romanti 
young gallant and seldom has he sung so 
well in this city, his voice being well suited 
to the music. The Rosaura of Miss Zeppilli 
reveals once more her oft admired talent 
both as actress and singer. She was capti 
vatingly demure and coquettish as the wil 
ful maid, in love all the time but loth t 
show it, and her clear, vibrant tones, of th« 
purest soprano quality, gave delight to all 
who listened, her principal solo being en 
thusiastically applauded. Mr. Sammarc: 
was again the courtly gentleman, as the per 
turbed father, a character which he mad: 
humorous without resorting to “low com 
edy,” while his fine baritone enriched ever) 
passage that he had to sing, and Louis: 
Berat, an excellent impersonator of operati: 
“old women,” and the possessor of a sym 
pathetic contralto which she knows hov 
to use effectively, made the most of her 
every opportunity, as Donna Angelica. 

Mr. Parelli was fortunate in having four 
such accomplished artists to give expressio! 
to his meritorious little opera, and also i1 
having the brilliant Mr. Campanini to re- 
hearse it and to conduct its first perform 
ance. The work, as said before, was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm, singers and 
composer being several times called befor: 
the curtain at its conclusion. It was fol 
lowed last evening by a more than usually 
interesting and well-balanced performanc« 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann,” in which Re 
naud, appearing in his famous trio of 
characters, Coppelius, Dapertutto and Mir 
acle, bade farewell for the season, to the 
sincere regret of local opera-goers; Dal 
mores was again the Hoffmann, Jenny 
Dufau sang Olympia; Carolina White was 
the radiant Giulietta; Alice Zeppilli voiced 
the measures allotted to the frail Antonia, 
and Marta Wittwoska once more assumed 
the rdle of Niclaus, Charlier conducting. 

ArTHUR L. Tusss. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


The production of Wolf-Ferrari’s “I 
Giojelli della Madonna” last week did Mr. 
Dippel and his Chicago-Philadelphia Com- 
pany credit. The scenery and the mise-en- 
scone were unusually picturesque and ef- 
fective, the costumes appropriate and the 
principals, without exception, more than 


satisfactory. 
While the audience was inclined to be 
enthusiastic and the general impression 


seemed most favorable, there are phases 
of this new work that are very open to criti- 
cism. 

You have already opera 
at length and your readers are no doubt 
familiar with the general story, which is 
about the lower classes of Naples, a fea- 


reviewed the 


ture which commended itself especially to 
those who, like myself, are a little tired of 
vods and goddesses, of kings, princes and 
their mistresses, to which the only alterna- 
tive seems to be some rather charming 
fairy tales. 

When opera begins to seek for its sub- 
ject the life of the people it is starting out 
on a path which will lead to those vital, 
gripping things that really concern life and 
have strong dramatic force. 

There was one place, however, at the 
end of the second act, where I could not 
follow Wolf-Ferrari, who, as you know, 


was virtually his own librettist. Here I 


think he fell down, and his music with him. 

As you know, the story deals with the 
love for a pretty Neapolitan girl of her 
foster-brother, a young blacksmith, with 
whom she has been brought up, and of a 
dashing young scamp, the leader of the 
Camorrists. Finding his sweetheart in 
clined to the bravo, who has declared his 
intention of going even to the extreme of 
stealing for her the jewels of the Madonna, 
whose image has just passed in procession, 
the young blacksmith declares that he will 
do the deed himself, and so he returns, 
after having committed the crime, lays the 
jewels at the girl’s feet, who, overcome by 
the present, yields to him, which produces 
the catastrophe. 

Here it is that I think Mr. Wolf-Ferrari 
is not true either to the Neapolitan char- 
icter or, indeed, to human nature. In the 
rst place the girl, who is misrepresented 
y some of the critics as being “no better 
than she should be,” for which there is 
absolutely no warrant in the libretto itself, 
s made to accept the jewels and to sink 
nto the arms of the thief while dreaming 
f the other man! 

[ can imagine a composer and librettist 
nder the influence of cigarette smoke and 

o much Chianti doping out such a situa- 
tion, but it does not ring true! 

The lower classes in Italy, and especially 

Naples, are very devout Catholics. That 
s shown in the opera itself, where, as the 
rocession passes, they all kneel down in 
rayer. The first act of an impulsive, 
Neapolitan girl, when presented with the 
ewels stolen from a sacred image, would 
e one of horror and of revulsion for the 
hief, espec‘aliy if she was already in love 
vith ancther man. 

Instead of winning her affection and 
ringing her to his feet it would have 
used her to detest him all the more. 

Then, if after a terrific scene he had 
vercome her by force, and she later, in 
gony, sought the protection of the man 

l¢ really did love, it would give that 
nan’s vengeance a far stronger justifica- 
ion, would have intensified the reason for 
the thief’s suicide, placed the girl in a far 
nobler and more human light—whereas, at 
resent, the manner in which she yields is 
puerile in its insignificance, dramatically ; is 
felt by the audience to be wholly illogical 


ana untrue to nature, a fact which is em- 
phasized by the character of the music at 
this point. 

* * ok 

Signor Bassi, who played the uncon- 
genial and difficult role of the thief who 
steals the jewels, was scarcely given credit 
by all the critics for a remarkable piece 
ef work. True, at times his singing was 
open to criticism, but the presentation of 
the character, with the sy:ipathies of the 
audience against him all the time, deserves, 
from the experienced critic, a hearty meed 
of praise. 

Sammarco, one of the best singers and 
actors we have on the operatic stage to- 
day, gave a lifelike presentation of the 
dashing, reckless, impressionable leader 
of the Black Hand. To those who know 
something of the low life of Naples his 
impersonation was wonderfully realistic. 

As for Carolina White, who assumed the 
role of the Neapolitan girl—I was de- 
lighted with her performance. She is 
handsome to look at, she knows how to 
rise to a climax, has dramatic force be- 
cause she has dramatic intelligence, while 
her singing is far beyond the average of a 
good many that we hear on the Metropol- 
itan stage. She can sing a sustained note! 
At times she is a little inclined to overact 
and be angular in some of her movements, 
but these are minor matters which, with 
more experience and time, will disappear. 

Personally I regard her as one of the 
most talented of the younger American 
singers that we have, and I certainly 
prophesy for her, if she shows versatility, 
a brilliant career. 

One feature of the performance should 
be recorded. When the Camorrists, in the 
last act, abandon themselves to _ hilarity 
(and, by the bye, the number of them on 
the stage suggested that at least half the 
population of Naples belongs to this or- 
der!) they broke into a dance which the 
audience recognized, or thought it recog- 
nized, as the much=maligned turkey trot! 

This aroused more amusement and en- 
thusiasm than anything else in the opera. 
Is this a reflection upon our taste? 


x ok * 
So Mme. Gadski has declared her burn- 

ing ambition to appear as Carmen! 
According to the story in the New York 

Times her husband, Herr Tauscher, does 


not share her ambition, and I think he is 
wise. 

I agree with the distinguished and lovely 
prima donna that she could sing the mu- 
sic, and I also think that she could play 
the part in a manner wholly original. 
There is, however, one viewpoint that I do 
not think she has considered—and that is 
as to. whether the public, however well she 
would sing and play the role, would accept 
her in it. 

It cannot be denied that our great per- 
sonages on the stage, whether musical or 
dramatic, of whom Mme. Gadski is one, 
make certain impressions, establish certain 
standards in the public mind and in the 
public imagination, and so it is exceedingly 
difficult for the public to associate them ex- 
cept with rdles of a certain type. 

When Mme. Gadski appeared as the flirty 
widow in “Versiegelt” there were many in 
the audience who felt, somehow, as if it 
were a little below the dignity of so great 
a Wagnerian heroine. And while [ will be 
the first to proclaim that one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of an artist is 
versatility, I will also proclaim the fact that 
it is very difficult to induce the public to 
accept a singer or player in roles with 
which they have never been associated be- 
fore. 

* “ « 


Putnam Griswold has at last appeared as 
Wotan in “Die Walktire,” and has, as | 
expected, made a pronounced success. 
With scarcely an exception all the critics 
are unanimous in stating that his imper- 
sonation had raised him still higher in the 
estimation of the critical public. 

I am personally glad of Griswold’s suc 
cess, because he is a splendid type of man, 
a thoroughly representative American as 
well as a fine artist. He has worked hard 
abroad, won his way to success by his own 
unaided efforts, has never employed any 
claptrap methods to win favor or publicity 
and deserves all the good fortune that may 


come to him. 
* * * 


I understand that there fs trouble with 
regard to the management of the Philhar- 
monic, and that Loudon Charlton and the 
ladies who direct the fortunes of the so- 
ciety have come to an agreement to sever 
a connection that has been certainly hon- 
orable on both sides, and which has finally 
brought the Philharmonic to a higher de- 
gree of prosperity than it has enjoyed for 
many years. 

It is said that one of the reasons of Mr. 
Charlton’s desire to cease his connection 
with the Philharmonic is that, while there 
has been no criticism of his work, he has 
not been able to do all that he would have 
wished, because there have been so many 
persons to please—and, as somebody said, 


some time ago, when any organization has 
forty or more heads, and they are nearly 
all women, it is hard for a man to work 
satisfactorily. 

This is, naturally, one of the troubles 
that is inevitable when a number of public- 
spirited women get together for the laud- 
able purpose of furthering some _ public 
work, especially if it be in the nature of a 
musical organization of the highest class. 

In their very zeal and desire to be of 
assistance they will naturally conflict and 
be unable to come to a decision on many 
points of importance, which is necessary 
for a manager to be able to work to ad- 
vantage. 

One thing is certain: Mr. Charlton has 
helped to give the Philharmonic a standing 
and prestige of which he has reason to be 


provd. 
* * ok 


In a recent interview Kubelik announced 
that at the age of seven he already felt and 
knew that he was going to be a musician 
and a leading factor in the musical world. 

Perhaps you will think that it is easy 
to prophesy after a thing has happened, but 
to me the musical genius is one of the 
strongest proofs that there is something 
beyond this life and outside of it as to 
which most people are ill informed, and 
indeed to which they pay little regard. 

One can understand easily that a child 
can, having intelligent and intellectual par- 
ents, possess a tendency to learn things 
quickly, a disposition to music, to math- 
ematics, to science, to business—but when 
you come down to a child showing absolute 
capacity in performance, which is some- 
thing that can be produced only by long 
and arduous work and application, then, I 
think, you are up to the proposition—where 
did that capacity come from?—the child 
never having had the opportunity to do the 
work. 

Logically, of course, you are brought to 
the problem of reincarnation. Well, inas- 
much as all matter is being constantly re- 
incarnated (for nothing is destroyed, it 
only changes its form), does it not logically 
follow that that which animates matter, 
the spirit, is also being reincarnated ? 

And, if this philosophy be sound, would 
it not further follow that it would pay 
people, interested in such matters, much 
better to interest themselves in children 
and watch their development rather than 
to go to spiritualistic seances, where the 
performance generally consists of the lev- 
itation of tables and chairs and the twang- 
ing of guitars and other musical instru- 
ments by invisible hands? 

* * * 


Many a time I have told you that our 
New York music critics might learn a 
thing or two in the matter of picturesque 
writing from their humbler  confréres 
throughout the country and I have fre- 
quently backed my assertion by vital proof. 
These out-of-town critics are often gifted 
with a vocabulary and a quality and quan- 
tity of imagination that might well make 
the average New York musical scribe ver- 
dant with envy. A thrice wonderful ex- 
aniple of this has made its way to my at- 
tention from South Bethlehem, Pa., where 
the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra 
lately gave a concert. I have preserved the 
original spelling. 

The “initial number,” according to the 
South Bethlehem Globe, “was ‘Symphony’ 


(Haydn) comprising from movement AI- 
legro, Andante, Menuetto and Allegro- 
Vivace, the rendition of which was sub- 


limely pleasing and illustrative of the abil- 
ity of the orchestra and the power of the 
conductor to control, weaving the musical 
fabric with all the tonal sprightliness, the 
blending of color according to the pattern 
of the master designer. Saint-Saéns’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Phaeton,’” continues the ar- 
dent and impressionable narrator, “was 
hardly second to the first number (this is 
just a trifle too subtle for my poor mind) 
and breathes the fabled tale in harmony 
(observe well, these Pennsylvania mod- 
ernists scorn to notice mere melody) with 
the weird thought for its conception.” 


Signor Bonci also sang, it appears, and 
“his first mumber was ‘M’Appari’ from 
‘Llotoni Martha,’” while his second 


“wrought again a public testimonial of rapt 


attention and the smile of approval.” And 
then, when the audience went home, “it ex- 
hibited that one orthodox evidence of the 
evening’s program having been musical by 
the large number of its patrons.” 

Alas and alack! Why cannot some of 
these wonders happen in prosaic New York 
sometimes ? 

* ok x 


I see that my good friend F. P. A., in 
the Evening Mail, has lighted on something 
similar in the following piece of musico- 
critical New Rochellese: 


The popular and accomplished soprano was at 
her best and delighted her hearers with the ex- 
ceeding extremes in which she gave expression 
to the notes of composers like Mendelssohn, Schu- 
man, Volfe and Harriet Ware. She was most 
queenly attired in a pale pink satin creation, made 
with long train and high girdle and silver net 
bodice. 

The singer was accompanied at the piano by Miss 
Caroline M. Tucker, with a technique of instru- 
mental music which has won for her a place of 
note among pianists. She was becomingly dressed 
in red satin with a long train and overdress of 
chiffon and black velvet girdle. 

Samuel Zipschey assisted as violinist, and his 
rendition of ‘Perpetual Mobile’? kept the strings 
of the violin busy. Frederick Moore proved an 
artist of much ability by causing the chords of the 
piano to sound forth in most pleasing music to 
the listening ears. 


* * * 


So the “Futurists” over in Paris, about 
whom I told you some time ago, have gone 


in for a reform of the art of music! Well, 
there is nothing startling in that. Every- 
body seems to be doing it these days. The 


only trouble is that every one seems to 
have a different idea of what the other 
wants. The leader of the musical “Fu- 
turists” wishes, I understand, to remain 
anonymous for the time being. That rather 
makes me lose faith in him at the outset. 
Why remain anonymous if you're really 
convinced you're right? 

Apparently this nameless individual is 
one of those etherealized and highly rare- 
fied personalities of which the age has be- 
come so prolific. He insists that “present 
and all past music will no longer be subtle 
enough for modern ears,” and adds that 
“we no longer respond to the productions 
of the musicians of past centuries!” 

The only difficulty is that he has neglected 
to tell who “we” are. Personally, though 
| claim not to be totally deficient in “highly 
evolved sensitiveness and subtlety” myself, 
I am still occasionally able to respond to 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin and a 
few others of “past centuries.” 

Of course in this new order of things 
“all traditional forms and scales are to be 
cast aside.” There will be scales “sub- 
divided into ninths of a tone and having 
seventy-two notes to the octave.” All this, 
however, is only a temporary makeshift. 
Later things will be made more com- 
plicated, for, the innovator is sure of suc- 
cess. He concludes: “When the public be- 
gins to appreciate it there will be no ex- 
cuse even for the romantic school, which 
must give place to what may be called 
schismatic music which will have twice as 
many notes and will eventually be suc- 
ceeded by a scale of which each note will 
be one vibration more than that below it.” 

“When the public begins to appreciate it” 

with an 


accent on the “when,” I pre- 
sume! 
x * x 
Dixie Hines writes me that Mme. de 


Pasquale was not born in Staten Island, but 
was born “James and in Boston.” 
Happy Boston! 
x *k * 


When a patron of a certain music hall 
complained to an assistant manager, not 
long ago, that the acoustics of the house 
were very bad it resulted in the assistant 
manager telephoning to the business man- 
ager to send up a couple of carpenters to 
put in new acoustics, as the ones they had 
were no good. 

This is almost as bright as the story of 
the man who said that “Riccardo Martin 
sang like a bird the other night,” to which 
his friend replied: 

“That is natural! I understand that his 
wife made a mistake and gave him bird- 
seed for breakfast food the other morn- 
ing.” Your 
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BARRERE NEW YORK 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Flutist’s Art Never More Impressive 
—Good Program by 
Damrosch 


Rubinstein’s “Ocean” Symphony was re- 
plaeed by Mozart’s C Major work, known 
as the “Jupiter,” at the concert of the 
Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, at the Century Theater, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 10. The per- 
formance was one that brought out the 
manifold beauties of the miniature sym- 
phony—miniature only when compared with 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tschaikowsky — 
and presented each detail with wonderful 
finish. Mr. Damrosch took the first move- 
ment at a brisk tempo, which made it in- 
tensely vivid; there was splendid breadth 
in the climaxes too. The Andante Canta- 
bile, one of those movements which demand 
perfectly chiselled lines and curves, sang it- 
self with rich tone and warmth, while the 
Menuet was stately and the Finale with 
its intricate double fugue rushed headlong 
to a whirling close. There was great ap- 
plause at the end of the work. 

George Barrére, first flute of the or- 
chestra, was the soloist and received one 
of the most cordial receptions, both before 
and after his performance, accorded an 
artist at these concerts in a long time. He 
chose two gems from the literature of his 
instrument by compatriots of his, Saint- 
Saéns’s Romance, op. 37, and a Scherzo by 
Widor, better known here for his organ 
works, though he has composed for prac- 
tically all instruments. 

Mr. Barrére’s art has often been praised 
in these columns, but never has he given a 
more praiseworthy performance than on 
last Sunday. The Romance, a lovely piece 
of melodic writing, gave him a rare op- 
portunity of displaying his unrivalled tone, 
which has a limpid quality heard from no 
other flutist in America to-day. In the 
Widor Scherzo, a dainty elfin-like concep- 
tion, his execution stood out prominently 
and the applause that greeted him was sin- 
cere and spontaneous. Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted masterly accompaniments for both 
compositions. It is worth noting how won- 
derfully the modern Frenchmen score an 
accompaniment to a solo. 

The second part of the afternoon was 
given over to Richard Strauss’s Symphonic 
Fantasy “From Italy,” op. 12. But three 
movements were played, the second “Amid 
Rome’s Ruins” being omitted for ungiven 
reasons. The perfect Straussite may find 
fault with this fantasy, but for the average 
auiiirer Of tue greacst Uving coinposer it 
is a storehouse of beautiful musical ideas. 
To be sure, it is an early work, but, even 
at the age of twenty-two, Strauss had that 
remarkable grip on the orchestra which has 
made his symphonic writings the master- 
works they are. As this work is so rarely 
heard, a few remarks will not be amiss. 
The first movement “On the Roman Com- 
pagna” is an atmospheric painting of the 
Roman plain; it is built of broad flowing 
melody, colored with harmonic touches 
which it can be seen are the germs of the 
startling combinations evolved by the later 
Strauss. “At the Shore of Sorrento,” the 
third movement, is perhaps the most satis- 
factory, for it seemed to win even more 
enthusiastic applause than the first. “Life 
in Naples,” the closing section, brims over 
with life and action and in it the familiar 
Italian song “Funiculi, Funicula” is made 
use of, though Strauss abandons the tonic 
and dominant accompaniment of Denza for 
a more interesting and more suggestive 
harmonic scheme of his own. Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted the work ton amore and 
the orchestra, in fine form, responded to 
his demands with excellent effect. David 
Mannes played the passages for solo violin 
with admirable intonation and good tone. 

A word of commendation is again due 
Mr. Damrosch for giving music-lovers an 
opportunity of hearing the Strauss work, 
which, it is regrettable to state, is so rarely 
given. A. W. K. 


Pianist to Wed Soprano 


The engagement of Dallmyer Russell, 
the Pittsburgh pianist, to Romaine Smith, 
the soprano, was announced at a recital 
given by Miss Smith last week in Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Smith has been a resident of 
that city for three years, and she is at 
present the soprano at the Point Breeze 
Presbyterian Church. 

Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English con- 
tralto, has been filling concert engagements 
in Germany. 








Edmond 


Clement 


The Famous}French Tenor 





—Copyright Dupont 


Critic of Boston Transcript, Draws 
Enthusiastically His Werther and 
Don José Performance, 


Werther and Mr. Clément 


And through the opera, for its 
dominating personage and for the soul 
equally of its sentiment and its grand- 
iloquence, of its melancholy and ro- 
mance, goes Werther, and he so went 
last evening in Mr. Clément’s illusive 
impersonation. The tenor was truly 
a romantic figure of the time, the 
scene, of the opera, and of Goethe’s 
tale behind. So Werther might have 
seemed to the eye under his curling 
blonde locks, with his full melancholy 
face, with his sorrowful and sentimen- 
tal glance. So he might have stood 
in those coats with their great lapels, 
or under his sugarloaf hat, musing 
in the garden as he watches Charlotte 
and fee's nature reflect his moods, 01 
so he might have sat at the table in 
his lonely room writing his resolute 
and mournful letters of farewell. For- 
tunate the illustrator who could set his 
pictures in the pages of ‘‘The Sorrows 
of Werther’’ as Mr. Clément set his in 
the opera. In his aspect and bearing, 
in the colorii z of his tones, in his 
action—now ot sorrowfully repressed 
ardor, now of mournful resolution and 
again of melancholy dreaming—he was 
a Werther to satisfy the imagination 
and to stir gently the responsive 
emotion. The very baritone quality 
in his tenor tones, their shadowed 
color, their quick sensitiveness made 
them the persuasive voice of Werther. 
The elegance of Mr. Clément’s artistry, 
the subtleties of his diction, the nicety 
of his verbal and musical accent suit- 
ed them to Massenet’s text and music. 
In such voice, he could address nature 
—and more than once—yet not seem 
a romantic bore. When he sang to 
Charlotte he suggested Werther’s ten- 
derness; when he sang of her he sug- 
gested Werther’s melancholy: when he 
soliloqguized—and he does often—he 
suggested Werther’s sentimental pains. 
And his tones made Massenet’s music 
concentrate and distill yet more these 
moods and emotions. He came out of 
his lonely wanderings to Charlotte's 
living-room, a figure and a voice of 
pent and woful passion; he died with 
gentle dignity, almost with a touch of 
poetry. And he was grandiloquent 
when Massenet would have Werther 
so, with a moody fire and a just dis- 
cretion. 


Mr. Clément as Don José 


But it was fortunate and beyond 
many performances of ‘“‘Carmen’’ in 
Mme. Calvé’s golden days, in the José 
of Mr. Clément. His voice did him 
better service than it has sometimes 
done him of late. Like Mme. Calvé 
he acted in his tones, while, unlike 
her, he was capable of the intensities 
of action, of the heat of imagination 
and achieving spirit that make his 
José as poignantly tragic and human 
an impersonation as our operatic stage 
now knows. The José of desperate 
woe, as Mr. Clément impersonates him 
in the two final acts searches and 
wrings the answering imagination. 
And Saturday, it was shorn of over- 
elaborate details—like the toying with 
the fateful knife—and enriched with 
new strokes of keen discernment and 
true feeling. This José even drew 
Carmen to him and away from the 
bull-fighter when she lay, slain by 
José’s hand, between them 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 
BAUER’S MAGIG SPELL 


Pianist Gives Enjoyable Recital 
and Hadley Holds Forth as 
Wagnerian Director - 


San Francisco, March 4.—Harold 
Bauer’s first appearance in recital in this 
community was before the Berkeley Mu- 
sical Association on Friday evening at 
Harmon Gymnasium, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

It was a most appreciative gathering of 
nearly 2,000 music lovers who found par- 
ticular enjoyment in listening to the in- 
imitable interpretation of Schumann by the 
ereat pianist. The “Kinderscenen” and 





Toccata opus 7 were the numbers which 
interest. 


afforded chief The Beethoven 

















A Cartoonist’s Idea of Henry Hadley, 
the Conductor, in Action 


Sonata (“Appassionata”), Chopin Fantasie, 
Schubert Impromptu in A Flat Major and 
Liszt’s Etude in D Flat and “Mephisto 
Valse” were the other offerings for which 
the Berkeley audience expressed the heart- 
iest appreciation. Mr. Jauer was most 
liberal with encores. 

At popular prices the Cort Theater held 
a capacity audience for an all-Wagner 
program by the San Francisco Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley conductor, at its concert 
last week. 

In consideration of the fact that Mr. 
lladley had but two weeks to rehearse his 
men in the difficult program, it was a cred- 
itable performance. The Overture to “The 
‘lying Dutchman” and Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” were warmly applauded, the latter 
eing repeated. “Siegfried’s Death” and 
WVotan’s Farewell and Fire Magic” and 
Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan 
und Isolde” made up the balance of the 
program. Mr. Hadley’s readings of Wag- 
ner were commendable. 

The Pacific Musical Society held a bril- 
liant reception last Wednesday evening to 
mark the third anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. More than one thousand musicians, 
music-lovers and several guests of honor 
gathered in the ballroom of the Palace Ho- 
tel to enjoy a social evening and musical 
program. Among the local singers who 
gave some delightful numbers were Mrs. 
Benjamin Stich, Mrs. I. Goodman, Harriet 
Simons, Blanche Carrew, Mrs. Elsie Arden 

srickell, Mrs. Cowell, Mrs. Eugene Elkus 
and Laurence Strauss. The chorus of the 
society under the direction of Oscar Weil 
sang two songs. Other soloists were AIl- 
berta Livernash, pianist, and Murial An- 
lrews, violinist. 

The Loring Club’s recent concert, the 
second of this, its thirty-fifth season, was 
of special interest by reason of the per- 
formance of the compositions of Wallace 
\. Sabin, the club’s director. They were 
‘A Spring Madrigal,” a part song for male 
voices, and “Heart of Gold,” contralto solo 
rendered by Mrs. Richard Partington. The 
hfty men singers were heard in “At Sun- 
set” (A. Billeter), “Landsighting” (Grieg), 
Irish Folk Songs (Horatio Parker), “The 
Patriot” (Charles H. Lloyd), “Evening on 
the Rhine” (Brambach). The soloists of 
the evening were Mrs. Richard Parting- 


ton, contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor; J. F. 
Trist, baritone; Victor de Gomez, ’cellist; 
Frederick Maurer is the club’s accompanist. 





TO SING WITH THE ABORNS 





Signor Sinagra Completes Tour with 
Mr. Savage’s “Girl” Company 


Signor Sinagra, the Italian tenor, has 
just returned to New York after touring 
with Savage’s company in “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” In four months’ time he has 
sung in eighty-five American cities. He 
has been engaged by the Aborn Company 
and will start on a fifteen weeks’ tour the 
middle of April singing the tenor rdles in 
“Bohéme,” “Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Caval- 
leria,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Manon.” 

To a Musicat AMERICA representative 
Mr. Sinagra told of his rather unusual ex- 
periences in this country where he has been 
for only the last eleven months. “I came 
here,” he said, “engaged by an Italian com- 
pany in San Francisco and on arriving in 
New York I found that the deposit for my 
salary had not been made and consequently 
that contract was not fulfilled. It was then 
that the Lieblers engaged me for the Mas- 
cagni Company, which also, as you know, 
collapsed. Then I was engaged for a 
twenty-four weeks’ tour by Henry Savage, 
which lasted only fourteen weeks, and now 
I hope that I will fare better with the 
Aborns. When I was engaged by Savage | 
was sent to Mme. Alice Parker, who 
coached me and taught me all the English 
I know, and [ cannot praise too highly this 
truly successful teacher.” 





TWENTY YEARS AS ORGANIST 





Dr. Carl will Celebrate Anniversary at 
“Old First” Monday 


William C. Carl will celebrate the 2oth 
anniversary of his occupancy of the po- 
sition of organist and director of the music 
at the Old First Church with a festival 
concert to be given in the church, Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street, next Monday 
evening, March 18. 

Dr. Carl came to the “Old First” from 
his studies under Guilmant in Paris, and 
since that time has made a widespread repu- 
tation for the music of this historic edifice. 
The organ had been installed but a short 
time twenty years ago, and previous to 
that a tuning fork was the only instrument 
the church could boast of. Now there are 
two organs, one in the church and the other 
in the chapel. 

Dr. Carl has prepared a program of re- 
quest numbers for next Monday evening, 
and will be assisted by Margaret Harrison, 
solo soprano of the “Old First,” and 
Francis Rogers, solo baritone of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. 

The concert is free to the public. The 
church has also tendered Dr. Carl a recep- 
tion for which invitations have been issued. 





SINGS IN HIS HOME CITY 





Evan Williams, Eminent Tenor, Gives a 
Recital in Akron, O. 


Axron, O., March 11—The audience be- 
fore which Evan Williams appeared in re- 
cital Wednesday evening was undoubtedly 
the most brilliant gathering that has ever 
been attracted here by a musical event. Mr. 
Williams was warmly greeted by his towns- 
folk, all of whom take great pride in his 
achievements in the artistic world. A pro- 
gram made up of the classics and songs of 
more popular vein gave him ample oppor- 
tunities to display his versatility. He was in 
splendid voice and his singing has never 
been heard to better advantage. 


Mrs. F. A. Sieberling, contralto, and 
Charles Lurvey, pianist, were the assisting 
artists. M. H. F. 





Kriens Compositions Performed at Tar- 
rytown School Concert 


Christian Kriens, the Dutch composer- 
violinist, gave a concert before 200 students 
of “The Castle” School at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., on March 8, with the assistance of 
Eva Emmet Wycoff, the soprano, and 
Eleanor Foster Kriens, pianist. The entire 
first half of the program was taken up 
with compositions of Mr. Kriens, including 
his Suite, “In Holland,” recently per- 
formed at one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday concerts, and his “Valse 
Bohéme” forpiano and his “Vilanelle.” 
Miss Wycoff met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception in three of Mr. Kriens’s songs 
“Vision,” “Le Soir” and “La Lettre d’A- 
dieu.” Later the soprano scored with three 
bird-songs, “The Nightingale,” “The Owl” 
and “The Cuckoo Clock.” The program 
was closed with two movements of Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins, played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kriens and Caroline Powers, one 
of Mr. Kriens’s most talented pupils. 
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Flute, etc. 


In all the. world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only _possi- 
ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 


NoTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book describing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 


canich 6Pyach 
New York 
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There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 
—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 
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PFITZNER AROUSES 
STORM IN ROME 


Conductor’s Reproof of Orchestra 
Stirs the ‘‘ Professors’’ to 
Angry Protest 





Rome, March 1.—In the last week of Feb- 
ruary, Meyerbeer’s “Africana” was revived 
at the Costanzi. The fine, old-fashioned, 
out-of-date opera was well enjoyed by the 
public, but, naturally, the critics had to 
show that the work is a wornout antique. 
It is by no means one of the banker-com- 
poser’s best. There is nothing in it worth 
the “Robert toi que j’aime” of “Robert the 
Devil,” the “Benediction of the Daggers” 
of the “Huguenots” or the Coronation 
Music of the “Prophet.” But the song of 
Selika “Figlio del Sole,” the “ballata” of 
Nelusko, the Indian March, and the air 
“OQ Paradiso,” were highly relished by the 
uncritical auditors. Elena Rakowska was 
an admirable Selika and Tenor Taccani was 
an excellent Vasco de Gama. He had to 
repeat the “O Paradiso” in response to 
enthusiastic calls. 


In the “Concorso” for the post of Pro- 
fessor of Harmony in the St. Cecilia Mu- 
sical Lyceum of Rome, Alessandro Bussini 
has the best chance. His name and those 
of three others have been submitted by the 
jury to the administrative committee of the 
Lyceum. There were twenty-seven candi- 
dates. The three men coming aiter Bus- 
sini are Dobici, Palombi and Maffeo Zanon, 
all good musicians. Bussini has written a 
good deal of chamber music, many sonatas, 
symphonies, motets, and some masses. With 
reference, by the way, to masses, there is 
to be for the first time in Rome a sacred 
music congress organized by the Associa- 


” 


This will be 
15th and will close on the 
i8th of April. The Ccngress is organized 
in honor and under the patronage of 
Pope Pius X, the restorer of the Gregorian 
chant and of liturgical music. 

Hans Pfitzner has raised a storm here 
because he interrupted the performance of 
one of the numbers of a concert which he 
was conducting at the Augusteo recently. 
He did not like the way in which the instru- 
mentalists did their work. Now all the 
critics admit that Pfitzner is a good mu- 
sician, and knows his business well. They 
point out that he organized in Germany the 
wise and just reaction age uinst the “inva- 
dente malsana musica,” the invading un- 
wholesome music, of Richard Strauus. The 
storm caused by his action at the Augusteo 
is raised by the Roman Society of “Pro- 
fessors” or Instrumentalists of Orchestra. 
Through Signor Fiorini, these “Professors” 
protest in a letter to the papers against any 
attempt to belittle the instrumentalists of 
of the Augusteo, who are all capable musi- 
cians. They also denounce the directors of 
the Augusteo for having accepted as con- 
ductor for two concerts in the same week 
a man completely ignorant of the Italian 
language, and hence unable to communicate 
any inspiration to the musicians under his 
control, and who had selected for audition 
at the Augusteo the “most modern and not 
easily digestible music” (“musica nuovis- 
sima e di non agevole digestione”). And 
this although with the music of Marschner 
and others, Pfitzner gave also selections 
from Haydn and Brahms. 

Amedeo Bassi’s numerous friends and 
admirers in Rome are delighted to hear that 
he has achieved “grandissimo successo” in 
Chicago, where he appeared in the “Gio- 
ielli della Madonna” of Wolf-Ferrari. The 
Maschera of Naples, commenting on this 
success, says that no other singer in the 
world could invest the part of Gennaro with 
fuller importance and finer effect than Bassi 
with his powerful voice and impassioned 
singing. WALTER LONERGAN. 


zione Italiana Santa Cecilia. 
opened on the 





Egon Petri, a Busoni pupil, has been 
playing Liszt’s entire “Years of Pilgrim- 
age” series at his recent piano recitals in 


London. 
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~“ MARIA GAY 


Creates Role of “CHARLOTTE” in Massenet’s WERTHER in Strikingly Artistic Performance at Boston Opera House, March 1, 1912. 
“‘DELILAH,’’ “‘AMNERIS,”’ and others in which she has WON WORLD WIDE FAME. 
PRESS REVIEWS: 





WERTHER 


Mme. Gay in Excellent Voice 


Mme. Gay also showed praiseworthy breadth 
of power. Her repose in the first and second 
acts was a new and pleasing feature of her 
style. Later on, as the opera reached its 
climax, she was powerful.—Boston Journal, 
Mar. 2, 1912. 

Mme. Gay was vocally entirely delightful. 
Her broad expressive tones have never been 
heard to better advantage. There is a duet 
with Werther in each act. The first where 
passion has not seized deeply upon either one, 
the second where Werther is impassioned but 
Charlotte is self-contained, the third where 
both are swayed by love, and the fourth a 
French Tristan and Isolde death-scene. The two 
last are the strongest, and were sung gloriously. 
—Boston Record, Mar. 2, 1912. 


(Mme. Gay Sings With Skill and 
Effectiveness) 

Mme. Gay used discretion in the treatment 
of the music which another with her plentitude 
and timbre of voice might have made more in- 
congruous in delivery. In the dramatic out- 
bursts of the final acts she sang with skill and 
effectiveness.—Boston Globe, Mar. 2, 1912. 

She was reposeful in the opening scene, 
dignified and womanly in the second act, and 
she showed in the later scenes a fervor that 
Goethe’s Charlotte never knew. If she had 
known it, Werther would not have borrowed 
the pistols and Albert would have been the 
woeful one. Mme. Gay’s rich voice found 
full opportunity for display.—Boston Herald, 
Mar, 2, 1912. 

Mme. Gay essaying a domestic part—that 
of the bread-and-butter-cutting Charlotte—is 
quite a novelty; vocally she is glorious, and 
last night she repeated her recent success. 
The numerous love scenes were brilliantly 
sung and acted.—Boston Advertiser, Mar. 5, 
1912. 

Her performance was proof that she pos- 


sesses a head as well as a voice. She was 








MEZZO SOPRANO 








Triumphs in Totally Different Part From “CARMEN,” 
Shows herself a Great Artist in Dignified Acting and Beautiful Singing. 





fervid enough when fervor is called for, but through the greatest orchestral stress, and so, 
she was never extravagant.—Boston Traveler, in the second act, this voice floated easily over 


Mar. 2, 1912. 


SAMSON AND 
DELILAH 


Her _ performance 
was a brilliant one, 
in every respect as re- 
markable as the one 
on the opening night 
of the season. Gay’s 
singing of “Mon 
coeur s’oOuvre a ta 
voix comme s’ouvre 
les fleurs’’ was gor- 
geous. With what op- 
ulence she sang that 
glowing phrase, ‘‘Ah, 
reponds a ma_ ten- 
dresse, verse moi 
vrese moi l’ivresse!” 
A performance of this 
calibre proves how 
valuable such a great 
contralto is to the 
company as a resident 
singer. — Boston Aad- 
vertiser, Feb. 26, 1912. 


Mme. Gay gave her 
usual finished _ per- 
formance, portraying 
the seductiveness of 
the siren in her early 
scenes with Samson. 
Her acting at the 
close of the second 
act was intensely dra- 
matic. She was in 
excellent voice, and 
her duet with Mr. de 
Potter in the second 
act was. beautifully 








a seething torrent of tone from the instru- 
ments, sustaining its 
seductive and imperi- 
ous character while 
the orchestra and Mr. 
de Potter supplied 
other dramatic  ele- 
ments.—Boston Post, 
Feb. 25, 1912. 


CAVALLERIA 
RUS TICANA 


Mme. Gay gave an 
exceptionally vivid 
and dramatic imper- 
sonation of the 
wronged Santuzza. 
Her character was in 
the first place truly 
Sicilian, if the testi- 
mony of Sicilians 
themselves may be 
credited. It was 
highly emotional and 





full of interesting 
business. — Boston 
Post, Dec. 31, 1911. 


Maria Gay, as San- 
tussa gave fully as 
good a rendering of 
the part as we have 
ever had in _ Boston. 
The richness and in 
tensity of her voice 
suited the tragic 
character well, and 


her acting, always full 


Mme. Gay as Santuzza in Cavalleria of interesting detail, 
given.— Boston Herald, Feb. 25, 1912. 


made a real role that is too often butchered 


Mme. Gay sang with her customary warmth to make a Boston holiday. Applause followed 


and rich, sensuous 


naturally so much body 


voice has her eagerly even if Turiddu did not.—Boston 
carries well Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1912. 


AIDA 


Maria Gay, the Amneris, was also in su- 
perb voice, singing with a depth and richness 
of tone that added much to the pleasure of 
the audience and playing the part with more 
than vsual intelligence and sympathy.—Boston 
Traveler, Feb. 21, 1912. 


Mme. Gay’s Amneris is a complete work. 
She sings and acts with intelligence and ad- 
mirable force at all times.—Boston Advertiser, 
Feb. 8, 1912. 


BUTTERFLY 


As was to be expected Mme. Gay sharply 
characterized the part and sang the music with 
telling effect. Her performance was engross- 
ing, her conception intelligently thought out 
and made the more interesting by the in- 
troduction of novel business. —Boston Herald, 
Feb 1, 1912. 


PELLEAS 
But among the soloists we found Mme. Gay 
preeminent. Her every act and phrase, as 


Genevieve, was authoritative.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Mme. Gay showed skill and vocal discretion 
and intelligent intent in the. music of Gen- 
evieve. She found a response in reading the 
letter which commends her.—Boston Globe, 
jam. 14, 3913. 


RIGOLETTO 
It was a pleasure to see and hear Mme. Gay 
as Maddalena, For once the bravo’s sister 


was coquettish without painful deliberation, 
and there was reason for the duke’s infatua- 
tion, although her own taste, for the sake of 
her brother’s trade, was catholic. Mme. Gay’s 
voice is admirably suited to the part, and her 
laughter in the quartet was not forced.—Bos- 
ton Herald, Jan. 16, 1912. 


Maria Gay did wonders with the small part 
of Maddelena.—Boston American, Jan. 16, 
1912, 
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GERVILLE-REACHE TRIUMPHS 


in New York Song Recital 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


in the American. 

Jeanne Gerville-Réache, for some years the 
leading contralto of the Manhattan Opera House, 
and since then a conspicuous member of the Dip- 
pel Opera Company, gave a delightful song recital 
yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. It was 
largely attended. 

Madame Gerville-Réache had made up a pro- 
gramme of unusual length. But as it proved to 
be of unusual charm no one complained. 

The songs in which the popular contralto dis- 
played her powers ranged from the lieder of 
Schubert, Schumann and Beethoven to old airs of 
the French school and then from sweet and 
stately Italian arias to works by modern American 
aud French composers. 

Since she was last heard here, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache has improved immensely. Her voice, 
which only a few years ago had seemed uneven, 
is now remarkable, not only for its warmth and 
range, but also for its unity. Though best suited 
to the opera boards, it was most effective yester- 
day in songs which called for delicate expression, 
refinement of tone and dainty phrasing. 

The temperamental force of Mme. Gerville- 
Reéache led her to give dramatic emphasis by pose 
and gesture to lieder which, as a rule, are sung 
quite simply. But the very intensity of her nature 
added to her success in rendering certain other 
airs. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache had several warm recalls 
and many flowers. 


ALGERNON ST. JOHN BRENON 

in the Telegraph. 

Mme. Reéache will be remembered as one of 
the half dozen contralti who lent their sonorous 
aid during Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s eventful 
seasons at the Manhattan Opera House. That 
she is favorably remembered by a large public 
was proved by the abundant audience that greeted 


her. Contralti are rare, especially as most of 
them, when they reach a certain stage, have a 
trick of turning themselves into bad dramatic 
soprani, 

Gerville-Réache has resisted the temptation, 
and consequently one was enabled yesterday to 
enjoy to the full her fine voice, her power of dra- 
matic interpretation, her handsome face, a peach- 
pink dress and a Persian and glittering peris- 
pomenon drawn around her raven and nocturnal 
curls. 

She did thoroughly well in the Sapphische Ode 
of Brahms. “Ich Grolle Nicht” so struck the 
fancy of the auditors that she was compelled to 
repeat it. Her version of Alessandro Stradella’s 
“Pieta Signor” showed considerable command 
over the finesses of singing..... 

Her chest notes are almost marvelous because 
of their breadth and their thrilling musical effect. 
It was by means of songs that discovered these 
qualities that she established herself most firmly 
in the affections of her hearers...... 

The more romantic a song was the better she 
rendered it. This is the actress in her, and she 
always could act with her voice. 


RICHARD ALDRICH 


im the Times. 

Her voice was at its best..... It has the great- 
est beauty in its middle register, though her deep 
tones, the tones of a true contralto, such as are 
seldom heard, are very effective and cannot fail 
to impress the listener. 


MAX SMITH 


in the Press. 

Her voice unquestionably has a great natural 
beauty. The timbre is rich and mellow, sombre 
in coloring, smooth and yielding. It has 4 sen- 
suous charm all its own. 


MANAGEMENT HAENSEL & JONES No.1 E. 42nd St. NEW YORK 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Popular Ear 
d’Albert’s “‘ Tiefland” in 
the Way of All Pianistic 
Pyramids 





England Approves of “‘Elijah”” as an Opera—Morena to Be One 
of Munich’s Festival “‘ Isoldes’’—Elgar Tries to Catch 
in His Indian Masque—New Record for 


Flesh—* Aida”? at Foot of the 


Berlin—Another Pianist Going 








OR Munich’s annual Wagner Festival at 
the Prince Regent Theater next Sum- 
mer the Intendant already has several en- 
gagements to announce. Of interest to 
New York Wagnerites is the fact that 
Berta Morena is likely to appear as /solde, 
alternating with Felix Mottl’s widow, 
7denka Mottl-Fassbender, with whom she 
is to share also the Briinnhildes. Hein- 
rich Knote is one of the three tenors se- 
cured—the other two are Ernst Kraus, 
from Berlin, and Dr. Alfred von Bary, the 
Dresden tenor, acquired by Munich for its 
corps of regulars—for the roles of Sieg- 
fried, Tristan and Walther Stolzing. Fritz 
Feinhals and Paul Bender will take turns 
as Wotan and the Wanderer. 


* * X 


ANY were the misgivings with which 
oratorio-loving England received the 
announcement of Charles Manners’s inten- 
tion to stage “Elijah” as an opera. Nor 
was reassurance to be found im the im- 
presario’s letter to the Musical N ews, in 
which he stated that Harrison Frewin, who 
had written the version he was about to 
perform, had “linked up the scenes so as 
to make the whole oratorio very realistic 
and understandable. Of course, every note 
of the music he has put in is by Mendels- 
sohn from other compositions, and wher- 
ever this has been done Mr. Frewin has 
written words to the music.” To trans- 
plant an oratorio from its native soil to 
the opera stage seemed bad enough, but 
suspicious phrases about linked up scenes 
music from other compositions and words 
written to the music interpolated provoked 
such shaking of heads as threatened dire 
calamity to the owners thereof. 
But the general impression created by 
the try-out in Liverpool was that the ex- 


periment—it is called a “daring experi- 
ment”—was justified. “No susceptibilt- 
ties,” wrote one Liverpool critic, “can be 


offended by the adaptation of the work to 


the stage. The effect of the process is to 
increase the dramatic intensity of the mu- 
sic, and to illustrate by methods wholly 


the wonderful 


eye and ear 
whole of the 


permeates the 


pleasing to 
feeling that 
score.” 

On the other hand, it was pointed out in 
another quarter that the scene where the 
Prophet confounds the priests of Baal was 
successful when visualized on the 
stage, the resources of which were severely 
tested by it, while a final tableau, in which 
Elijah in the fiery chariot was seen in a 
transparency after the chorus had de- 
scribed his translation to Heaven, is de- 
scribed as having provided a regrettable 
anti-climax. 


less 


* * * 


that the 
‘Tiefland.” 


Berliners cannot get 
Four hundred 
opera of gloom been 
ung in the Kaiser’s city and the end of 
its vogue, to judge by all the symptoms, is 
still far off. Apparently composer d’Albert 
: as no occasion to worry over the, as yet, 

lubious fate of his “Conceded Wife,” or 
pursue inspiration for his embryonic 
“Daughter of the Sea” so long as Ger- 
many’s largest center keeps open house for 


[7 seems 
enough of 
times has this little 


1 work that New York rejected as the 
rst novelty produced under the joint 
Gatti-Dippel management. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall that 
even Emmy Destinn and Fritz Feinhals 
ould not prolong its life at the Metro- 


olitan beyond four gasps. D’Albert him- 
self conducted the 4ooth performance in 
Berlin. In no other city has it succeeded 
In winning a popularity that could be com- 
pared with that it has established there. 
D’Albert has set apart the sum of $2,250 


the proceeds of the concert he gave in aid 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, as 
a “D’Albert foundation,” the income of 
which is to be applied to the Widows and 





OW few are the pianists of eminence 
content to shine as interpreters only! 

The yearning to create seems to be too 
strong for piano-playing flesh and blood 
to resist, and, one by one, they produce for 
public inspection the results of their dab- 
bling in original “music-making.” That they 
should feel moved to add to the liter ature 
of their instrument is not surprising, but 
the lure of the lyric stage is an entirely 
different influence. While Paderewski is 
hard at work on his second opera, d’Al- 
bert is making the rounds of premiéres of 
his fifth and Busoni is awaiting the im- 
minent production of his first, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi may contemplate with satisfac- 
tion the preparations now making for the 
production of a new opera of his in comic 
vein, “Tante Simona,” at Dresden’s Royal 
Opera, with Ernst von Schuch conducting. 


MARIE KOUSNETZOFF AS “MARGUERITE” 


The principal female role 
Monte Carlo premiére the 
Kousnetzoff has become 
member of the company. 


A year ago 


in Massenet’s new opera, 
other day by Marie Kousnetzoff, the Russian soprano. Mme. 
a favorite at the Paris Opera, where she is now a regular 
it was 


“Roma,” 


announced that Andreas Dippel had 


was created in the 





engaged her for the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera (¢ ompany, but nothing further was 
heard of it. 

Orphans’ Fund of the Philharmonic. His Composing is the diversion the young 
program at this concert consisted of two Hungarian pianist, who was pictured in 
concertos peculiarly identified with his caricature on this page last week, permits 
name, the “Emperor” and the G major of himself when not giving pianoforte les- 
Beethoven, and also Liszt’s E flat. That sons at the Royal High School of Music 


his technic has become rusty through long 
neglect of the piano was not concealed 
from his most ardent admirers, but me- 
chanical flaws could not mar the potent 
effect of his exalted Beethoven readings. 
As for the Liszt, “with a veritable leonine 
pounce, the demoniacal little man threw 
himself upon the introductory cadenza,” 
writes one of his reviewers. 


in Charlottenberg-Berlin. This will be the 
second work of his to be given its first 
hearing at the Dresden _institution—his 
‘ > «Dp: ’ yr eq 

pantomime, “Pierrette’s Veil,” won marked 


favor there a year ago. 
xk * x 
ISITORS attracted to the London 


and hear 
Masque, “The 


this week to see 
Elgar’s new 


Coliseum 
Sir Edward 


Crown of India,” were promised in ad- 
vance “music that if well played will set 
the pulse a-tingling,” for the composer 
owns frankly to having tried to write 
downright popular music, “the word ‘popu- 
lar’ being-used in its best sense.” 

This Imperial Masque, written by Henry 
Hamilton, is in two tableaux—‘The Cities 


of Ind” and “Ave Imperator!’’, as they are 
designated. Elgar in his music deals with 
Delhi, the old-new capital, from the ro- 


mantic standpoint; while he treats of Cal- 
cutta materially, so to speak. The “char- 
acters” are Jndia herself and her cities of 
Dellu, Calcutta, Agra, Benares, Lucknow, 
Bombay, Madras, Haiderabad, Mysore, 
Gwalior and Allahabad; Lotus is a herald, 
there is a Delhi Herald, and St. George of 
Merrie England completes the list. 

As the curtain rises /ndia and her cities 
are discovered, Jndia herself being raised 
aloft upon the central throne. A sufficient 
indication of the main points of the libretto 
may be gathered from such rubrics as “En- 
ter Calcutta, attended by Commerce and 
Statecraft,” “Delhi enters quickly, at- 
tended by Tradition and Romance,’ “Cal- 
cutta advances and salaams. Akhbar (the 
Mogul Emperor) scans her from head to 
foot, turns, with a gesture of repudiation, 
from her to the kneeling Delhi,’ and so 
on. Aurungsebe, too, repudiates Calcutta 
and decorates Delhi with a robe of pearls. 
“John Company,’ however (the Honour- 
able East India Company), accompanied 
by merchants, generals, governors and 
soldiers, chooses the material Calcutta and 
rejects the romantic Delhi. The tableau 
comes to a climax with St. George himself 
standing, backed by his standard, Jndia at 
his right hand, Delhi at his left. 

The scene of the second tableau is sym- 
bolical of the Durbar. At the back is a 
distant view of the city of Delhi. Down the 
long flight of steps running across the back 
of the stage pass endless brilliant proces- 
which culminate in the entrance of 
the King Emperor and Queen Empress. 


sions, 


\s for the score, Musicus in the London 
Daily Telegraph finds by no means the 
least noteworthy feature of Elgar’s treat- 


ment of the subject the fact that his mu 
sic, speaking generally, is not specifically 
Oriental. After hearing the composer 
play much of it on the pianoforte, he 
writes, “I imagine the very idea 
lgar that previously had taken possession 
of Bizet, who in ‘Carmen’ reserved his 
Spanish music for the heroine, the rest 
heing essentially French music. To me 
I‘Ilgar played sundry odd entr’actes from 
his score. In one song he makes use of a 
most haunting tune which he himself 
heard and recorded in a mosque in 
Smyrna; a song of which we shall hear 
much is this ‘Hail, Immemorial Ind’ Then 
there is a great March—the score fairly 
bristles with marches. . . In this, in 
3-2 time, is a rare tune, and elsewhere is 
a curious, quaint little two-bar phrase, 
vhich even now is ringing in my ears. 
“These things are Oriental in a 
genuinely so. But by comparison 
fare, . . «§ George’s 
Rule of England’—is a 


obsessed 


sense 
they are 
song, ‘The 


very stirring thing. 


There is a lovely entr’acte with violin solo 
at the beginning of the second tableau, in 
which tableau also occurs one dance—with 
a voice heard ‘off’—nlayed in very slow 
tempo. And the ‘Crown of India March’ 
seems destined to. stir up considerable 
emotional feeling. A ‘March of the Mo 
gul Emperors,’ the dance of the Nautch 
Girls, the march of ‘John Company’ and 
the Warriors’ Dance, the music to the scene 
of the ‘Crowning of Delhi” the ‘Homage of 
Ind,’ and the music when India greets her 
cities—all this will be heard many a time 


outside the walls of the 


quite sure.” 


BRITISH composers, the 

the unappreciated, the great ahead-of- 
its-time army, are not devoid of a 
of humor, the graveyard 
much of their music 
a joke on their, 


Coliseum, I am 


downtrodden, 


sense 
atmosphere of 
notwithstanding, and 
to them, pitiable plight is 
promptly caught up and sent on the 
rounds. Some musicians in London were 
discussing the acoustic properties of a con 
cert hall notorious for its echoes the other 
day, when one of the party remarked, 


[Continued on next page] 
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“Don’t speak ill of it for, after all, it is 
the only place where a British composer 
can be sure of hearing his composition 


twice.” 
* %* * 


HILE London critics, both profes- 

sional and very much otherwise, are en- 
couraging the American impresario “in 
their midst” with predictions of dire dis- 
aster if he adheres to his announced inten- 
tion of reverting to the original scale of 
prices at the London Opera House for his 
Spring and Summer season, the headstrong 
Hammerstein goes quietly ahead with his 
plans. That is, of course, as quietly as his 
law suits permit, for his notorious affinity 
for the law courts has not been absolutely 
in abeyance during his London residence— 
a discharged press agent has just won a 
suit against him for $125 that he claimed 
was due him. 

Of the work with which he will make 
his first experiment of opera in English, 
Josef Holbrooke’s “The Children of Don,” 
the composer himself has had something 
to say to The Observer. “The Children of 
Don” is the first of a trilogy to be called 
“The Cauldron of Annwm,” dealing with 
a Welsh legend. “ Dylan” and the still un- 
written “Brangwyn” are the other two 
works. In “The Children of Don” there 
are “several extraordinary things, includ- 
ing wolves and demons.” And then, be- 
sides real wolves and, yes, real demons, 
Mr. Hammerstein, with characteristically 
generous optimism, has promised to pro- 
vide * ‘the finest cast to be found on this 
planet.” 

“My personal wish,” said Mr. Holbrooke, 
‘was to produce the opera in Wales, where, 
and in Ireland, the scene is laid. It has 
heen ordained, however, that Wales should 
have no opera house. I am very much 
encouraged that Mr. Hammerstein is go- 
ing to bring it out. 

“T had an opera, ‘Pierrot and Pierrette,’ 
produced at His Majesty’s Theater during 
Mr. Beecham’s season. But it was pro- 
duced at matinées, where, I maintain, there 
is no public for grand opera. If you pro- 
duce English opera in this country, where 
it is staggering against the weight of all 
the Continental works, it must be done un- 
der the very best auspices, with the finest 
orchestra, the finest singers and in the 
finest house. If it is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well, otherwise it will 
never succeed. 

“Now, Mr. Hammerstein will undoubt- 
edly produce the opera well. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is the greatest asset that English 
composers have, and we ought to do our 
hest to keep him. He has great enterprise, 
and that is dear to my heart. At Covent 
Garden the door is closed to native com- 
posers. I have never had the slightest ad- 
vance from there, notwithstanding the fact 
that the musical adviser knows me quite 
as well as my own father, and knows what 
work I am doing.” 

Then with the naive egotism of the mu- 
sical temperament he adds, “It is indeed 
very well known that I am determined to 
stick to opera until I have thoroughly suc- 
ceeded.” 

Champions of Sir Henry Wood as the 
conductor of the English operas now seem 
doomed to disappointment. For the rest, 
Oscar is planning far into next year an 


Autumn season to extend till pantomime 
time, and a mid-Winter. season to follow 
it, both presumably at theater prices. 
‘>. 2 
ONE of d’Albert the pianist’s most en- 
thusiastic disciples is Vianna da Mot- 
ta, the Portuguese pianist, remembered 
here for a short tour of six or seven sea- 
sons back. Da Motta has spent much of 
this Winter in his native land and has 
given eight concerts in Lisbon alone. But 
concert-giving has not been his sole occu- 
pation, for he has just announced his mar- 
riage with a descendant of Spain’s great 
national hero, Don Rodrigo de _ Brivar, 
commonly known as “the Cid.” For sev- 
eral years he has made Berlin his head- 
quarters. 
k * x 
UITE in line with the proposal to give 
a performance. of Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg” in the ac- 
tual scenes indicated in the work in and 
near Nuremberg, is a project conceived 
by the Egyptian Society for the Promotion 
of Foreign Commerce to arrange an open- 
air performance of Verdi’s “Aida.” The 
plan is to have the opera sung by a visiting 
Italian company at the foot of the Pyr- 
amids! 
* *x* * 
OF a truth, Hamburg is the friend of 
aspiring contraltos. There it was 
that Edyth Walker, after chafing at the 
repression of her ambition at the Metro- 
politan, soared upwards into the light and 
there Margarete Matzenauer is to be listed 
as a soprano when she becomes a regular 
Fall and Spring member of the Municipal 
Opera’s forces under the new managing 
director, Dr. Hans Loewenfeld, and the 
new musical director, Felix Weingartner, 
next Autumn. The first contralto will re- 
main the popular Ottilie Metzger. 

New sopranos engaged, besides Mme. 
Matzenauer, are Lucille Marcel, who will 
have an opportunity to extend her réper- 
toire before coming over for her second 
and longer engagement at the Boston Op- 
era, and Hedwig Francillo-Kaufmann, the 
coloratura soprano. This singer, who first 
attracted attention at the Munich Court 
Opera, was taken away from there to the 
Berlin Royal Opera, rescued from ob- 
scurity there by Hans Gregor and “placed” 
at the Berlin Komische Oper, then en- 
gaged away for the Vienna Court Opera 
by Felix Weingartner, and now follows 
Director Weingartner, has not been ham- 
pered by the customary long German con- 
tracts in making her tour of inspection of 
leading opera houses. 

The tenors Weingartner will have at his 
disposal include Aloys Pennarini, of long 
Hamburg traditions, Heinrich Hensel and 
the Bohemian Otto Marak; among the bar- 
itones and bassos will be Karl Armster, 
Max Dawison, Hermann Wiedemann and 
Max Lohfing. 

x * * 


Or. of the features of the score of 
Isidore de Lara’s new opera, “Les 
Trois Masques,” submitted to Marseilles 
the other day for a first verdict, is what 
is called a “bigophone” chorus. The ex- 
planation is that the singers are furnished 
with toy instruments of various shapes and 
sizes through which they sing a mock 
funeral march. The opera is a setting of 
Charles Mere’s Corsican drama of the 
same name. 3. Bas Ee 





Baltimore Hopes to Have Metropolitan 
Opera 


BALTIMORE, March 11.—Nixon and Zim- 
merman, the local theatrical promoters, 
hope to have the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany appear next season at their new Acad- 
emy of Music. The project was recently 
discussed in Philadelphia between Samuel 
F. Nixon and Tunis F. Dean, the manager 
of the Academy, and will be gone into fur- 
ther with Edward T. Stotesbury, the mil- 
lionaire promoter of grand opera in Phila- 
delphia. The new Academy of Music is 
centrally located and is one of the hand- 
somest playhouses in Baltimore. W.J.R. 





Grand Rapids Discovers a Piano Phe- 
nomenon 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 9.—Clar- 
ence Eidam, pianist, of Chicago, gave the 
final concert of the supplementary course 
last Thursday evening. The audience was 
not prepared to hear such remarkable 
work from one so young. Mr. Ejidam’s 


technic is so prodigious that the listener 
forgets there is such a thing as technic. 
His touch is delicate,. singing, ranging to a 
Cyclopean power. His crescendos are per- 
one yet withal he avoids display. Mr. 
Eidam is a keen interpreter of the ultra- 
modern as well as the classic school. In 
Debussy’s “Nocturne” he swept away in- 
tricacies with cosmic force and dissolved 
dissonances into poetic beauty. 

Not since Paderewski’s playing has 
aGrand Rapids audience been aroused to 
such enthusiasm. x: ee 





North Shore Festival Soloists 


Henri Scott, of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, and Alma Gluck and Ric- 
cardo Martin, of the Metropolitan forces, 
have been engaged for the North Shore 
Musical Festival at Evanston, IIl., on May 
29, when “Faust” will be sung in concert 
form. 





The Hamburg soprano Luise Petzl is en- 
gaged for the Munich Court Opera. 
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PAINTING THE SEA IN MUSIC 


Only Two Composers, Purcell and Handel, Have Translated the 
Essence and the Secret of the Great Waters Successfully 











(John F. Runciman in The Saturday Review.) 


O suck up the whole sea was a task be- 
yond Odin himself; to suck from the 
sea all its color, sense of ruthless, impe- 
rious power, loveliness and_ everlasting 
mystery has proved a task beyond the 
strength of all save two composers, Purcell 
and Handel. Many musicians have _ at- 
tempted sea pictures and a deal of beau- 
tiful music has resulted; but the essence, 
the spirit, the secret, of the sea was re- 
vealed only to these two. The others 
painted its surface in calm or storm; they 
reproduced the tipper of its wavelets on a 
sunny day and the whistlings of its tem- 
pestuous winds and the roar of its billows; 
the heart of its mystery they never felt 
and never tried to express in music. That 
our mighty Purcell should have done the 
thing seems right and proper. Coming of 
an island race of sea-goers, men who tor 
numberless generations had taken as ducks 
to the water, sea-robbers who lived for 
years with death ever peeping up from un- 
der their keels, it seems natural that he 
should have an instinctive understanding 
of the element which had meant to his fore- 
fathers life itself—life, safety and the 
means of life. The case of Handel ad- 
mits of no such cheap and easy explanation. 
Of an inland stock, he cannot have dreamed 
of the sea. It is not sufficient to say, as 
some one said of Delius, that he looked 
once at the waters and forthwith produced 
an immortal sea-piece. Delius did nothing 
of the sort; and composers with powers far 
greater than Delius’s looked more than 
once and were more or less unsuccessful. 
The fact remains that Handel took up what 
Purcell had accomplished and carried it on 
in effort upon effort until he reached the 
splendor and _ sublimity of “Israel in 
Egypt.” 
The distinction I wish to draw between 
such music and the sea- music of, say, Men- 
delssohn and Wagner is not a subtle, fine 


or fastidious one; it is a very broad one. 
A parallel case to theirs is that of many 
brilliant novelists and dramatists who have 
drawn portraits of men and women from 
the outside and have shown us glimpses of 
their souls, while it takes a Shakespeare to 
give us the whole soul of a human being, 








George One of the 


Frederic Handel, 
Only Two Composers who, According 
to English Writer, Have Depicted the 
Sea in All Its Power and Mystery 


the secret workings that produce and ex- 
plain his outward doings. Or if we turn to 
opera, think of the glorious music which 
Beethoven gave to Leonora and of how 
little we know of her beyond the fact that 
she was a loving, brave and resourceful 
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woman; then think of that lamentable 
shadow, Donna Anna, in “Don Giovanni,” 
and how in a few divine bars Mozart has 
created a soul for her and made us under- 
stand it. Those who understand the sea, 
who have it, so to say, in their blood, know 
quite well that it has a soul. It is not 
merely a flat or roughened surface on 
which boats may float or a tank out of 
which fish may be drawn and in which 
men get drowned. It stands for the mys- 
tery of all created things. It is all but 
contemporary with the round earth itself; 
for xons it has been constant in _ its 
changeableness; in darkness and in light it 
has moaned and lapped the solid shores; 
it has devoured continents and thrown 
them out again; in its vast depths weird 
giant forests wave monstrous arms and a 
life half-animal, half-vegetable, has gone 
on there since time immemorial, while em- 
pires have arisen and vanished; and its 
floors are scattered with dead men’s bones. 
This is the sea as Purcell and Handel felt 
it. They felt something more than this, 
and that something, inexpressible in a mere 
prose writer’s words, they expressed in 
music; but this, for a start, as a foundation 
they did feel. 


Wagner’s Sea Pictures 


To Wagner the Baltic and the North 
Sea were in themselves objectionable 
stretches of water; but, as a setting for 
the story of a man condemned to wander 
on the sea of life for ever alone, how mag- 
nificent! With his keen eye for pictorial 
effect he gave us the roar and scream of 
the tempest and the buffetings of the waves; 
that done, his interest in the sea ended. 
That is to say, the sea in itself did not 
much interest him. Throughout his music- 
dramas he regards Nature purely as a sym- 
pathetic background to human loves, suf- 
ferings and joys. 

Now the feeling which the ocean aroused 
in Handel was obviously not of this com- 
paratively narrow personal quality—it was 
cosmic. Where Wagner found a romantic 
scenic background Handel felt the ocean 
of life and heard “the mighty waters roll- 
ing evermore.” He was inspired to paint 
huge pictures and he embellished and dec- 
orated with an unfailing graphic touch; 
but the pictures are great because of the 
vast, impersonal, universal central idea. 

The most successful of the sea-painters 
after Handel and Purcell is Mendelssohn. 
The soughing of the wind, the rolling of 
the waters, the strange resounding echoes 
that come out of empty caves, the gentle 
melancholy of eventide—all these go to 
make “The Hebrides” one of the loveliest 
things in music. Beethoven never tried his 
hand at music of the kind and I can 
scarcely think he could have done anything 
fine; Mozart. never tried and Haydn has 
only one sea-piece in “The Creation.” 
When he wrote that interesting old-fash- 
ioned work he had crossed the Channel 
twice; but “rolling in foaming billows” is 
a poor, uninspired thing—the sea portion 
at any rate (though the second section is 
beautiful—the stream rippling through the 
valley during the silent dark night). So 
far as I remember “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster” is Weber’s only attempt in this 
genre, and it is more suggestive of a squall- 
ing soprano at the footlights than of the 
fresh, salt ocean. Rubinstein’s “Ocean” 





Symphony is not real music of any sort 
but mere noisy bombast. Elgar’s “Sea Pic- 
tures” bring no scent of the sea to me; 
MacCunn’s “Ship o’ th’ Fiend” is wild and 
stormy. But here, as in the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” the sea is a background only; the 
melodrama, not the picture, is the thing; 
Edmundstoune Duncan, more than twenty 
years ago, wrote some graphic pages of 
storm and calm in a setting of “Ye Mar- 
iners of England”’—a work I have never 
had an opportunity of hearing. 


The Essential Quality 


As I said at the beginning, a lot of fine 
music has been composed and put forth 
as sea-music, but for one reason or another 
it is not the full and perfect thing. For 
the most part it lacks the essential quality, 
truth. There is truth in the “Dutchman,” 
especially Senta’s ballad; there is a sense 
of the loneliness of the great waters, but 
that is touched on only to increase our 
sympathy for the man whose curse is lone- 
liness. Wagner had so keenly picturesque 
an eye that he could not miss giving us 
something of the sea, but it is subsidiary 
to the human appeal made by the Dutch- 
man’s fate. Perhaps Wagner’s most power- 
ful thing of the sort is the wild sailor-song 
heard from the masthead at the opening of 
“Tristan’”—there is the breath of the sea 
in it; and by means of the harsh sailor 
cries throughout the act we are kept con- 
scious of the sea; but it is, once again, only 
a stage background done with miraculous 
skill. 

It is no reproach to a composer that he 
should have failed; there are many other 
things quite as well worth doing. I would 
not dream of setting Purcell, or even 
Handel, above all other musicians simply 
because both were eminent in this particu- 
lar direction. Only lately it occurred to 
me that, whereas many natural phenomena 
have been splendidly interpreted in music, 
few have achieved masterpieces in depict- 
ing a phenomenon which ought to make a 
stupendous and varied appeal to all men. 
Purcell, as I once wrote elsewhere, at one 
stroke of immense imaginative power gives 
us in “full fathom five” the very depths of 
the sea, “the stillness of the central sea,” 
and in “While These Pass O’er the Deep,” 
“Halcyon Days” and “See, the Heavens 
Smile” it is the spirit of the sea we feel. 
Handel’s paintings are more tremendous; 
like a play of A®schylus or Shakespeare the 
thing seems done once for all. The chorus 
“And with the Blast,’ with its hushed 
cadence, “The Depths Were Congealed in 
the Heart of the Sea,” is equal to any other 
piece of music in the world and more finely 
than any other piece it illustrates Handel’s 
power of finding utterance for a cosmic 
emotion that seems too great for any one 
man to have experienced. And it was his 
consciousness of the age, the spirit, the 
mystery of the vast central seas that moved 
him to find this utterance. 


Success in West for Puyans, Flutist 


B. Emilio Puyans, the flutist, is having 
great success on his tour with Tetrazzini. 
He appeared in Los Angeles on February 
29, March 2 and 4; San Francisco, March 
6, 8 and 12; Seattle, March 10; Portland, 
March 14, and is booked for Salt Lake City, 
March 17 and Denver, March 20. 





BORIS HAMBOURG 


_HAMBOURG is the Krelsler of the ‘cello.’ Vide the New York Press 1911. 
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INSTANT SUCCESS FOR 
GILBERTE’S NEW CYCLE 


“Song of the Seasons” Exquisitely In- 
terpreted by Mme. Jomelli In 
Her Pittsburgh Recital 


PitrspurGH, March 11.—Unusual interest 
was attached to Mme. Jeanne Jomelli’s 
song recital at the Ritz-Carlton. series of 
concerts at the Hotel Schenley last Friday 
night, as she sang for the first time Hallett 
Gilberté’s new cycle, “Song of the Sea- 
sons,” the author coming on from New 
York especially for the occasion to act as 
accompanist. The exquisite manner in 
which Mme. Jomelli interpreted the work 
and the skill with which Mr. Gilberté pre- 
sided at the piano were an absolute delight. 
The audience gave hearty approval to the 
work, for nothing offered during the eve- 
ning created as much furore as the stirring 
melodies of Mr. Gilberté’s compositions. It 
was a proud moment for author and singer, 
Mr. Gilberté being more than pleased with 
the fine reception accorded, not only to 
Mme. Jomelli, but to himself. 

Mme. Jomelli was assisted by Harold Os- 
born Smith, pianist. She was also heard 
to good advantage in a group of French 
songs of the modern school, selected from 
Duparc, Chaminade, Debussy, and others, 
as well as a composition of her own. It 
was her first appearance in a strictly song 
recital in Pittsburgh, and it was truly an 
interesting and successful evening. Mr. 
Smith’s able accompaniments were a fea- 
ture also of the recital. 

Professor Cornelius Rubner and_ his 
daughter, Dagmar de Cerval Rubner, gave 
a recital for two pianos last Friday, under 
the auspices of the Art Society that elicited 
the greatest interest. The head of the de- 
partment of music of Columbia University 
was accorded a hearty reception. Mrs. 
Jerome E. Capen, a Pittsburgh soprano, 
was the assisting soloist and also distin- 
guished herself. The opening offering was 
“Variations of an Original Theme,’ by 
Edward Schiitt. While it did not prove a 
composition of colorful quality, neverthe- 
less it was played in an artistic manner 
and was highly appreciated. The second 
part of the program consisted of a Rach- 
maninoff “Barcarolle,” a Suite by Arensky, 
and others. Mrs. Capen sang a group ot 
four songs, the Brahms song, “Der 
Schmied,” meeting with the greatest appre- 
ciation. E. 


KUBELIK AND FANNING 
IN MEMPHIS RECITALS 


Bonci Booked to Appear with Violinist, 
But Managerial Differences Pre- 
vent—Local Orchestra Concert 





MempPHis, TENN., March 9.—The Lyceum 
Theater was filled last night with a bril- 
liant audience eagerly anticipating the joint 
recital to be given by Signor Bonci and 
Jan Kubelik. The a-»earance of these two 
great artists on the song program had been 
looked forward to as the event of the sea- 
son by musicians and music lovers. .When 
Kubelik came on the stage he was given a 
splendid reception. As he finished his mas- 
terly rendering of Tschaikowsky’s D Ma- 
jor Concerto every one felt assured of a 
delightful evening. Just then the repre- 
sentative of the all-star course, under 
whose management the recital was being 
given, appeared with the statement that 
because of a misunderstanding between the 
managers of these artists Mr. Bonci would 
not appear on the program. A murmur of 
disappointment and disapproval was heard 
through the audience, but the Memphis 
people showed self-control and courtesy by 
refraining from any further demonstration 
of feeling. 

It was a difficult undertaking for Mr. 
Kubelik to continue the program alone, 
realizing as he did the disappointment to 
many who had come to hear Mr. Bonci, but 
his simple, dignified bearing was appre- 
ciated by the people and his wonderful 
playing received the closest attention and 
enthusiastic applause. Several numbers 
were added to Kubelik’s program, among 
them the “Souvenir of Moscow” by Wieni- 
awski. A number of beautiful encores were 
given by the violinist, who was recalled 
several times at the close of the program. 

Tuesday night the Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert under the direction 
of Mr. Wallerstein. The soloists were Ce- 
cil Fanning and Angelo Cortese. The au- 
dience was the largest that has attended 
these concerts. The interest in the work is 
growing and better results are being ob- 
tained all the. time. S. B. W. 





Marschner’s almost forgotten romantic 
opera, “The Vampire,” has just been re- 
vived at the Berlin Komische Oper with 
considerable success. 








KITTY CHEATHAM 


AGAIN CREATES A NEW FIELD IN ART 


Carnegie Halil, Sunday, March 3 Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor. Soloist, 
Hitty Cheatham, inan entire TschaiHKowskKy Program: 


1. Symphony Pathétique. 
2. Variations on the Legend Theme (Arensky). 


‘Christ when a child a garden made and many roses planted 
there.’’—The original legend (from the Russian by Plestche- 
jew) recited by Miss Cheatham. 


3. The Nutcracker Suite. 


(Miss Cheatham prefaces each number of the suite with its 
original Hoftmann tairy tale, adapted by Miss Cheatham and 
Walter Pritchard Eaton.) 


Mr. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune.—* * * 
The novel feature of the concert (and a yery charming one it 
proved to be) was the verbal commentary on two numbers of the 
program made by Kitty Cheatham. * * * It was delightfully 
effective in the **Nutcracker’’ suite, the stery of which she told in 
a most graceful and ingenuous version prepared by Mr. Walter 
Pritchard Eaton and herself. So winning was Miss Cheatham’s 
narrative and so graciously helpful to the music that had the 
audience had its way every number would have beer repeated. 


The Sun.—* * * Miss Cheatham gave, with all her wonted 
grace of expression, the text of the Christ legend as taken from 
the Russian of Plestchejew. Later she prefaced each number of 
“The Nutcracker’ suite with the fairy tale of Hoffmann, upon 
which it is based, the adaptation having been made by herself and 
Walter Pritchard Eaton. 

These adaptations were dainty and arch bits of literary produc- 
tion. In her introductory remarks Miss Cheatham dwelt upon the 
fact that the composition was connected with the time of Tschaikowsky’s visit to this country 
twenty years ago, and that the date of its completion was March 2, 1892. In her telling of the 
stories the reciter’s eloquent manner and her unique and winning methods of diction united in 
exercising the captivating effect upon her hearers which is always brought about by her presence 
on a platform. 





—By Seymour Thom 


Richard Aldrich in the Times.—The idea was novel, and Miss Cheatham’s delivery of 
these various texts was charming and sympathetic. It gave pleasure to the audience. 


The Herald.—The recital by Miss Cheatham was in every way successful. She delivered it 
daintily and was altogether charming. 


The World.—The Russian Symphony Orchestra last concert was one of the most enjoyable 
and artistic of its whole series. Miss Cheatham, the soloist, was in a large measure responsible for 
this artistic climax, and her presence served to attract an unusually large audience. * * * Her 
work was so charming and graceful that the audience was keyed to a pitch of enthusiasm, and 
Conductor Altschuler was forced to repeat nearly every one of the dances. 


William B. Chase in the Evening Sun.—* * * Four times the fairy tales of Hoff- 

mann, the funny old German whose stories the Great Russian Tschaikowsky put to dancing music 
in *‘The Nutcracker Suite,’’ were encored in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. It was the biggest 
audience that Modest Altschuler’s young Cossacks have played to in Carnegie Hall. * * * There 
was a little German or Russian Marie climbing up her father’s fur coatsleeve and romping away 
to Dutch Toyland with her Fairy Prince Nutcracker, who had just routed the Mouse King and ail 
his forces with a sword Marie grabbed from a tin soldier off the Christmas tree. 
: You saw it all, or thought you saw, whether you sat away down before the footlights, or up in 
in the top gallery. * * * Finally the translations by Walter Eaton and Miss Cheatham ended at 
the splendid ‘‘Valse des Fleurs,’’ and Miss Cheatham stood beating time with rhythmic heels and 
toes like a Vienna Strauss. Some of the audience had the last surprise of all when they found them- 
selves doing waltz steps up the aisles as the crowd left the hall. : 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World.—She prefaced the ‘‘Nuteracker’’ with its 


original Hoffmann fairy tale, which abounded with wit and humor and pathos. For this Miss 
Cheatham deserves a whole article to herself; but there is neither time nor space now. * * * 
rhe large audience received her with most marked fayor. * * * They may flatter themselves that 


their last concert was their best. 


Address H. JOHNSON, Secretary, 274 Madison Avenue, New York 
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LYRIC FANCIES 


for the Pianoforte 
By LEO ORNSTEIN 


OP. 10 

No. 1. Romance Triste (Lament)......... $0.30 

ee aie ee er ee a ae -40 

No. 3. Crepuscule (At Twilight) Nocturne .50 

me: 4 In WeOGO BEAPIAttl. .... 0. cccccccccers -40 

No. 5. Souvenir Mélancolique (In Remem- 
SG eee eee ee -40 

SD. oid be asewdenecdee bene .60 


“What is without doubt one of the most in- 
teresting sets of piano pieces that have appeared 
in recent years is a group of ‘Six Lyric 
Fancies,’ by Leo Ornstein, the young Russian 
pianist. 

“The ‘Romance Triste,’ a sustained melody 
in G flat major, is conceived in true pianistic 
vein, and will satisfy even the most critical 
hearer. ‘In Modo Scarlatti’ is a particularly 
clever imitation of the old master’s style, and 
will please audiences through its dainty char- 
acter. 

“Technically the pieces are within the ability 
of the average pianist.’’—Musical America. 





Leo Ornstein 








NORWEGIAN SUITE 


for the Pianoforte 


By TRYGVE TORJUSSEN OP. 3 PRICE, 75 CENTS 
(Schrnidt’s Educational Series No. 63) 
CONTENTS 
Dedication At the Fjord. Barcarolle Peasants’ March 
Legend Vision In the Night 


“The suite is one of the best published in some time. It is essentially the work 
of a lyricist and, because of its technical facility, should meet with universal 
recognition. A composer who can express himself so adequately with as com- 
paratively simple means as Trygve Torjusson has employed, must receive more 
than passing consideration.’’—Musical America. 

“It is a gem. I shall not only use it right along in my teaching, but I am going 
to add it to my own recital programs for this winter.’’—Arthur Van W. Eltinge. 





| SENT FREE: Thematic Catalogue of new pianoforte music in all grades. | 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston St. LEIPZIG NEW YORK, 11 West 36th St. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 


Annual Board Meeting to Be Held in Memphis on May 1—Freehold, 
N. J., Club Celebrates Its Thirtieth Anniversary—Jacksonville 
Ladies’ Musicale in Cause Worthy of Emulation 


HE annual board meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs 
will be held in Memphis, Tenn., the first 
three days in May, the board accepting the 
invitation of the Beethoven Club of that 
place to meet there. 

The Cecilian Club of Freehold, N. J., be- 
gan its thirtieth year on January 25 with 
a meeting devoted to Japanese music. A 
phonograph provided illustrations for four 
numbers. The records were of genuine 
Jananese music, made by native Japanese, 
in their own country. According to the 
report the music was more interesting than 
beautiful. The Japanese scale of five notes, 
the “Pentatonic Scale,” was in evidence. 
The tones of the musical instruments were 
primitive and not tuneful. The coarse, 
loud, forceful. singing of a lullaby and a 
love-song on the phonograph confirmed the 
statement that the singers of that country 
like to catch cold because the consequent 
hoarseness allows them better to express 
their songs. The following program was 
given: 

Piano, “Japanese Ballet,” De Koven, Helen 
Barkalow; Vocal Duet, “Sayonara,” Cadman; 
Piano, yo -one Reverie,” H. N.. Bartlett, 
Dorothy Rosell; Voice, “Cradle Song,” Mary T. 
Salter, Mrs. Ellis; Voice, ‘ *‘Matsuris” (Our Festal 
Days) Clayton Thomas; “Prelude,” ‘Cherry 
Blossoms,” “‘Summer in Kyoto,” “Feast of Lan- 
terns,” ‘‘Feast of Dolls,” “Autumn Song,” ‘‘Im- 
perial Chrysanthemums,” Mrs. Rosell, and ‘“‘Jap- 


anese Love Song,’ Arthur Loesser (in manu- 
script), Mrs. Lawrence. 


On February 8 the regular meeting of 
the club was devoted to the kindred arts 
of music and poetry, exemplified and illus- 
trated by the title “Mozart-Longfellow.” 
The program comprised: 


Fantasie, Mozart, Miss Van Note; Song, “It 
Is Net Always May,’ Gounod (words by_Long- 
fellow), Mrs. Williams; ‘‘King Robert of Sicily,” 
Rosseter G. Cole, from Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” Mrs. H. Stokes and Mrs. 
Walker at the piano; Song, ‘“‘Daybreak,’’ Miss 
Hance; Minuet, B Major, Allegretto, E Major, 
Mozart, trio for two violins and piano, Hope and 
Evelyn Forman and Elinor Ward. 


“Guest Day” took place on February 16, 
when the club members and their friends 
enjoyed the pleasure of hearing a piano 
recital by Agnes Lapham, a member of 
the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago and 
a pianist of unusual ability. She played 
the following program: 


Prelude and Fugue, F 
op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; 
Water Lily,’’ ‘Scotch Poem,” 
MacDowell; “Shadow Dance,” 
sky; “Sleigh- ride,”’ Tschaikawsky ; 
Sharp Minor, Rachmaninoff ; Valse, “Une abe. 
tiere a Musique,” Liadow; sass Cake 
Walk,” Debussy; Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1, Chopin; 
Nocturne, op. 25, No. 11, “Wintry Wind,” Etude, 
Chopin; Valse Caprice, Rubinstein. 


The Ladies’ Friday Musicale of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., celebrated “Children’s Day” 
on February 23 with the laudable purpose 
of raising funds to introduce music into 
the public schools. This is an annual oc- 
casion of great value and peculiag, interest. 
It carries with it the suggestion to other 
clubs throughout the country of an oppor- 
tunity for doing a work of decided educa- 
tional advantage. The program consisted 
of solos and choruses. especially prepared 
for children, as follows: 


Minor, Bach; Sonata, 
“To the Sea,” “To a 
“Br’er Rabbit,” 
“Berceuse,”’ ea 


Prelude, 


“Maidens in Japan,” Woodforde-Finden, Mrs. 
James Hardy Tomb, with Mrs. Arthur Vance at 
the piano; Piano Solo, “The Watchman’s Song,” 
Grieg, Marion Adams; Part Songs, (a) “Young 


Patriotic Band,’ Weaver, (b) “When the Little 
Children Sleep,” Reinecke, Springfield school 
Chorus, under: the direction of Miss Fairlie, with 
Gladys Richardson at the piano; iano Solo, 
“Going. to Camp,” Henry Mansfield Chester 
Hamil; Songs, “The Lamb,” lensmore; 
“The Lady- bird, a Schumann; Pine,” R. 
Huntington Woodman; “Violets,” R. Huntington 
Woodman, Mrs. W. F. Adams, with Mrs. Vance 
at the piano; (a) “‘Widmung,’” Schumann; (b) 
“Wenn Ich deinen Augen Seh,’”? Schumann, (c) 
“Jewel Song,” ‘‘Faust,’”’ Gounod, Greta Challen. 


The regular meeting of the Ladies’ Fri- 
day Musicale took place on February. 16, 
Mrs:*O’Donald, the president, in the chair. 
After a brief business session the follow- 
ing-program was given under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. W. W. Smith and Mrs. 
Charles D. Abbott: 


“Mendelssohn, His Overtures,” 
Williams; Piano, Prelude in E - Minor, 
ssohn, Mrs:. Richard P. Marks; Voice, “I W 
that My.Love,’’ Mendelssohn, Mrs. .Gearge. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. C. D. Rinehart, with Mrs. Davies at 
the piano; Violin, (a) “Alte Veise,’”’ Sinding, (b) 
“The Bee,” Schubert, Mss. Zacharias, with Mrs. 
Abbott at the piano, and Piano, “Italian’’ Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn, Mrs. Mencke, Mrs. Orchard, 
Mrs. Hubbard and Miss L’Engle. 

E. W. RULON, Press Secretary. 


Paper, Mary 
Mendel- 
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MR. CLEMENT TO RETURN 





Long Concert Tour for French Tenor 
Next Year.—His Many Activities 


Edmond Clément, the celebrated French 
tenor, whose recent success with Calvé, in 
“Carmen” in Boston, and whose Faust and 
Werther have aroused the critics of that 
city to write columns of praise about him, 
will return next season for an extended 
concert tour. 

Mr. Clément’s engagements for the past 
season included a triumphal concert tour 
with Miss Farrar, during which he visited 
Buffalo, Columbus, Rochester, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Syracuse, New 
Haven, Springfield, Worcester and Boston. 
During November Mr. Clément sang ten 
performances at the opera in Montreal and 
at a number of private musicales in New 
York and Chicago. In December he sang 
seven performances at the opera in Bos- 
ton and at the Bagby morning musicale in 
New York. Mr. Clément gave his New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall in January 
and a special recital in Montreal and also 
sang at the homes of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, Colonel Thompson, in 
Washington, and Mrs. Ogden Goelet. In 
February he gave his first Boston recital 
and a Chansons en crinoline concert in 
New York; six performances at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, and sang at a number 
of private musicalés. Mr. Clément’s ac- 
tivities in March included a second recital 
in Boston, a recital in Washington and one 
in Montreal, eight performances at the op- 
era in Boston-.and a number of musicales 
in society. 





Three Newark Appearances for Jessie 
Marshall 


Jessie Marshall, the soprano, proved her 
musicianship in the recent concert of the 
Oratorio Society of Newark, in which she 
was called upon to sing at a day’s notice 
the soprano numbers in the Bach cantata, 
“Sleepers Wake,” and excerpts from Web- 
ers “Oberon.” Under these trying cir- 
cumstances Mrs. Marshall acquitted herself 
most creditably and her singing was re- 
ceived with hearty applause. Mrs. Marshall 








L. M. GOODSTADT 





LAURA 


MAVERICK 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


PRESS COMMENT 
After Appearing with Russian Symphany Orchestra 


Pleasing personality, sings with taste and intelli- 
_ gence; diction admirable—New York Press. 


Decidedly favorable impression ; splendid mastery of 
her art.—Evening Telegram. 


Enunciation most commendable.—W orld. 


MANACEMENT 


1402 Broadway, New York 














sang the soprano part in Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” on February 18 with the Peddie 
Memorial Choir in Newark. On March 13 
she appeared in a.recital at AZolian Hall, in 
the same city, under the auspices of the 
Normal Institute of Music. 








A BUFFALO CRITIC, 
ORGANIST, PIANIST, 
TEACHER, COMPOSER 




















—Photo by George J. Hare 


Mary M. Howard, Dean of the Buffalo 
Music Critics 

BurraLto, N. Y., March 11.—Mary M. 

Howard, organist, pianist and dean of the 

music critics, has been an active and influ- 

ential factor in the musical life of Buffalo 


for the last twenty years. An organ pupil 
of Frederick Archer and a piano pupil of 
S. B. Mills and William H. Sherwood, her 
musical training has been thorough and 
practical. Her knowledge of harmony, 
composition and_ orchestration, coupled 
with a natural gift of absolute pitch, makes 
her reviews of musical events valuable; 
while her concise and euphonious use of 
the English language makes them models 
of form. Miss Howard has composed sev- 
eral anthems which have attained popu- 
larity. Her present activities are divided 
between her newspaper work and large 
classes of harmony, composition, sight 
reading, and piano pupils. F. H. H. 





Mr. Cunningham Cancels Engagements 
Owing to Wife’s Illness 


Claude Cunningham, the baritone, has 
been obliged to cancel all engagements for 
the month of March, owing to the fact that 
the illness of Mrs. Cunningham, which has 
now covered a period of two years, has 
assumed grave proportions and a surgical 
operation has become necessary. Since the 
operation is of a critical.character, it has 
been considered expedient, in justice to 
those who have engaged Mr. Cunningham’s 
services, to cancel all engagements for 
some time to come. Mrs. Cunningham was 
operated upon on March 7. Her complete 
recovery is confidently expected, however, 
and she hopes to be able to go to the Pa- 
cific Coast with her husband, where the 
latter will make a joint recital tour with 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey in May. 


ZOBLLNER QUARTETS 
AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Program of Much Interest Given 
Masterly Performance in First 
Amierican Recital 


Before a good-sized audience, the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, Antoinette Zoellner, first vio- 





lin ; Amandus Zoellner, second violin; 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., viola, and Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., violoncello, made its New 


York début on March 6 at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum, New York. In an interesting and 
varied program the quartet had the assist- 
ance of Marion May, contralto, who was 
heard in an aria and three songs. 

The quartet, which has played in Europe 
with extraordinary success, presented first 
a Sonata, a Quartet by Johann F. Fasch, 
a German composer who lived in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
As far as the present writer knows it was 
the first performance of the work in New 
York—although the program did not en- 
lighten the audience in this respect—and it 
served as an excellent vehicle for exhibit- 
ing the breadth of style and the solidity of 
ensemble which the organization possesses. 
It is, to be sure, old music written with a 
great deal of the severity that one finds 
in the chamber sonatas of the old Italians, 
but it has thematic material which is inter- 
esting, even at the present day, and at its 
close the audience rewarded the players 
with much applause. 

Sinding’s Serenade, op. 92, for two vio- 
lins and piano, was well played by Antoi- 
nette and Amandus Zoellner, with Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., at the piano. It contains 
much that is technical, but is pleasing music 
and was well received. 

Miss May sang first Bemberg’s “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.” She won favor 
with her rich contralto voice, which she 
handled with real artistic understanding. 
Her group of songs later in the program 

was even more satisfactory, ‘containing 
Haile’s “Herbst,” MacDowell’s “The Sea,” 
and Bemberg’s “’Tis Snowing,” in which 
her ability as a singer of songs was clearly 
set forth and there was much enthusiasm 
shown by her hearers. 

Beethoven’s so-called “Harfen” Quartet, 
op. 74, was the final number on the pro- 
gram, and in it there was present much 
classic feeling and marked delineation of 
the clarity and freshness of the master’s 
themes. Miss Zoellner distinguished her- 
self in the slow movement and the en- 
semble was highly satisfactory throughout. 

With such an auspicious début the quar- 
tet should win laurels for itself on its 

American tour in the same way as it has 
established itself in Europe. A. W. K. 








A Prayer for the Contralto 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


Let all lovers of the gracious art of song 
unite in a prayer that the contralto voice 
shall not pass out of existence. The ambi- 
tion to be a soprano without doubt lurks 
in every contralto soul. But such an ambi- 
tion betrays the domination of the baser 
passion. The true artist would be content 
to cultivate the voice and the talent which 
a beneficent Providence bestowed upon her. 
There cannot be any real artistic reason for 
wishing to shoot madly from one’s sphere. 
Nor can the austere spirit contemplate with 
calmness the spectacle of a singer striving 
to be both soprano and contralto. If na- 
ture intended one to be both there would 
be certain unmistakable evidences of that 
fact. Attainment of an upper C by the ex- 
ercise of physical struggles manifest to the 
most inattentive eye is not a lovély achieve- 
ment whatever applause the emission of the 
tone may win from a too willing gallery. 








Management of Festivals, Concerts, 





Concert-Bureau Emil Gutmann 


Central Office: BERLIN, W. 35 Carlsbad 33. Cable: Konzertgutmann. 

SOLE MANAGER OF GUSTAV MAHLER 

Representing: Bachaus, Battistini, Harold Bauer, Bellincioni, Busoni, /{ 
Casals, Destinn, Eweyk, S. B. Harrison, Heinemann, Koenen, Morena, 


Messchaert, Parlow, Rosenthal, Slezak, Steinbach, L.Weidt, Weingartner 
and 200 other prominent artists and societies 


Branch Office: MUNICH 


Tours, Engagements in all Countries 








MARIE 
WHITE 


*Phone, Hyde Park 3945 


LONGMAN 


Recital and 
Oratorio 
1311 EAST 53d STREET, CHICAGO 





CADMAN and HASSLER 


COMPOSER 
Terms and Dates - - ° ° . «ss 


RECITAL (Indian Masie) 


CONTRALTO 
2522 17th Avenue, Denver 
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ELGAR’S “‘CARACTACUS” 
WELL SUNG IN CHICAGO 


Apollo Musical Club and Distinguished 
Quartet of Soloists Give Excellent Ac- 
count of Themselves 


Cuicaco, March 9.—The Apollo Musical 
Club gave a splendid account of itself last 
Monday evening at the Auditorium, pre- 
senting Sir Edward Elgar’s cantata, “Car- 
actacus,” the remarkable composition 
which was the sensation of last season at 
the Northwestern May Festival, under the 
direction of Dean Peter C. Lutkin. The 
revival by the Apollo singers, under the 
leadership of Harrison M. Wild, was even 
more significant in its searching and ac- 
curate revealment of all the beauties of 
this complex score, exacting in its demands 
for orchestral virtuosity, yet beautiful for 
the voice. Through the wise expedient of 
placing the large orchestra properly in the 
pit, and advancing the singers closer under 
the arch of the proscenium, none of the 
values was lost, the big sonorous periods 
and the finer nuances being developed in 
all their strength, delicacy and sincerity. 

Briskness of attack, sustained and pre- 
cise execution and beauty of tone in mani- 
fold gradation marked the work of the 
chorus at all times, while the orchestra was 
equally praiseworthy for exact and unfail- 
ing support. Never before has Harrison 
Wild seemed more vibrantly and gracefully 
sympathetic in his conducting and his spirit 
inspired all the forces under his baton to 
really remarkable results. The dramatic 
and operatic spirit of the work was de- 
veloped with a vitality and sympathy thar 
played on the imagination as the music 
wooed the ear. ). 

Owing to the indisposition of Florence 
Hinkle the soprano part was assumed by 
Luella Chilson Ohrman, who demonstrated 
her preparedness after but forty-eight 
hours of study, giving a brilliant reading 
of the difficult and exacting role. Her 
voice, one of wide range and lovely qual- 
ity, although the volume is not limitless, has 
the capacity of carrying its message to the 
farthest heights of the house. She was 
highly approved by the audience and several 
times the chorus echoed this approval. 

Reed Miller, the tenor, had a trying part 
that gained distinction through his fine 


voice and admirable enunciation, and Frank 
Croxton, the basso, was another home- 
comer to share largely in the: honors of 
the night. Arthur Middleton, the mellow- 
voiced, low baritone, gave dignity and un- 
failing beauty to the title role. ~In fact, 
the part of Caractacus has séldom been 
invested with so many interesting and in- 
spiring qualities. Arthur Dunham was 
successful at the organ. C, E. N. 





GENEROUS MR. CARUSO 





Asked to Contribute $10 te Fund for 
Mrs, Allen, He Gives $100 


Enrico Caruso again gave evidence of 
the great size of his bump of charity last 
week when a collection was taken up at 
the Metropolitan for the widow of Whiting 
Allen, who died about a year ago. Mr. 
Whiting was for some time a press repre- 
sentative of the opera house. 

William J. Guard had industriously made 
the rounds of the singers, each of whom 
added $10 to the collection, but when he 
reached Mr. Caruso’s dressing ‘room and 
explained his mission the famous tenor 
handed him a hundred dollar bill. 

Mr. Guard explained that he was unable 
to make change. 

“I don’t want any change,” -said the 
tenor. “Poor Allen was a good fellow, 
and I’m mighty glad to help.” 





Concert by Tollefsens 


Carl F. Tollefsen, the violinist, and Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, were the as- 
sisting artists with Mrs. Griffin Welsh in 
a concert at Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 28. They appeared together in the 
first movement of Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor. Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen won in- 
dividual approval in a Prelude by Grieg 
and Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.” Hu- 
bay’s “Zephyr” and the Gypsy Dances of 
Nachez gained especial applause for Mr. 
Tollefsen. 





Mme. Mulford’s Lecture-Recitals 


Florence Mulford, the mezzo soprano, 
has been engaged by the Newark Board of 
Education for the course of public lec- 
tures annually given in Newark. Mme. 
Mulford has selected for her subject “The 
Influence of Indian Music Upon Modern 
Composers,” on which she gave three lec- 
ture-recitals during the season. 
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COLLIER 


Violinist 


SOLOIST 


with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1912. 


Engaged for the Rehearsal and 
Concert of the orchestra in 
Boston, April 19 and 20. 


—_ 





PRESS REVIEWS : 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, Feb. 24, 1912.—A soloist is a strongsand desirable 
feature in these concerts, and no mistake was made in bringing to Brooklyn, from 
Boston, Miss Bessie Bell Collier, as sae panigtiog violinist. With the*orchestra Miss 
Collier played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor, No. 3, Op. 61. Conspicuous be- 
sides her perfect technique, was the crystal purity of her tone, even in the passages 
prestissimo and fortissimo. With absolute ease she gave strength and resonance to 
the lower strings, almost equal to a ’cello, and this by a slender young woman, who 
scarcely seemed able to give so masterfully a great composition. At Bll times her 
performance stood out clearly against the work of the orchestra, yet blending with 
it in effect on the audience. In fact, in one of the movements, Mr. Fiedler or his men 
scarcely supported Miss Collier with the required force. The musicianship of the 
violinist came out beautifully in the way she phrased and nuanced and perhaps yet 
erent the varied and delicate coloring with which she lighted the frequent motive 
repetitions. 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION, Feb. 24, 1912,—Miss Collier is already well 
known to Brooklyn audiences and in her playing last night emphasized the impres- 
sions created by her former work. Miss Collier has a full tone, and plays with vigor 
and breadth. Her lower tones have almost a ‘cello quality. She plays with assurance 
and temperament. . 

The concerto has a strong, easily understood appeal. The haunting beauty of 
the second movement met with the customary cordial appreciation of the audience. 
The nobility and dignity of the movement, with its richly effective ending won hearty 
commendation. Miss Collier was recalled and was the recipient of great bunches of 

owers. 

BROOKLYN LEADER, Feb. 24, 1912.—Miss Bessie Bell Collier, the violinist who 
earried the house by storm with her playing of the difficult Saint-Sa@ns Concerto.in 
B Minor, is a youthful American girl, who plays with a fine spirit and dash. The 
second movement which centers about a folk-song melody, gave her an opportunity 
to demonstrate her mastery over the singing tones of her instrument—the very tones 
for whieh audiences are craving at most violin recitals. 

With the magnificent background furnished by the big orchestra the instrument 
sang out true, clear and mellow. 

BROOKLYN CITIZEN, Feb. 24, 1912.—Miss Collier played Saint-Saéns’ charming 
concerto very charmingly. 


Address: 16 STETSON STRFET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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FRANCES ROSE 


Berlin Royal Opera—Covent Garden, London 


SEASON 1912-13 
METROPOLITAN OPERA OF NEW YORK 


Management: NORBERT SALTER, BERLIN 























Pianist 
Now Touring Europe 


ELEANOR SPENCER 











HOLLAND PRESS COMMENTS: 


“HET VADERLAND;” The Hague, Holland, 2 Sept., 1911.—She is in 
her nature a pianiste through and through; has a holy love for her instrument and a know!l- 
edge of its secrets; through her interpretation she identifies her own soul «with that of 
ed composer as she sees and understands him. ‘This goes with her hand im hand. She 
148 & pronounced and versatile style that seems to belong more to the masculine than the 


peaine. No matter what Miss Spencer plays, Bach, Arensky, Scarlatti, Beethoven or 
De vussy, she believes in every one of them and convinces us perfectly oftheir relative 
greatness. But I believe the classical territory has her favour more than Liszt. 


I cannot remember eyer having heard the Appasionata Sonate played by a young artist 


in 80 genuinely a Beethoven manner, superior in understanding and technique. Each 
meneure was absolutely alive, and lived often in a most interesting conception of. her own. 
One quality (in Miss Spencer) impressed me greatly, a quality that is specially beneficial! 


to Beethoven’s Appasionata Sonate, viz: the elasticity of tempo, feelingly exact d life- 
giving, which develops itself without a moment of cxaggeration, perfectly ‘spontaneously pe 
of the analytical and architectural conception of this work. Add to this a beautiful 
quality of technique, always presiding over the whole, an irreproachable use of the pedal, 
and a touch of beautiful sonority and the impression Miss Spencer made on me, was that 
of a most favourable interpreter of Beethoven. The pianist excelled no less in fragments 
of a Bach suite which spoke their immortal language in a rigid but not stiff earnestness 
and with an interesting action of sound and pedals. <s 

The public applauded Miss Spencer clamorously and she received offerings of flowers 
gy = Mendelssohn Variations Sérieuses. But most of all did 

e re three recalls after the Beethoven Sonate—for ;s y 
musical playing will long be remembered. oe Cie ey 


Management: - - - CONCERT DIRECTION HERMANN WOLFF, BERLIN 
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HOW MOZART OUTDID HAYDN 


A Piece of Music That He Could Play 
and Haydn Couldn’t 


The following story is told in the Kan- 
sas City Star, of Mozart when he was a 
pupil of Haydn: 

Haydn had challenged Mozart to com- 
pose a piece of music which he could not 
play at sight. Mozart accepted the banter, 
and a champagne supper was to be the for- 
feit. Everything beine arranged between 
the two composers, Mozart took his pen 
and sheet of paper and in five minutes 
dashed off a piece of music, and, much to 
the surprise of Haydn, handed it to him, 
saying : , 

“There is a piece of music which you can- 
not play, and I can; you are to give the 
frst trial.” ~ 

Haydn smiled contemptuously at the vis- 
ionary presumption of his pupil, and, plac- 
ing the notes before him, struck the keys 
of the instrument. Surprised at its sim- 
plicity, he dashed away till he reached the 
middle of the piece, when, stopping all at 
once, he exclaimed : 

“How’s this, Mozart? How’s this? Here 
my hands are stretched out to both ends of 
the piano, yet there is a middle key to be 
touched. Nobody can play such music—not 
even the composer himself.” 

Mozart smiled at the half-excited indig- 
nation and perplexity of the great master, 
and, taking the seat he had quitted, struck 
the instrument with such an air of self- 
assurance that Haydn began to believe him- 
self duped. Running alon= the simple 
passages, Mozart came to that part which 
his teacher had pronounced impossible to 
he played. 

Mozart was favored, or at least endowed, 
with an extremely long nose: Reaching the 
difficult passage, he stretched both hands to 
the extreme long ends of the piano, and, 
leaning forward, bobbed his nose against 
the middle key which nobody could play. 
Haydn burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and after acknowledging he was 
beaten he declared that Nature -had em- 
dowed Mozart with a capacity for music 
which he had never discovered. 


Boston Apollo Club to Give 
Concert on April 9 


Boston, March 11.—The Apollo Club, 
Emil Mollenhauer director, will give its 
final concert of the season on April 9 and 
will have a pianist as one of the assisting 
artists, an unusual thing at an Apollo con- 
cert. This artist is Mary Pumphrey, a 
niece of George Wiswell, one of the charter 
members of the Apollo Club, who died re- 
cently. Miss Pumphrey is a pupil of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School and a talented 
young pianist. The club will also have the 
assistance of Mrs. Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano. The programs of the Apollo Club 
have been of unusual interest this season, 
and the chorus of men’s voices, one of the 
finest in the country, shows continued de- 
velopment under the able direction of Mr. 
\Mollenhauer. BA de’ L. 


Mrs. Nextdore—“Prof. Adagio called at 
our house yesterday and my daughter 
played the piano for him. He just raved 
over her playing.” 

Mrs. Peprey—“‘How rude! Why, 
couldn’t he conceal his feelings the way 
the rest of us do?’—Catholic Standard 
ind Times. 
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MME. ARRAL HERE FOR 
LONG CONCERT TOUR 


Noted Operatic Soprano Will Send 
Records of Her Voice to Princess 
Clementine and Siam’s King 
Blanche Arral, the noted operatic so- 
prano, arrived in New York last week for 
an extended concert tour, To a Musica 
me. Arral said 





that it was possible that she would com- 
bine this concert tour with some engage- 





—Photo by Reutlinger 
Blanche Arral, the Operatic Soprano 
Who Is Now in This Country 


ments in opera and possibly in light opera, 
as her répertoire includes more than 120 
different roles, in both opera and operetta. 
Mme. Arral is here also for the purpose 
of filling engagements with one of the 
talking-machine companies. In this con- 
nection Mme. Arral said: “I am not only 
here to sing for the phonograph companies, 
but also to buy a number of records which 
I have made here previously and which I 
have been commanded to send to the 
daughter of the late King Leopold, the 
Princess Clementine, and also to the King 
of Siam. For some time I have enjoyed 
close friendships at both courts and Prin- 
cess Clementine is particularly anxious to 
have my records which cannot be purchased 
in Europe.” ; 





St. Louis Singer Engaged for Metro- 
politan 


Stella La Mette, a twenty-year-old St. 
Louis singer, has been engaged by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season and for two 
years after that. Mr. Gatti heard the young 
woman sing in a concert at the Metropol- 
itan early in the season, and again a few 
weeks ago, and immediately presented her 
with a contract. She has sung in opera in 
Italy, where she received most of her train- 
ing. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, though 
several contralto roles are included in her 
répertoire. 








MME. 











MARCELLA 


SEMBRICH 


Transcontinental Tour of America, 


Management, Quinian International Musical Agency, 1 West 34th St., New York 








1912-1913 


WILLIAM POMEROY FROST 


Telephone, 4817 Columbas 


TENOR 


251 West End Ave., New York 





mei Por Ss 


Goetze-K ellner 


Address c/o Musical America, 505 Sth Avenue, New York 


Soprano 


Soloist VOLPE 
ORCHESTRA 


Carnegie Hall 
New York, March 26 








“The -perfection of Quartet Playing.” —London Daily Mail. 





The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, the 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


In America, beginning November 13, 1911 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON. 


868 Carnegie Hall, New York 





MUSIC NEW AND OLD 





Original Compositions a Pleasing Feat- 
ure of New York Concert 


Original compositions formed an im- 
portant part of the program presented at 
the Carnegie Hall studio of Mrs. Charlotte 
Babcock on March 7 by Benjamin Lam- 
bord, pianist; Edward Manning, violinist; 
Clarke G. Dailey, baritone; Angela Diller, 
pianist, and Franz Listemann, ’cellist. 

Mr. Dailey sang with artistic effect four 
songs by Mr. Lambord, “Lehn deine 
Wang,” “A Health to King Charles,” from 
an unfinished opera based on Scott's 
“Woodstock”; “From the Beyond” and 
“Clytie,” for which the composer played 
the accompaniments. The baritone also 
offered a song by Mr. Manning, “Es liegt 
der heisse Sommer,” in addition to the 
“Traume” of Wagner and “Allerseelen” 
by Strauss. 

A Trio in D Minor by Mr. Manning was 
played in a finished style by the composer, 
Miss Diller, and Mr. Listemann. Messrs. 
Manning and Lambord gave entire satisfac- 
tion in Reger’s Suite “Im alten Styl” and 
the César Franck Violin Sonata. 





“Ysobel” to Be Produced by Chicago 
Company 


Mascagni’s “Ysobel” will be heard in 
America next season. The rights to the 
opera have been secured by Mr. Dippel of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, and it 
will be one of that organization’s novelties 
for next year. “Ysobel” received its pre- 
miére production in Buenos Ayres and has 
since been heard in various cities in Italy. 
Hammerstein is to produce the work in 
London at his Summer season. The opera 
was to have received its first production in 
America, but a disagreement between Mas- 
cagni and Liebler & Company prevented 
and the composer took his work to South 
America. 





The Demand for French Opera 
[Plerre V. R. Key in New York World] 


Until the Century Theater can again be 
secured by the opera house authorities 
there is every reason to use the Metropol- 
itan for the presentation of French and 
other works which New York music pa- 
trons are entitled to hear and see. As the 
first operatic organization in the world the 
Metropolitan can no longer afford to re- 
frain from a step that is daily becoming 
more imperative for the maintenance of its 
position. A_ satisfactory schedule could 
easily be arranged calling for performances 
of French operas—and others by com- 
posers of other nationalities of similar cal- 
ibre—on Tuesday and Saturday nights and 
one matinée. The same orchestra, chorus, 
ballet and working forces now employed 
at the Metropolitan would be available, 
leaving principals and two conductors the 
sole additional requisites. Moving along 
the indicated lines is possible without en- 
tailing a financal outlay of large propor- 
tions. There is no question as to the exist- 
ence of a public large enough to form a 
nucleus for a satisfying support of French 
opera presented under- such conditions as 
these. 





Nordica Greeted in Norfolk by Snow- 
storm and Enthusiastic Audience 


Norrotx, Va. March 5.—A_ blinding 
snowstorm greeted Mme. Lillian Nordica 
when she arrived here for her first concert 
of her tour of the South, but when she 
made her appearance on the stage to-night 
the Academy was crowded to the very 
doors, and the reception given the noted 
soprano was enthusiastic in the extreme. 
Mme. Nordica was in splendid voice, and, 
in response to the applause which greeted 
every selection, sang many encores. This 
was her first concert appearance since her 
recent illness in Boston. She was ably 
assisted by Myron Whitney, baritone, and 
E. R. Simmons, accompanist. 


ANOTHER FINE CONCERT 
BY DAMROSCH CHORUS 


Musical Art Society Presents Program 
of High Merit for Its Second Ap- 
pearance of Season 


The Musical Art Society, under the di- 
rection of Frank Damrosch, gave the 
second concert of its nineteenth season at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 5, 
before a large audience. The program ar- 
ranged and conducted by Dr. Damrosch 
was of the highest merit, and the organiza- 
tion maintained its position as a leader 
in the art of choral singing. 


In the opening “Magnificat” of di Lasso, 
the chorus was assisted by achoir of boys 
trained by Jacques C. Ungerer, organist 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. A striking ec- 
clesiastical effect was obtained by having 
the chorus and choir sing alternate verses, 
one in polyphonic style and the other in- 
toned. A motet by Vittoria, “Tantum 
Ergo,” was one of the best offerings in 
the first part. The only modern number 
in the group was Grieg’s hymn, “Ave Maris 
Stella,” which received the most applause, 
a repetition being demanded. Three He- 
brew songs of Byron, arranged by Max 
Bruch, were of great interest, especially 
“On Jordan’s Banks,” in the last stanza 
of which Frank L. Sealy played an accom- 
paniment on the organ. 


A welcome bit of humor was injected 
into the program in the Beethoven Canon 
dedicated “To Maelzel,” the inventor of 
the metronome. Dr. Damrosch placed a 
metronome on the conductor’s stand and 
started it going at the correct tempo. The 
singers graphically reproduced the effect 
of the beat of the pendulum and the num- 
ber was heartily applauded. Dr. Damrosch 
had the metronome make its bow in re- 
sponse to the applause, and the number was 
repeated. 


The other favorites in the latter part of 
the program were a Russian song, “Echo,” 
which won an encore with its tripping lilt, 
and the final number, Brahms’s “Fragen,” 
in which Henriette Michelson played a 
Piano accompaniment. 








Maud Powell Plays to Large Audiences 
in Providence 


Provipence, March 7.—The last concert 
of the students’ course, arranged by the 
Providence Musical Association, took place 
before the largest audience of the series. 
The artist chosen for the occasion was the 
renowned violinist, Maud Powell, who was 
assisted by Waldemar Liachowsky, pianist. 
Miss Powell’s opening number was Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto in D Minor, which was 
given with superb power and authority and 
great beauty of tone. This was followed 
by Beethoven’s Theme and Variations from 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata and _ Brahms’s 
“Hungarian Dance,” in A Major, both of 
which were played with clearness and 
purity of tone that were thoroughly appre- 
ciated and brought forth incessant ap- 
plause. Miss Powell’s closing numbers, 
Chopin’s Waltz, Schubert’s “Ave Maria” 
and Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance,” were 
played with the taste and intelligence of an 
artist who ranks with the foremost vio- 
linists of the world. Mr. Liachowsky 
proved an able accompanist and distin- 
guished himself by his brilliant playing of 
his solo number, Brahms’s Rhapsodie in G 
Minor. G. F. H. 





-_— 


New York Piano and Violin Recital 


Earl La Ross, the pianist, and Maximii- 
ian Pilzer, violinist, made their appear- 
ance in the Tuesday Salon, at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on March 5. Mr. La 
Ross displayed his pianism in the Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 22. Among Mr. Pilzer’s 
numbers were Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” a 
Romanza by Wieniawski, and “Aus der 
Heimath,” by Smetana, which were played 
with his usual skill. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D D 
President 


(Metropolitan College of Music) 


212 West S9th Street 
New York City 


THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS: 


H. Rawlins Baker, Mary Fidella Burt, Kate 
Greene, Geo. Coleman Gow, John Cornelius Griggs, 
berger, Sara Jernigan, McCall Lanham, Dan’! 

> Harry Rowe Shelley, Wm. F. Sherman, Katharine L. Taylor, R. Huntington 
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S. Chittenden, May I. 
Lesiie J. Hodgson, 
Mason, Paul Savage, Hen 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











"THE piano-vocal score of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
latest opera, “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,”’* has recently been brought out in 
an excellent edition by G. Schirmer.  In- 
asmuch as judgment on a work of this 
character is only to be pronounced after. a 
hearing with orchestra and all.the operatic 
accessories and inasmuch as the score was 
thus commented upon in connection with 
its first New York performance last week, 
it is unnecessary to enter into a new dis- 
cussion of its qualities here. The edition 
has .been prepared with the utmost care in 
every respect. The Italian and English 
text is given and there is a preface out- 
lining the story of the opera. H. F. P. 

*“THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA. ” By Ermanno 


Wolf-Ferrari. Piano-vocal score. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York: ‘Price, $4.00 net. 


xk * * 





AMONG the recent issues of Boosey & 


area charming song “Going to the 
Fair’? ‘te Eric Coates, in which this gifted 
composer again demonstrates his excep- 
tional ability in creating .the flavor and 
color of days gone by in his music; a neat 
little song, “Bird of Blue,” by Edward Ger- 
man, “When Spring Comes Laughing,” by 
Annie D.- Scott, a waltz-song, “When the 


‘May’s in Bloom,” ‘by Charles ‘Marshall; E. 


Douglas Tayler’s “To My Ain Dear Las- 
sie,” G. F. Blatch’s “A Roundelay,” strongly 
Teutonic in design, Herbert Oliver’s 
“Among the Untrodden Ways,” A. Luz- 
zatti’s “There Is Dew for the Floweret,” 
Wilfrid Sanderson’s “Beyond the Dawn,” 
Daisy McGeogh’s. “Homage,” somewhat 
weak in general outline, Ivor Novello’s 
“Slumber Tree,” “Hold Me with a Charm” 
by Alick Maclean, a splendid “Scythe 
Song,” by Hamilton Harty, a sentimental 
song, “Humility,” by A. H. Behrend, and 
“Sing! Sing! Happy [tearts, Sing!” by 
Haydn Wood. Singers seeking English 
novelties will find material in these songs 
for making additions to their programs. 





q“‘Gornc to THE Farr.” By Eric Coates. “Bird 
of Blue.” By Edward German. “When Spring 
Comes Laughing.” By Annie D. Scott. “‘When 
the May’s in Bloom.” By Charles Marshall. ‘To 
My Ain Dear | Lassie.” By E. Douglas Tayler, 
“A Roundelay. By G. F. Blatch. “Among the 
Untrodden Ways.”’ By Herbert Oliver. “There is 
Dew for the Floweret.” By A. Luzzatti. “Hom- 
age.” By Daisy McGeogh. “Slumber Tree,” By 
Ivor Novello. “Hold Me with a Charm.” By Alick 
Maclean. “Scythe Song.” By Hamilton Harty. 
“Humility.” By A. H. Behrend. “Sing! Sing! 
Happy Hearts, Sing!” By Haydn Wood. Price, 
60 cents éach. “Beyond the Dawn.” By Wilfrid 
Sanderson. Price, 75 cents. All published by 
Boosey & Co., New York. 


* * * 


A NUMBER of new compositions$ by 

Adolph M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., attract the attention of all who are in- 
terested in contemporary music of a se- 
rious nature. First come two songs, op. 71, 
with violin obbligato, the piano accompani- 
ment also suitable for harp; they are two 
poems of Thomas Moore, “My Harp” and 
“Tf in Loving, Singing.” They are both 
melodic, clear and lucid in style and the 
violin obbligati add considerably to the 
charm of the songs.- They are dedicated 
to Mme. Jeanne Jomelli. 

Six songs from the press of H. Kleber 
& Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa., show Mr. Foerster 
in another mood. Here the composer has 
delved deeper into his subject and. has 
given us some of the most distinctive mu- 
sic written by an American composer in a 
long time. Opus 72 contains two songs 
for a medium voice, “Enslaved” and “A 
Blight has Fallen”; the poems are German 
in the original, the work of Carl Hepp, and 
the composer has supplied excellent Eng- 
lish translations himself. “Enslaved” is an 
imaginative piece of writing, sufficiently 
modern in scheme, but always conscious 
of the necessity of melodic idea in a song. 
The accompaniment is interesting and not 
difficult. In “A Blight Has Fallen” one 
finds the strong Wagnerian influence which 
has affected nearly every composer since 
the day of the great German music dra- 
matist. Harmonically the song suggests 
passages in the Vorspiel to “Tristan und 
Isolde,” but it has a charm of its own and 
reflects great credit on Mr. Foerster. “The 
Indian Maid” and “Calm Be Thy Sleep,” 
both poems by Thomas Moore, com- 
prise op. 74. An ingenious stretto of four 
measures leads to the main rhythmic por- 
tion of the song, which is a graceful fig- 
ure; the voice part. is well-fashioned and 
the harmonic touches are characteristic. 
The setting of “Calm Be Thy. Sleep” is 


built on a reminiscence of Wagner’s famil- 
iar “Albumblatt in C Dur,” which Mr. 
Foerster acknowledges in a parenthetical 
note; this song is fascinating in the ex- 
ceedingly well developed piano accompani- 
ment, while the management of the voice 
part is’ musicianly and effective. 

In “Atone,” op. 75, No. 1, Mr. Foerster 
has written a song that must command the 
highest praise; a poem by Claiborne Addi- 
son Young has been chosen and is worthy 
of being onan. It is as follows: 


I saw an eagle Pik the air; 
He flew alone, 
I tracked a lion to his lair, 
‘He crouched alone. ° 


A river*started to the sea, 
It wound alone. 

A mountain rose up haughtily, 
It towered alone. 


¥A 
* Foe 


I iognsé into Eternity, 
! God was lone. 
ea ‘on I sang on cheerfully— 
But not alone. 


ails 4 tliis remarkable poem Mr. Foerster 
has ‘concétved a musical setting that is as 
unusual in content as the verse is in.idea. 
Two. measures in the sombre tonality of 
F Minor lead to the first stanza, in which 
the accompaniment consists of broad 
chords; the second stanza is accompanied 
by pulsating triplets and in thée=third the 
original chords reappear, reaching a stu- 
pendous climax on “Lo! God was tone.” A 
unique device..is the employment of the 
monotone F-throughout the first two verses, 
which though “not an, entirely new idea— 
haying been. employed by Peter Cornelius 
with success in his famous. song “Ein Ton” 
—still carries with it an effect which is in- 
tense. and striking. The other song of the 
opus is “Here Sleeps the Bard,” which has 
ingratiating -melody and an_ interesting 
harmonic background. 

Two organ pieces, op. 77, are worthy 
additions to the literature and will be wel- 
comed by recital organists throughout the 
country. The first is a Nocturne in C 
Minor, a prelude in style, with fine melodic 
lines and much coloring. It is inscribed to 
Arthur H. Ryder of Boston, Mass. A dig- 
nified postlude Epigram in A Flat is the 
second piece and it likewise should find 
favor both as a postlude for the service 
and as a recital number. A. W. K. 


§Two Soncs FoR A MEDIUM Voice. “My Harp,” 
“Tf in Loving, Singing.’”’ By Adolph M. Foerster, 
op. 71. Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
Price, 90 and 65 cents, respectively. “Enslaved,” 
“A Blight has Fallen.” Two Songs for a Medium 
Voice. By Adolph M. Foerster, op. 72 Price, 
60 cents. “The Indian Maid,” “Calm Be Thy 
Sleep.”” Two Songs for a Medium Voice. By 
Adolph M. Foerster, op. 74. Price, 75 cents. 
“Alone,” ‘Here Sleeps the Bard.” Two Songs 
for a Medium Voice. By Adolph M. Foerster, op. 
75. Price, 50 cents. Nocturne in C Minor, Epi- 
en in A Flat. Two Composition for Organ. By 

Adolph M. Foerster, op. 77. Price, 75 cents. Ail 
published by H. Kleber & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


|? was to be expected that the phenomenal 

success of Humperdinck’s “K6nigs- 
kinder” would bring into being one or 
more thematic guides, such as almost every 
opera of note has called forth since the 
days of Wagner. The first of these 
Guides”t has just been issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Company. It is the joint work 
of Lewis M. Isaacs and Kurt J. Rahlson, 
whose-aim has been to describe the opera 
“for the music lover who has not a tech- 
nical knowledge of music, in order that he 
may easily familiarize himself with the 
leading motives and thus follow the per- 
formance more intelligently.” 

The plan of this’ book is simple and 
stereotyped. Part one relates the story of 
the opera, and part two relates it over 
again, presenting at the same time the most 
salient themes of the score and cataloguing 
them with names which, while they usually 
fit, aré quite the arbitrary inventions of 
the authors. Technical terms are avoided 
in connection with these musical frag- 
ments. Since “K6nigskinder” is a work 
of relative simplicity, striking out no new 
musical paths, it seems likely that the 
trained musician will not have much to 
learn from a guide. However, it fills its 
purpose as far as the untutored amateur 
is concerned. The book is illustrated with 
scenes.from the opera and contains an-in- 
teresting. préface dealing with the work 
of Humperdinck whose indorsement the 
volume has received. H. F. P. 





TK6NicsKINDER. A Guide to Humperdinck’s 
Opera.” By Lewis M. Isaacs and Kurt J. Rahl- 
son. 90 pages. Price, $1.00 net. Published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
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| FINNISH MUSIC AN EXPRESSION 
OF THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE 








A Land Where 3,900,000 of 4,000,000 People Have a Musical 
Education—Their Art Isolated from Foreign Influence and 
Modern Realism— Oriental Strain Traced to Mongolian Origin 
of the Finns and Esthonians——Work of Their Composers, 
with Special Reference to Merikanto and Sibelius 


By IVAN NARODNY 








FINLAND, the so-called “Land of a 
Thousand Lakes,” and the land of 
snow and rocks, which for ‘its intensive 
national progress has become a thorn in 
the side of Russia, has suddenly loomed 
‘nto prominence in music. It must be true 
as the poet says, “The anguish of the 
singer makes the beauty of the strain,” for 
the pent-up feelings of the Finnish people 
have gushed forth in a veritable flood of the 
most original and powerful compositions. 
A true Finn is never so happy as when 
trolling out the most weird and lugubrious 
strains that proceed straight from his soul. 
Jean Sibelius, Oskar Merikanto, Erkki Me- 
lartin, Armas Jarnefelt and Selim Palm- 
eren are the creators of to-day’s music in 
Finland. Men of middle age, most of them 
supported by the government, they are in 
the best years of activity, and always likely 
to surprise the world with something en- 
tirely new. 

The fundamental elements of the modern 
national Finnish music are utterly different 
from those of most of the other civilized 
nations. Those who do not know that 
Finns are a Mongolian race, related to the 
Japanese and Chinese, associate the Finnish 
music with that of Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia. But the Finns are just as little related 
to Russians and Scandinavians as the 
Anglo-Saxons are related to the Indians. 
The Finns and Esthonians, who inhabit the 
northern shores of the Baltic Sea in the 
empire of the Czar, emigrated about the 
time of Czsar from Siberia, and have 


miraculously kept their national traits, 
language and Mongolian character. At 
the time of the emigration they had a 
highly developed mythology, which, accord- 
ing to the epics of Kalevala and Kalevi- 
poeg, was equal to that of the Greeks. 
Vainemoinen, the Finnish and Esthonian 
god of music, is far more picturesque and 
poetic than Orpheus. To Vainemoinen is 
attributed the origin of the national music, 
which he played on his golden harp, and 
all the creations of the modern Finnish 
composers are based on their mythology, 
the folk-songs, the hymns, the national 
lances. All the Finnish music is in some 
way Oriental, weird, poetic, yet full of 
northern ruggedness and power. It sug- 
gests the mysterious atmosphere of aurora 
borealis, the sweet flute of a fairy and the 
ich phantasy of Kalevala. 


Sibelius Best Known Abroad 
The most original and best known abroad 
f{ Finnish composers is Jean Sibelius, 


vhose symphonies have been given by the 
boston and Russian Orchestras in this 





ountry. Nikisch referred recently to 
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Sibelius as to one of the most unique 
geniuses of this century, and Kubelik said 
of him: “Sibelius ranks with Beethoven, 
Wagner and Mozart in musical history.” 
The best orchestra creations of Sibelius 
are “The Swan from Tuonela,” “Lemin- 
kainen,” “King Christian II.,” “Pelléas and 





Oskar Merikanto, the Most Popular of 
Finnish Composers Among His Fel- 
low-Countrymen 


Mélisande,” “Finlandia,” First and Sec- 
ond Symphonies, Karelia Suite and Con- 
certo for violin, op. 47. The number of 
his songs and piano pieces amounts to 
hundreds, one more original and powerful 
than the other. At present he is said to 
be working on a new opera—something 
unique and stirring. Less known abroad, 
yet more popular and better known in Fin- 
land is Oskar Merikanto, whose songs 

“Miksi laulan” (“Why Do I Sing?”) and 
“Pai pai paitaressu” (“The Cradle Song”) 
are known and sung wherever a Finn 
lives. 

Merikanto, born in 1868, lives at present 
in Helsingfors, where he devotes most of 
his time to composition. Songs, piano 
pieces and concertos are his favorite cre- 
ations, although some years ago he com- 
posed “Pohjan Neiti,” one of the first 
Finnish operas. His “Liebestraum” and 
Valse Lente are considered the most 
beautiful of Finnish concertos, while his 
piano pieces, “Kultani Kukkuu” and 
“Mustalainen” rival the best creations of 
Chopin and Tschaikowsky. Those are 
specially Oriental and enchantingly beauti- 
ful and sweet. 

In speaking of the music of Finns, one 
includes mention of that of Esthonians. 
The two nations are as closely related as 
the Scotch and the English. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Esthonians, numbering about a mil- 
lion, are less independent politically, al- 
though they have their own literature 
and music, yet nationally they are one 
with the Finns, and their musical tem- 
perament is the same. Both nations have 
a peculiar love of music that inspires their 
new composers, of whom Merikanto has 
remained closer to the soul of the common 
people, the farmers and the working men, 
than any of his contemporaries. While 
a guest of Merikanto at his romantic Sum- 
mer residence at Kantole, near Kangasala, 
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I asked him Why Finnish music was so 
different from other music. 

“Because it is based on the soul of the 
people,” replied my host. “We are very 
little cosmopolitan in our music, maybe less 
than any. other nation. Our character, 
temperament, mythology, poetry and man- 
ners are more Finnish than those, for in- 
stance, of a modern Frenchman are 
French. We have succeeded in isolating 
our art and spirit from every influence 
of modern realism prevailing in the Euro- 
pean music of to-day. With our music 
everything is symbolistic, mystic and 
spiritual. We imitate neither Germans, 
Italians nor Russians. A sensuous chord 
is not beautiful to a Finnish ear, but one 
which contains the elements of poetry, 
mysticism, spirit and God.” 

“Do you and your contemporaries be- 
lieve that your music has a great educa- 
tional influence upon a nation and an in- 
dividual?” I asked. 

Mr. Merikanto paused, pondered and re- 
plied: 

“Our history gives you the best reply. 
The Finns are an original, healthy and 
poetic nation, with lofty ideas, which they 
owe to a great extent to their. great musi- 
cal education and love of music. It is a 
matter of absolute fact how music has 
ennobled, moulded and inspired our nation. 
It has given us courage to endure every 
hardship and still feel happy. My spe- 
cialty has been to compose what the people 
can immediately understand and appreciate. 
I am certain that a Finn would commit 
suicide if you should forbid him.to sing. 4 

“Do the Finns like foreign music ?” 

“Not as much as their own. German 
classics and several of the modern Russian 
composers are very popular in Finland. 
But they do not care much about the new 
creations of. Europe.” 

“Do you have in Finland .what is called 
‘ragtime’ music in Agnerica?” 1 interrupted. 
Pin i Merikanto smiled and waved his 
hand. 


Our “‘Idlotic’’ Ragtime 


“I think~the American ragtime is the 
limit of musical idiocy *and degeneracy,” 
he said: “I made, some years ago, a tour 
in America,-and heard. much of what they 
say is the popular music of-the new world. 
It is so horrible that 4 producer of such 
music would truly be deported as a criminal 
from Finland.” 

“What has developed the Finns so much 
in music?” 

“A gradual musical education and the 
poetic temperament. “Music ‘lessons are 
considered the most important part of our 
educational program. Then there are at 
least a thousand musical societfes, amateur 
orchestras or choirs throughout Finland, 
and maybe half as many among the Esth- 
onians. There are only three million Finns 
and one million Esthonian$, and from those 
four millions three million, nine ‘hundred 
thousand have a musical education and sing 
or play. We have:musical festivals where 
a choir of four thousand singers partici- 
pates. Music is practically a second re- 
ligion of our people.” 

Mr. Merikanto opened his- piano and 
started to play the Menuette, one of his 
last compositions, with all the temperament 
and technic of a great pianist, and, as it 
was one of those of fantastic northern 
moonlight nights, when-one seems to see 
dancing Rohjan neiti in the shadows of 
the woods, I was so impressed with this 


music as I never have been before in my 
life. 





Elena Gerhardt to Return 


Elena Gerhardt has renewed her contract 
with the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and 
will return to this country in January of 
1913 for another tour of song recitals, un- 
der this management. Miss Gerhardt has 
prolonged her stay in this country to ‘fill a 
large number of new engagements which 
have been made for her.’ She will not re- 
turn'to Europe until the middle of May. 


sence. 


EVENING OF BRUNO 


HUHN'S FINE MUSIC 


Quartet of Noted Artists Assists 
American Composer in His 


Annual Concert 


Bruno Huhn, the New York composer, 
gave his annual concert in the Hotel Plaza 
on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
artists assisting Mr. Huhn were Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Francis Rogers, baritone, who were heard 
in the first half of the program in solo 
numbers and later united in a perform- 
ance of Mr. Huhn’s Persian song cycle, 
“The Divan.” 

As an opening number a new quartet 
from Mr. Huhn’s pen, “Gather Ye Rose- 
buds,” was given, followed by Mr. Wells’s 
group, which contained “Proposal” by 
Huhn, and two German songs by Dvorak. 
Miss Goold was heard in Chadwick's “He 
Loves Me,” Foote’s “I Know a Little Gar- 
den Path,” and Huhn’s “The Fountain,” 


the latter a delicate bit of melodic writing, 
which won immMediate favor with the audi- 
“Invocation to Eros,” by Jean Paul 
“Kiirsteiner, and Mr, Ahihn’s “How:-Many 
Thousand Years Age” were Miss~ Welsh’s 
offerings and .itrertsponsé: to the applause 





which followed she«added Cadman’s “At 
“Dawning.” A 


“Greek Folk Song,” Herr- 
thann’s “The Old Datidy” and Mr. Huhn’s 
“A Secret from Bacchus” comprised Mr. 
Rogers’s group ard hé also was obliged to 
add an extra. 

After this miscellaneous 
the cycle, ‘The 


 portisn came 
Divan.” The splendid 


-piang, introduction, extremely colorful, was 
“well ‘played by Mr. 


Huhn, afid the ‘solos 
and, quartets were sadmirably done by the 
four artists.. It is impdssible to spéak in 
detail of all the separate numbers, butmen- 


‘tion must be made of the lovely duet for 
soprano and contralto, 


“My Heart No 
Longer: Brooks My Hand,” in which Mrs. 


Goold and Miss Welsh united; a beautiful 


tenor solo, “My Heart Desires the Face 
So Fair,” im which Mr. Wells showed his 
artistry ; the soprano solo, “When Now 
the Rosé,” done by Mrs. Goold with sin- 
cerity of feeling and beautiful vocal qual- 
ity, and the -highly impressive contralto 
sola, ‘ ‘My. Heart Has of the World Grown 
Weary,” which Miss Welsh presented’ with 
great intensity of expression, her rith and 
smooth voice being admirably «suited to 
the music. The quartet, “O! ‘where are 
Deeds of Virtue!” with its lovely touches 
of Orientalism, was redemanded and at the 
close of the work, as after several of the 
separate numbers, the composer and sing- 
ers were compelled to bow their acknowl- 
edgments many times. 

In summing up let it be said that in this 
work, “The Divan,” Mr. Huhn has again 
given convincing evidence of his right to 
be considered as a leader in American 
composition. His music is_ interesting, 
planned with superior musicianship, and is 
noble in outline and in content. It is direct 
music, abounding in melody of a refined 
type and the Oriental coloring is sincere 
and effective. It will be heard again with 
great pleasure. A. W. K. 

Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, was one of 
the artists in “An Hour in Marie An- 
toinette’s Salon” at Sherry’s in New York 
on March 14. This engagement was a re- 
sult of Miss Beddoe’s recent success in a 
recital of “Chansons en Crinoline” at Mon- 
treal. 
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WUXTRY! MR. VON LOHENGRIN IS 


SUED FOR ABSOLUTE DIVORCE 





And, What Is More, Mrs. Lohengrin, Nee von Brabant, Gets the 
Decree—A Momentous Munich Decision—Operatic and Other 


Frivols 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse, 5 C, 
Munich, February 24, 1912. 


HE Neueste Nachrichten of this town, 
usually the most staid and serious of 
newspapers, once a year throws dignity to 
the winds and joins the Miinchener multi- 
tude in observing carnival by issuing a spe- 
cial edition in which every item—the news, 
criticisms and even the advertisements—is 
dished up in a witty, satirical or humorous 
fashion. The two musical “skits” appeared 
to me sufficiently clever to warrant their 
translation into English and so I give you 
the following extract from the week’s an- 
nouncements of the Royal Theater: 
“Monday: Grand festival performance in 


honor of the visit of Her Royal Highness 
Princess Emmerentia, “Tristan und Isolde.’ 


Out of regard for the feelings of the illus- 
trious visitor some cuts will be made in 
the first act, the second act will be omitted 
entirely, and the last act will not be sung. 
‘Tristan,’ Herr Caruso, als gast (star). 
Among the legal advertisements is to be 
found this important notice: “Supreme 
Court, Antwerp. Part I. In the suit for 
divorce of Elsa von Lohengrin, née Bra- 
bant, against Mr. Siegfried von Lohengrin, 
Knight of the Swan of Monsalvat, the 
Court grants an absolute divorce to the 
petitioner. It declares Mr. Lohengrin the 
guilty party on the grounds of abandonment 
and condemns him to pay eighteen cents a 
month alimony. If children should here- 
after issue from the marriage the said Mr. 
Lohengrin is directed to pay, for educa- 
tional purposes, the sum of six dollars and 
twenty-five cents monthlv for each child. 
The Court regards the reason advanced by 
him for justifying his action in abandoning 
his lawful wife—her request that he should 








communicate his name to her—as laugh- 
able, Every wife has a right to know her 
husband’s name, for otherwise she would 
not know how to have her visiting cards 
printed. Furthermore, the Court directs 
the arrest of Mr. Lohengrin on the charge 
of cruelty to animals, he having violated 
Section 146, paragraph 5, of the Penal Code 


-of the Kingdom of Flanders, wherein it is 


strictly forbidden to use birds as beasts of 
burden. This crime was committed by the 
aforementioned defendant when he, wear- 
ing a heavy armor of tin, permitted himself 
and his vehicle to be drawn by a single 
swan. The Court congratulates Mrs. Von 
Brabant upon her separation from a man 
capable of such cruelty and permits her to 
resume her maiden name.” 
* * * 


The Teachers’ Singing Society of Mu- 
nich, likewise, enjoys an annual “frivol,” 
one feature of which is worth mentioning 
in these pages. The Society, at its carnival 
festival, held in the beautiful Deutsches 
Theater, makes it a custom to bring out 
one- or two-act operas of the olden time, 
and which are seldom, if ever, heard on any 
other occasion. Assisted by singers of the 
Opera, the following works have been pro- 
duced in recent years: Grisar’s “Good- 
night, Mr. Pantaloon,” Gluck’s “The De- 
ceived Cadi,” Mozart’s “Theatremanager,” 
Lortzing’s “Opera Rehearsal” and Haydn’s 
“Apothecary.” The latter was recently ac- 
corded so much favor that there is a pos- 
sibility of its being added to the repertory 
of the Hoftheater. — 


* * * 


A new adjective has recently been coined 
here by one of the musical critics, who de- 
scribes Mme. Matzenauer as “our newyork 
contralto.” Of course the term signifies 
everything that is complimentary, and here- 
after whenever it is applied to a singer it 
will mean that he or she stands in the 
front rank. It took a long time for our 
German brethren of the pen to recognize 
the supremacy of New York in the matter 
of singers, and I have no doubt that in the 
course of a few years they will even know 
that there exists quite a good (!) concert 
orchestra in a city called Boston. 


*x* * * 


Within a week two concerts have been 
given at which the artists were French. At 
one Mme. Raymonde Delaunois delivered a 
group of songs, the poems being by Baude- 
laire and Verlaine, composed by Debussy, 
Dupare, Fauré, Bordes and Hahn. I say 


“delivered” because the lady’s vocal equip- 
ment is of the slightest, in which respect 
she greatly resembles one or two of her 





Of the songs, those by 
Debussy were distinguished by marked 
originality, while the others were only of 
average merit. 

The second concert was given by the 
Parisian soprano, Mile. Marie Leroy, and 
the pianist, M. Dumesnil, who also comes 


German confréres. 


from Lutetia. Excellent interpreters both, 
and it is worthy of remark that German 
compositions only figured on their pro- 
gram, those of Benes Moor predom- 
inating. The latter was represented by a 
group of songs in English, French and Ger 
man, and a number of piano pieces entitled 
“Intermezzi.” Herr Moor writes both for 
the voice and the instrument in a brilliant 
and effective fashion, without, however. 
stirring one’s sensibilities very deeply. 

The patronage extended to these enter- 
tainments and the kindly tone of the news- 
paper critics affords gratifying evidence of 
how international and cosmopolitan musi 
has become. In our beloved art chauvinism 
or race prejudice certainly counts for ver) 
little. 

* * * 


Edyth Walker’s illness again compels he: 
to postpone a Wagner concert for whic! 
the house had been sold out weeks ago, an 
an account of which I had hoped to send 
you. Should the famous soprano decid« 
not to take part in this Summer’s festival 
performances it would be a severe blow 
for Wagner prima donnas of her rank ar 
exceedingly scarce. The Onera here, for 
example, “blunders along somehow” with 
out one, but as Heine says: “Fraget nu) 
nicht wie” (Don’t ask how.) 

JAcguEes MAYER. 





Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet Scores in 
Delaware, O. 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, com 
posed of Irene Cumming, first soprano 
Mabel Meade Davis, second soprano; Anni 
Laurie McCorkle, first alto, and Anni 
Winkopp, second alto, recently won grea‘ 
success in a concert at the Ohio Wesleya: 
School of Music, Delaware, O. The entir: 
program of ten songs was rendered without 
accompaniment, a severe test. To vary th: 
ensemble numbers Miss Cumming and Mis: 
Winkopp sang the Barcarolle from “Th: 
Tales of Hoffmann” in duet form, and Miss 
Davis offered Chadwick’s “The Danza.” 





Elman Coming Again Next Year 


Mischa Elman is to return to the United 
States next Winter and will spend the en 
tire season here. He will again be unde: 
the management of the Wolfsohn Musica! 
Bureau. 
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BONCI IN SPARTANBURG 





South Carolina Audience Joyously Ac- 
claims the Famous Tenor 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 9.—Alessandro 
Bonci, the famous tenor, appeared here in 
recital recently» at the Converse College, 
and attained an unqualified success. In 
his French songs, which formed the fifth 
part of his program, Bonci was especially 
pleasing, and he was rewarded with hearty 
applause. Cadman, Rogers and De Koven 
were the composers represented in his 
selections in English, and his enunciation 
in this group was most commendable. 


Bonci’s program opened with composi- 
tions of the Eighteenth Century by Haydn, 
Gluck, Carissimi“and Pergolesi, and among 
his other numbets the grand aria from 
‘Matrimonio Segreto,” displayed his won- 
derful voice to its best advantage. “La 
donna é@ mobile,”. from “Rigoletto,” was 
not on the printed program, but at the close 
of the recital the audience remained seated, 
applauding so insistently and calling for 
this number, thatthe noted tenor finally 
sang it, and again won showers of applause. 
Roberto E. Francini accompanied Bonci 
and also played two solo numbers in a 
pleasing manner. 





LAST FREE CONCERT GIVEN 





Fleck’s Orchestra Heard with 
Richmond Choral Club 


The New York City Orchestra, Henry 
[. Fleck, conductor, assisted by Marie 
Stoddart, Mrs. Etta Burgess Nobbes, 
Henry D. Bastow and W. J. Coulson, solo- 
ists, together with the Richmond Hill 
Choral Club, appeared in a production of 
the “Messiah,” on March 6, in the final 
concert of the New York World’s free 
series. 

The large chorus of 100 voices, under the 
direction of Walter H. Robinson, held up 
its end of the performance in a praise- 
worthy manner, and each of the soloists 
did distinguished work. 


The orchestral program included Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Asa’s Death” and “Anitra’s Dance,” Grieg, 
and Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours.” 
ach number was played in spirited fash- 
ion, and Professor Fleck conducted in his 
usual able manner. The orchestra has at- 
tained remarkable finish. 


Prof. 


GRERVILLE-REACHE'S 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Songs in French, German, Italian 
and English Sung with Rich 
and Noble Voice 


Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the favorite 
French contralto, who has absented herself 
all too long from New York this season, 
was heard in a song recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week. 





—Copyright Mishken 

Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the Famous 
French Contralto, Who Made a Wel- 
come New York Appearance in Recit- 
al Last Week 


The artist has an exceptionally large fol- 
lowing, as was made plain by the size and 
the applause of the audience, and before 
the last group of songs the ushers were 
kept busy carrying down the aisles vast 
heaps of flowers. The singer’s program, 
which follows, was particularly noteworthy 
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for the wide range vi ground it covered, 
though it cannot be denied that it was 
somewhat too long: 


“‘Apaisement,” Beethoven; Air de ‘‘Jeannot et 
Collin,” Nicolo; “Der Tod und das Madchen,” 
Schubert; “Sapphische Ode,” Brahms; “Ich grolle 
nicht,” Schumann; “Aria da Chiesa,’’ Stradella; 
“Addio,” Parelli (dedicated to Mme. Gerville- 
Réache); “Piacer d’Amor’’ (1740), Martini; Noc- 
turne, Marion Eugenie Bauer; “Hindu Slumber 
Song,” Harriet are; “Nightingale Lane,” R. 
Axtel Wachtmeister; “Elégie,’”’” Massenet; ‘“‘Le 
Nil,” Xavier Leroux, with violin obbligato by An- 
tonio Ferrara; “Fedia,’’ Camille Erlanger; “Chan- 
son Slave,’”” Chaminade; “Le Secret,” Fauré; “La 
Cloche,” Saint-Saéns. 


The average opera singer depends for 
recital success largely upon the reputation 
he or she may have built up on the operatic 
stage. Mme. Gerville-Réache has certainly 
achieved distinguished triumphs in the ter- 
ritory of opera, but she has no need to 
prop herself ‘upon so uncertain a staff in 
bidding for favor as a recitalist. She 
would be an admirable artist in the latter 
role, quite itrespective of the quality of 
her operatic work. Aside from her rich 
and noble voice she has pure French dis- 
tinction of style, temperament, versatility 
and poetic understanding. Of all these 
qualities she left her audience not a mo- 
ment in doubt last week. She adapted her 
resources fully to the mood and character 
of every song and traversed a wide gamut 
of emotions. 


Mme. Getville-Réache’s voice itself was 
in its best condition. Her lower tones have 
an organ-like richness and somber sonority 
and they are smooth and sympathetic. Her 
higher tones are clear and vibrant. It is 
not often that a French artist can sing the 
Schubert, Brahms and Schumann numbers 
with such emotional sincerity and such a 
grasp of their deeper qualities. In the 
French songs, on the other hand, there was 
typical Gallic refinement and the “Aria di 
Chiesa” of Stradella was delivered with up- 
lifting effect. Mme. Gerville-Réache was 
compelled. to repeat Schumann’s “Ich 
grolle Nicht” and-several other numbers, 
as well as to add some encores. The sing- 
er’s enunciation in French, German, Italian 
and English was exceedingly good. 


The violin obbligato in the Massenet and 
Leroux sofgs was acceptably played by An- 
tonio Ferrara, while the piano accompani- 
ments were very well managed by Joseph 


Allard. 

The representatives of the French So- 
ciety for Authors, Composers and Publish- 
ers of Music became active just before the 
concert and succeeded in eliminating num- 
bers by Debussy and Hahn from the pro- 
gram. H. F. P. 





Opinions of other critics: 


Since she was heard here last, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache has improved immensely. Her voice, which 
only a few years ago had seemed uneven, is now 


remarkable, not only for its warmth and range, but 
also for its unity. Though best suited to the opera 
boards, it was most effective yesterday in songs 


which called for delicate expression, refinement 
of tone and dainty phrasing.—The American. 


Her voice was at its best. There have been 
times in her operatic performances when it has 
had much less freshness, color and power than it 
had yesterday. It has the greatest beauty in its 
middle register, though her deep tones, the tones 
of a true contralto, such as are seldom heard, 
are very effective and cannot fail to impress the 
listener.—The Times. 


Mildred Potter Church Soloist 


Mildred Potter, the contralto, has ac- 
cepted an offer from the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, to become 
a member of its quartet choir, beginning 
next season. This is one of the most de- 
sirable church positions in New York and 
Miss Potter’s engagement is the result of 
her recent sticcess in concert and church 
work. 





Frances Pelton Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave a musical program entitled “An 
Hour in Marie Antoinette’s Salon,” at 
Sherry’s, on March 14, when she had 


the assistance of Paul Dufault, the Cana- 
dian tenor, Mme. Augette Foret, in Breton 


songs and old ballads, and MHendrika 
Troostwyk, violinist. The program was 
made up of seventeenth century music, 


which Miss Pelton Jones has specialized in 
with much success. 


PHILHARMONIG IS 
CHANGING BY-LAWS 


Membership to Be Increased to 
Permit Acceptance of 
Pulitzer Bequest 


Such changes as were necessary in the 
by-laws of the Philharmonic Society be- 
fore that organization could meet the re- 
quirements set forth in the will of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer to receive the income from 
his $500,000 bequest have been made and 
are being submitted to the members of the 
society. ' 

One of the conditions of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
bequest was that the Philharmonic should 
increase its membership to at least 1000, 
and at present the membership is limited 
to musicians in the orchestra, the various 
guarantors being apart from the organiza- 
tion. Plans to remedy this have been un- 
der consideration for some time by repre- 
sentatives of the Philharmonic Society and 
the trustees of the Pulitzer estate, and the 
result has been unofficially approved by the 
members of the Philharmonic. It is ex- 
pected that the completed plans will be 
ready for official sanction not later than 
the close of the present season. 





HUTCHESON TO TOUR EUROPE 


Baltimore Pianist Will Make Berlin 
Début with Philharmonic Orchestra 


BALTIMORE, March 11.—Ernest Hutche- 
son, the distinguished pianist, will sail for 
Europe at the end of the next Chautauqua 
season, on August 24, going direct to Ber- 
lin, where he will make his headquarters. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s concert work has grown 
to such proportions that he finds it .too 
great a strain to do any regular teaching. 
His public appearances numbered more than 
forty last year, and by the end of the pres- 
ent season this number will have been 
greatly exceeded. 

Mr. Hutcheson has decided to devote 
himself almost exclusively to concert work 
for some time to come. Next season he 
will play principally in Germany and Eng- 
land, making his début in October with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin, and 
will later play a series of recitals in Lon- 
don. He has already received a number 
of applications from pianists wishing to 
study with him in Germany, but it is doubt- 
ful whether he will do even a_ limited 
amount of teaching. W. J. R. 


English Lecturer Talks on Folksongs 


A. Foxton Ferguson, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, gave an interesting lecture 
recital on the “Folk Lore and Folksongs 
of the Spring” at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on March 8 Mr. Ferguson, 
who is an authority on the folksongs of 
England, told of the origin of various 
quaint customs among the peasantry. With 
S. H. Quincy at the piano he sang a num- 
ber of the old folk songs, some of which 
he had learned from the peasants them- 
selves, such as the song-dramatization of an 
incantation which the farmers once thought 
brought fertility to a field. 
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Teachers! Can you give clear and concise defini- 
tions of Ritard, Ritenuto and Rallentando and 
differentiate among them? 
in the 
Gordon’s Graded Piano Course, a most up-to- 
date Graded Course. 
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“MERE MAN” IN AMERICAN MUSIC. 


It was related in last week’s Musicat AMERICA how 
the business men of Fort Wayne, Indiana, had lent 
their support to a series of high class chamber con- 
certs. Next to supporting a symphony orchestra this 
is, perhaps, the most dignified thing that a community 
can do in the musical field, except, possibly, to support 
a genuinely high class choral organization, a thing all 
too rare in America. 

The list of names of the Fort Wayne business men 
give a very substantial look to this undertaking, and 
produce a gratifying effect in the mind of one who is 
hoping for the best musical development in American 
communities. 

By this statement nothing is meant to be implied 
against the work of women’s musical clubs. The wo- 
men throughout the land have had much more time to 
give to matters intellectual and artistic than have the 
men, whose whole energies have had to go to the up- 
building of business under conditions of fierce compe- 
tition. The women’s clubs have striven through dec- 
ades to launch the cause of musical art in their com- 
munities and have accomplished wonderful things 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Sooner or later there comes a time, however, when 
to put a sufficiently substantial foundation under this 
growing musical life, the co-operation of the men is re- 
quired. This is as it should be, for it can result, not 
only in gaining a more solid financial foundation for 
artistic operations, but it must also result in a broad- 
ening of the mental range of a nation of men too long 
given to the purely commercial upbuilding of the land. 

With due and with glad recognition of women in 
their indispensable efforts toward the establishment of 
a musical civilization in America, it must still be urged 
that a time arrives when a normal and balanced artistic 
growth demands the introduction of the masculine 
mind. Certainly a continued or a further separation be- 
tween the sexes in this country, in respect of musical 
art, is not a desirable thing. The force of the whole 
people should be given to such a growth. 

In an important town of the Middle West recently a 
singer of exceptional virility and considerable bluntness 
happened to appear on the same day when the local 
women’s club was giving a MacDowell program. The 
singer chanced to be invited to attend, and did so. He 
listened to a very sentimental paper on the composer, 
and to one or two of MacDowell’s slightest and frailest 
songs daintily sung, when he found himself, like 
Jean Christophe, at the concert of the Mannerchor, 
unable to contain himself longer. He let it be under- 
stood in no uncertain way, that if they thought that that 


which was being presentéd to them was the real Mac- 
Dowell, they were vastly mistaken. 

An occasion was provided where the visitor could 
give them some MacDowell after his own idea, and 
on this occasion the husband of one of the leading 
women of the club, himself a prominent business man. 
was present. The singer came out strongly with some 
of the biggest things of MacDowell which he knew, 
and the business man at once became excited. 

“If you will do this kind of thing,” he exclaimed, “I 
will support it, and get one hundred other men to do 
the same.” 

He stopped the singer, held up the meeting, jumped 
into his automobile, and scoured the district to pick 
up business friends and bring them in to hear the re- 
mainder of the event. 

It is too early to know what this incident may have 
led to. While the circumstance, as pictured, is not to 
be regarded as representative of the work which many 
of the women’s clubs are doing, it is none the less 
significant with regard to the point in question. The 
masculine and the femine mind working together will 
produce a stronger art, and a more strongly supported 
art, than will either alone. 





LISZT CENTENARY AFTERMATH. 


It will be one hundred years before there can be 
another Liszt centenary, while the Wagner centenary 
is only one year ahead. Some people will feel that 
the musical world is for this reason open to congratu- 
lations. 

Presumably almost everyone has been glad to gain 
a broader view of Liszt. It does not appear, however, 
on the passing of the Liszt centenary, that the public 
attitude has been greatly changed toward the composi- 
tions of this extraordinary man. He stands, as before, 
as a man of enormous personality in the musical world, 
as a man of powerful creative impulse and dazzlingly 
brilliant achievements, although as one who is not ex- 
actly in the middle of the stream of the evolution of 
composition. He does stand in the middle of the 
stream of the evolution of program music, but program 
music is but one of the several streams into which 
modern music has split. Undoubtedly, we owe much 
that has come from Richard Strauss to the influence of 
Liszt, but there will be division of opinion upon the 
amount of this debt. 

A better idea has perhaps been gained of Liszt as a 
man of original ideas. It has long been common 
knowledge that Wagner used.certain of Liszt’s ideas in 
the web of his mighty works. It may be that the last 
year has brought out the fact that Wagner has bor- 
rowed a little more generously than has been supposed; 
and there has presumably been some spread of the 
knowledge of this fact. 

Some writers have cited instances of Wagner’s bor- 
rowing from Liszt in a way consciously calculated to 
throw discredit upon Wagner. In the first place we 
know that Wagner acknowledged to Liszt, personally, 
occasions where he had used his themes. Of far more 
importance is it, however, to note the relation which 
this circumstance bears to Wagner’s kind of greatness. 
Had Wagner been a little man, the matter would have 
been very different. If his whole reputation had to 
stand upon ideas taken from others, no one would be 
giving him a second thought today. Wagner was one 
of those tremendous figures who sums up in his art 
everything which his epoch can contribute to it. He is 
not a personal artist, giving out his own particular 
moods now and then, as does the lyric poet and com- 
poser. His whole art and purpose was a reaching into 
the deepest heart of his time, and a reaching out to 
the very boundaries of human thought and feeling, in 
order to sum up all that the humanity of his time had 
to give through the medium in which he worked. 

Wagner was not working out only a musical evolu- 
tion; he was seizing broadly upon the musical scheme 
and possibilities of the day, to apply them to his con- 
ception of drama. He is supposed to have said once 
something to the effect that he got his instrumentation 
from Berlioz, his form from Beethoven, his harmony 
from Chopin, etc. Wagner’s greatness, which is of a 
totally different sort from that of the individualist (i.e., 
the man with the particular desire of getting his indi- 
viduality expressed) was of the sort which throws out a 
dragnet with the intention of hauling in the universe. 
Shakespeare borrowed his stories, the themes of his 
plays, from every source; Milton did something very 
similar. The man who is great enough can afford to do 
this because he is recasting these ideas in a shape in 
which they will be far more acceptable to the world as a 
whole than they were in their original form. He is 
remaking humanity’s picture of itself. Such a man be- 
longs to humanity, and therefore all that humanity can 
provide belongs to him. The whole matter is that he 
must be great enough to justify the trust. 

Liszt is honored in Wagner, not wronged. If the 
forthcoming Wagner centenary brings out more infor- 
mation concerning Wagner’s borrowings from Liszt, so 


much the better. Thus will Liszt be further honored, 
and Wagner’s superhuman assimilative powers, without 
which he could never have done his destined work, will 
become more apparent. It is the small minded person, 
and not Wagner, who is harmed by any misunderstand- 
ing on this score. 





THE PERENNIAL GOLD BRICK. 


The farmer, frequently from Jersey, with broad- 
brimmed straw hat and carpet-bag, who buys a gold 
brick on Broadway, has for so long been so well ad- 
vertised a figure, that at the present time it is doubtful 
if the most remote resident of Podunk would permit 
himself to play such a role. 

In the musical world one would almost be justified in 
thinking that the author or composer who sends his 
poem or his song, with money, for its publication and 
exploitation by an obscure alleged publishing house, oc- 
cupies a position similar to that of our rustic friend 
from Jersey. And yet one signing himself “A Victim” 
finds it possible to write a letter to the New York 
Times describing this species of fraud, and suggests 
that it would be well to investigate-“publishers doing 
business along these lines.” The climax is capped when 
one sees that the letter is dated from “Jersey City, 
a. ae 

Well, well, who’d have thought it? The generation 
appears to be less enlightened than has been supposed, 
and the gold brick artist appears to be a plant of per- 
ennial bloom. Nothing is more engaging to the atten- 
tion in the present circumstance, however, than the 
delightful naivété of the victim in so readily disclosing 
his locale. 
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A Musical Pioneer in Florida 


Maud Powell, America’s distinguished violinist has 
just returned from a concert tour in Florida, where 
she did pioneer work in cities little used to programs 
of the type she presents. “I found especially that the 
smaller towns are appreciative of good music,” she 
said. ‘The larger fashionable resorts are more like 
sanitariums. People sit on the porches until 9 o’clock, 
and then they retire. “Jacksonville, .of course, is a 
metropolis, and I had success there. But everywhere in 
the smaller towns I was surprised at the interest.” 


Cohen—Gertrude Cohen who wii! be heard for the 
first time in a piano recital in New York next week, is 
a protegé of Paderewski, and it was through him that 
she finished her studies with Leschetizky in Vienna 
Miss Cohen has the distinction of being one of the very 
few pianists to whom the great teacher devoted his 
time during the Summer months, so that her studies 
would not be interrupted. 


Rubinstein—The boy pianist, Beryl Rubinstein, has 

made the subject of an advertising talk by William C. 
Freeman, the publicity expert. From the success of the 
youthful prodigy the writer draws the lesson that prac- 
tice is necessary in order to attain harmony in adver- 
tising. 
_Bachaus—There is no accounting for likes and dis- 
likes among people in general and particularly among 
artists. Wilhelm Bachaus, the German pianist, now 
on a successful American tour, is known to be a great 
Beethoven and Brahms admirer. To one realizing this, 
it was interesting to ask Mr. Bachaus at a recent per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House how he enjoyed the work 
of the popular Italian composer. “I like it very much,” 
said the virtuoso, but I admire his ‘Girl of the Golden 
West’ much more.” When he was asked whether he 
took Puccini seriously, the pianist seemed surprised and 
answered that of course he took Puccini seriously. 
Strange is it not—or is it?—that a Beethovenite- 
Brahmsite should like Puccini. 


Stransky—J osef Stransky, the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conductor, after a siege of symphonic 
music, takes delight in relaxation at Hammerstein’s Vic- 
toria Theater, where vaudeville obtains. 
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The Gargantuan Appetite of Consolo and the Blow That Almost Killed 
Wielich—When Constantino Yon Was Mistaken for Chinese— 


A Farewell Word from Hensel 


ME. VALERI, the Italian voice spe- 
cialist, invited a merry little party 
to her house the other night, among those 
favored with the coveted invitations to 
help eat real Italian spaghetti being Mr. 
and Mrs. Alessandro Bonci, Ernesto Con- 
solo, the pianist, and Mrs. Consolo; a very 
nice old lady associated with a monthly 
magazine, a very charming young lady, a 
pupil of Mme. Valeri, and Yours Truly. 
On such occasions—I mean when there 
is real spaghetti to be had—I am usually 
the first arrival, but I was only a few 
minutes ahead of Mr. Consolo, who rubbed 
his hands in anticipation of the coming 
feast. 
The general topic of the ante-dinner con- 





Conception by Cartoonist Jack Smith 
of Alexander Heinemann, the Lieder 
Singer 


versation was “spaghetti,” only occasion- 
ally interrupted by the very nice old lady 
who was very much interested in Italy’s 
musical treasures, but not in spaghetti. 

Mr. Consolo, who had repeatedly, earn- 
estly and jokingly, inquired as to the 
progress his favorite dish was making, 
became very insistent. 

“I must confess to a very active appe- 
tite,” said he, “and the only bigger appetite 
I ever heard of was the one | myself had 
as a boy—quite a young boy. One of my 
chief delights then was to go to one of 
the butchers in our neighborhood, on the 
outskirts of Rome, and admire the big 
chunks of meat hanging there. When I 
had picked out the one that looked best 
to me I would ask the butcher to cut a 
very big slice off—a slice that would make 
a dinner for five men, and have that slice 
grilled and eat it in the presence of the 
crowd that invariably gathered just to see 


me eat. Oh, yes,’ laughed Mr. Consolo, 

“my appetite had a reputation that extend- 

ed far in those days.” 
* * x 

The spaghetti was ready. I should have 
said fetucini, in order to be able to ex- 
plain better Mr. Consolo’s concentrated at- 
tention. 

The very nice old lady evidently had not 
grasped the importance of this event, or 
she would have left Mr. Consolo alone 
with his beloved “fetucini.” Someone had 
mentioned that Mr. Consolo had a grown- 
up daughter, just seventeen. 

“How lovely,” the very nice old lady 
exclaimed. “And is she musical, like her 
father?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Consolo said, indistinctly. 

“And what does she like best?” Mr. 
Consolo’s musical neighbor persisted. 

“The ‘Merry Widow,’ alas!” sighed Mr. 
Consolo. 

Later the conversation at that upper end 
of the table turned to serious topics, and 
being at the lower end of the table I de- 
\oted my attention as devotedly as I knew 
how to the fair American, the pupil of 
Mme. Valeri, whom I admired greatly. | 
was particularly desirous to create an im- 
pression upon one so charming, and my 
attention was only temporarily diverted by 
a polite little argument with the musical 
old lady. | had the great satisfaction of 
hearing everybody take sides with me, how- 
ever, and after some diplomatic phrase- 
juggling the argument was abandoned. 
But | had incurred the displeasure of the 
nice old lady, and | was to be reminded 
of it with no uncertain emphasis later. 

The dessert had arrived and | had for 
gotten all about musical arguments, and 
was having a delightful time with my fair 
neighbor. | felt that I was making myself 
fairly irresistible and was so absorbed at 
the moment that I did not notice a lull in 
the conversation at the upper end of the 
table—the lull before the storm. 

And then the lightning descended upon 
me in the dulcet voice of the very nice old 
lady: “Oh, by the way, Mr. Wielich, | 
forgot entirely to ask you, how is Mrs. 
Wielich ?” 

No thunder followed, and I weathered 
the storm as well as I could, but, honestly, 
can you beat that? 

Resolved: No more spaghetti dinners 
with such fascinating table neighbors for 
me, unless I have a week’s notice to pre- 
pare my defense! 

x * x 

T°? my great amazement I[ find that over 

my head, and in place of my head, a 
new heading has been substituted for “Be- 
hind the Curtain.” I don’t mean to re- 
monstrate because that beauty picture of 
mine was taken out of the paper, but if I 
had known something about it beforehand 
I might have written a few lines about Mr. 
Viafora’s new masterpiece, but that is too 
late now, and all that remains to be ex- 
plained is that the characters from left to 
right, so aptly portrayed by Viafora’s pen, 
are, first, the conductor; second, the first 
ballet dancer; third, the contralto; fourth, 
the tenor; fifth, the prima donna soprano; 


sixth, the basso profundo, and last, the 
villain baritone! Of course, no one in 
particular is meant, and if any of the 


slender contraltos should feel offended be- 
cause the one above pictured is rather 
plump I apologize beforehand. I also feel 
the need of apologizing on behalf of Mr. 
Viafora for having all the artists turn 
their backs to the readers, but it could not 


be helped since they are all peeping 
through the curtain and a front view 
would be practicaliy impossible. 

* x * 


HERE was a merry little luncheon party 
at the Italian Club last week, the pic- 
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Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 
piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 


great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 
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ture of which, from Viafora’s pen, will 
appear in some other part of the paper. 
“Among those present” were Mr. [reund, 
the two brothers. Constantino Yon, the 
singing teacher, and Pietro, the organist. 
Constantino Yon, who, by the way, speaks 
excellent English, although he has been a 
comparatively short time in this country, 
told of his experiences when he was strug- 
gling for recognition here. 

“The first time I crossed the ocean,” 
he said, “I was traveling on a steamer 
which carried a delegation of some thirty 
Chinese bound for a congress in the United 
States. My fair neighbor at the table, 
who had paid not the slightest attention to 
me, was apparently very much concerned 
and interested in the Chinese, who seemed 
to exercise a certain fascination over her. 
My neighbor did not know my name, which, 
by the way, had not appeared on the pas- 
senger list, as we had engaged passage only 
at the last minute. When the first supple- 
ment of the passenger list on board was 
issued the lady turned to me and asked me 
whether ‘Yon’ was my name. I nodded 
affirmatively, and imagine my consternation 
when her face changed to the most amiable 
expression and she said, ‘How delightful; 
I didn’t know you were a Chinaman!’ 

“When I reached New York my first aim 
was to learn how to speak English prop- 
erly and with a good accent. One of my 
singing pupils drew my attention to a 
mistake which I made constantly, namely, 
leaving out the ‘s’ when forming a plural. 
I would say ‘two verse of poetry,’ ‘two 
glass of beer,’ ‘a number of house,’ and 
she would make me say after her, ‘Two 
verses of poetry,’ ‘two glasses of beer,’ 
‘a number of houses,’ etc., emphasizing the 
es. I went along smoothly until I told 
this same pupil one day of one of our big 
convents where I had often heard beauti- 
ful masses (emphasizing the es) chanted 
by monkes (emphasizing the es). ‘What!’ 
exclaimed my pupil, ‘masses sung by mon 
keys? I never heard of such a thing!’ 
“Why, certainly,’ I replied, ‘didn’t you tell 
me that the plural of mass was masses, 
and doesn’t it make monk monkes?’ It 
took her some time to convince me of my 
deplorable’ error.” 

. * + 

Of course, all this talk about being able 

to speak one language instead of five led 


me on to my favorite hobby, the necessity 
of knowing as many foreign languages as 
possible. 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Freund, “I don’t 
believe in that at all. I remember that a 
very beautiful actress once said to me, and 
[ think that she was absolutely right, that 
three phrases in any language would carry 
one anywhere, and these are the phrases: 
‘J'ai faim, je vous aime, and c'est assez, 
(1 am hungry. I| love you; and it is 
enough ).” 

When I heard that I had to acknowledge 
that I was beaten, for I know that with 
these three phrases one can go around the 
world. 

x * x 

EINRICH HENSEL, the Wagnerian 
tenor, leaves this week on the Maure- 
tania. When I paid him my farewell visit 
last Tuesday he was all smiles on account 
of his recent success in “Siegfried,” and 
the news of his re-engagement for next 
winter, which had arrived that very morn- 
ing. Mr. Hensel’s charming young wife, 
a bride of a few months, looked every now 
and then into the room to find out whether 
our lengthy conversation was not finished. 
“Bubichen, aren’t you coming soon?” 
Imagine this big man and celebrated tenor 
being called just plain “little boy!” “You 
must excuse her,’ Mr. Hensel said, “but 
this is my day off, and I really haven't 
been able to give a minute of it to her. 
Her impatience is quite pardonable. I 
welcome the ocean trip, which will give us 
some rest after the strenuous life in this 
country. Yet I shall be glad to be back 
next Winter, not for the sake of the dol- 
lars, but for the sake of singing to a public 
which has a very keen appreciation and a 
fine ear for good voices and good music. I 
dare say it is an excellent school for any 
artist with great aspirations. I am not 
coming back for the sake of the dollars, 
because, incredible as it may seem to you, 
[ have spent in this country every cent 
which I have earned here, and T am going 
back not:one cent the richer. But the ex- 

perience has been worth paying for!” 


Lupwic WIELICH. 


Arthur Schnabel has concluded a series 
of three piano recitals to “capacity” audi- 
ences in Berlin. 
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Three Conditions for Opera in English 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I am very much interested in this talk 
about “English Grand Opera” and its be- 
ing understood by the people. I take it 
that the latter is the “object all-sublime” 
of the whole movement. There are two 
considerations to be mentioned in this con- 
nection—one of which has been referred 
to rather gingerly, the other not at all, 
probably because it concerns opera in any 
language whatsoever. The first is in re- 
gard to translating—are there really good 
translations of the standard operas? Of 
course, some of the librettos in the orig- 
inal are very poor stuff, that of “Il Tro- 
vatore,” for instance, where a_ singable 
version which does not do violence to the 
original musical accents may be said to be 
all that is.necessary. But I submit the fol- 
lowing examples from. one of the transla- 
tions: “’Tis the air cold and damp per- 
chance with chills disturbs thee” and “Lady, 
explicate, tell me.” 

These are hardly very agreeable speci- 
mens (in fact, one might compile a dic- 
tionary of words used only in grand opera, 
such as “explicate,” “reprobation,” “dis- 
culpate,” etc.!). 

The problem is still greater in Wagner, 
whose highly poetic text has never yet been 
translated properly, at least in an edition 
with music. And I have heard “Come, 
Eva, come, we ought to trot’—“Die Meis- 
tersinger,” sung with a qualm. And how 
about “There lie, noisomest brute! Need- 
ful sticks in your gizzard !”— 
I have never heard “Siegfried” in English, 
but I have been informed that this has 
also been sung in public. It is to the 
credit of Schott’s Sons that, in their later 
edition of “The Ring,” “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Parsifal,” they have published a much 
better translation than the puerile one by 
Corder. I understand that Breitkopf and 
Haertel contemplate a better translation 
of “Lohengrin” and “Tristan” than the old 
ones, “authorized by Wagner’s heirs,” who 
probably are not competent to judge of 
English translations. 

The other point referred to is that of a 
“discreet accompaniment.” Let it be ad- 
mitted that there are passages where the 
orchestral climax is more important than 
the words. But climaxes do not always 
mean noise, as those who used to listen to 
Seidl well know. Of course, in ensembles, 
such as the “Meistersinger Quintet,” the 
words would not be understood no matter 
how perfectly enunciated, or however dis- 
creet the accompaniment. Sut, on the 
whole, enunciation of the singer is only 
half the battle, the other half is the task 
of the conductor. He then is the Scylla 
and Charybdis of orchestral accompanying ; 
for it has been my experience, after care- 
fully subduing the orchestral accompani- 
ment to have the singers complain of in- 
suthcient support. 

As a remedy I suggest that if our *orches- 
tral pits could be arranged somewhat on 
the Bayreuth model, and if the orchestra 
could play toward the singer as much as 


“Siegfried.” | 


possible, this difficulty might be lessened 
to a great extent. 

Lastly, consonants will not carry, .even 
when spoken to the limits of a large au- 
ditorium. This is shown whenever “Fide- 
lio” or any other opera with spoken dia- 
logue is given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

To sum up for ideal grand opera in Eng- 
lish three conditions must be met, taking 
good enunciation for granted: 

1. Geod translations. 

2. A discreet accompaniment. 

3. A not too large auditorium. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Humiston. 

New York, March 6. 





Opera in the Vernacular 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


May I ask you to suggest, in one of your 
articles, that the supposition so expressed 
lately in America to the effect that if opera 
there were sung in English every one could 
understand it may be a slightly mistaken 
one. I take this ground, as lately I have 
been to the Scala and the Dal Verme fre- 
quently and have seen many of the Italians 
in the audience busily studying the libretto, 
though the operas were sung in Italian and 
with few exceptions by Italian artists. 
Such has been the case even when “La 
Traviata” and the ever beautiful “Aida” 
have been given. 

I am in great sympathy with those at 
home who hope to have opera “in Eng- 
lish,” if originally written in and composed 
for that language, but think it would be 
unfair toward even our greatest artists if 
the public should expect to understand all 
the text and then criticise the artists un- 
favorably should they fail to do so—in 
view of the fact that so many Italians here 
find the libretto necessary to their com- 
plete understanding. 

While we all know that correct and easy 
enunciation greatly helps the voice, yet 
there are times when the great singer would 
be criticised vocally should he sacrifice 
tone, in bel canto and dramatic passages, 
completely for the excessively clear pro- 
nunciation of the words. 

Though what I have written is certainly 
not a new suggestion you may think it 
worth noticing. Yours sincerely, 

A CoNSTANT READER. 
Hotel de La Ville, 
Milan, February 23, 1912. 





Schenectady Deserves the Credit 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

On page 4 of your issue of March 2nd 
you published a notice in reference to the 
recent performance of Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
which I gave in this city. Your. notice, 
however, stated that it was given in Syra- 
cuse. 

1 wish you would make a correction in 
your next issue, as we are working very 
hard to get Schenectady on the musical 
map. Yours truly, 

J. Bert Curtey. 

1197 Union Street. 

Schenectady, March 6, 1912. 
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AMERICAN SINGER WINS 
HIGH FAVOR OF ROYALTY 


Kathleen Howard Sings Negro Melodies 
in Private Music Room of 
Grand Duke of Hesse 


DarMstapt, Germany, March 2.—Kath- 
leen Howard, the young contralto of the 
Darmstadt Royal Opera, who often sings 
before the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Hesse in private musicales, a favorite 
form of entertainment in Darmstadt, was 
invited to the palace recently for an in- 
formal Sunday supper. Among the guests 
was Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, before whose mother Miss Howard 
has already sung in London. After sup- 
per the Grand Duke conducted Miss How- 
ard to his private music-room, which only 
a few pareane: have been pe rmitted to see. 





acoustic properties, is finished in blue 
mosaic, lighted by a unique system of mys- 
terious blue incandescent circles. Behind 
the piano is a fresco of the spirit of Music, 
a veiled female figure, seated in the at- 
titude of Buddha, in strange Oriental col- 
oring and set with diamonds and _ chryso- 
prase. The entire decorative scheme is 


original with the Grand Duke and he takes 
great pride in it. 

In this exotic setting Miss Howard sang 
to her own accompaniment some genuine 
negro melodies, many of which were col- 
lected by her father years ago in the South. 
The Grand Duke, who has a passion for 
folk-song, was enchanted and _ suggested 
that she give them in public. 

Acting upon his suggestion Miss Howard 
sang them the next week dressed in the 
costume of a negro “mammy” at the big 
Kinstlerfest in Darmstadt and made the 
greatest success of the evening. 





A delightful artistic diversion was in- 
augurated in a series of Tuesday afternoon 
Lenten recitals by Lillian Woodward 
Street under distinguished social auspices 
last week at the Auditorium Hotel parlors 
in Chicago. Associated with her are Mar- 
garet M. Saulisbury, soprano, and Matilda 
Rose, pianist, who added immensely to the 
musical weight of the program. Lillian 
Woodward Street in Cantillations fur- 
nished some fine literary novelties, includ- 
ing “A half hour with Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania.” The Bergerettes, 
Romances and Chansons of the Eighteenth 
Century, were given by Miss Saulisbury 
with befitting daintiness, and Miss Rose’s 
piano playing was much admired. 
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SERIOUS OPERA Ad 
VAUDEVILLE “TURN” 


Tabloid Version of ‘“‘Samson et 
Dalila”? in New York 
Music Halls 


TABLOID grand opera in English has 
been successfully introduced to vaude- 
ville by Albert Mildenberg, who has placed 
his condensed version of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila” in the music halls. 
Mr. Mildenberg has cast the opera with 
pupils of his school, the leading roles be- 
ing taken by Frederick Hester and Flor- 


ence Crosby. The entire story of the 
Saint-Saéns work has been represented in 
the reduced version, and in consequence of 
the compression of the plot the action is 
all the more vivid. 

The principal lyric numbers of the score 
have been included, along with the chief 
dramatic situations, and although the ne- 
cessities of a modern vaudeville bill have 
caused the opera to follow such a contrast- 
ing offering as a German dialect comedian, 
it has been received by the audiences with 
serious appreciation. 

“My project of condensed opera in Eng- 
lish is truly educational,” declared Mr. Mil- 
denberg in his Carnegie Hall studio the 
other day,” because it is making opera- 
lovers out of a section of our people which 
could not be reached in any other way. 
The Metropolitan Opera House is not edu- 
cational, nor does it pretend to be, and few 
of our American cities have their own 
opera houses like the European towns. Our 





tabloid opera is going to be heard every- 
where by audiences which would never 
think of going to grand opera of their own 
accord. 

“When the vaudeville audiences learn to 





this way there will spring up a public which 
will demand grand opera in the vernacular. 
Another result which I look for is the 
eventual ‘establishing of an opera house 
which will be devoted to an intimate pres- 





Scene from Albert Mildenberg’s Vaudeville Production of “Samson et Dalila,” 


Designed to Create Taste for Grand Opera Among the Masses. 
and Florence Crosby, as 


Hester, as “Samson,” 


appreciate opera in a condensed form they 
will naturally long to hear each work in 
the original version. And having heard 
the operas given in English they will not 
be satisfied with a performance in a lan- 
guage which they cannot understand. In 


Frederick 
“Dalila,” in Center 


entation of one-act operas in English.” 

Encouraged by the favorable reception 
of his “Samson et Dalila” production, Mr. 
Mildenberg is preparing a series of operatic 
condensations for vaudeville, the first of 
which will be “Aida.” 





TETRAZZINI GIVES TWO 
LOS ANGELES CONCERTS 


Soprano Stars as Usual in the “Lucia” 
“Mad Scene,” but Her Shortcomings 
in English Are Manifest 

Los ANGELES, March 5.—Tetrazzini, of 
the velvet voice, delighted 2,500 lovers of 
heautiful tone production and coloratura 
singing at the Auditorium Friday night. 
\o more luscious tone than Tetrazzini’s 
has been heard since her last visit to Los 
Angeles, if ever, though possibly the finely 
attuned ear may remember those of greater 
accuracy on the altissimo notes. 

When a number calls for dramatic force, 
like the “Ritorna Vincitor,” “Aida,” with 
which the singer made her opening bow, 
her work is least successful. Her forte is 
not the broad dramatic sweep of intense 
emotion, nor is it in the essay af Eng- 
lish ballads. The management recognizes 
the necessity of stating on the program 
that the language used is English. She is 
at her best in selections like the Gounod 





“Ave Maria” and the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia.” 

Emelio Puyans was the flutist in the 
“Lucia,” “Mad Scene,” getting as many 
tonal shadings out of his rather monot- 
onous instrument in proportion as Tetraz- 
zini does for a coloratura soprano. Yves 
Nat proved delightful as soloist as well 
as accompanist, a really temperamental 
pianist whose caressing touch was a mu- 
sical joy. Harold Meek, baritone, held the 
unenviable position of second fiddlist on a 
prima donna program. He is a big fel- 
low, most presentable and has a pleasing 
voice. 

Monday night a second recital was given 
and the same features as above set forth 
were notable. W. F. G. 





Chicago Singer Injured in New York 


William Nissenson, first tenor in the 
chorus of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, was injured while alighting from 
a street car in New York on March 5, 
when a taxicab going at a high ‘rate of 
speed struck him, bruising him severely 
about the face and body. 
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HUTCHESON PLAYS HIS 
FAREWELL TO BALTIMORE 


Tremendous Ovation for Local Pianist 
in Last Appearance—Stransky Or- 
chestra in Free Concert 





3ALTIMORE, March 7.—The Philharmonic 
Society of New York gave one of the finest 
concerts of the season at the Lyric on 
March 4. An interesting program began 
with an artistic rendering of the Mozart 
Overture, “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.” 
Two Elegiac Melodies for String Orches 
tra, op. 34, by Grieg, were delightfully in- 
terpreted. The Strauss “Love Scene” from 
‘Feuersnot” was also highly pleasing, and 
the concert concluded with a masterful 
reading of Tschaikowsky’s. Symphony No. 
4, F Minor, op. 36, which aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the audience to a high degree. 
Josef Stransky conducted with his usual 
skill. 


Special interest was manifested in the 


‘concert owing to the farewell public ap- 


pearance in Baltimore of Ernest Hutche- 
son, the distinguished pianist, who appeared 
as soloist. Mr. Hutcheson played with 
brilliant effect the Concerto in D Minor, 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra, a new work 
composed by George F. Boyle of Australia, 
now of the Peabodv Conservatory faculty. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s interpretation was mar- 
velous and the enthusiasm of the audience 
was unbounded. He received an ovation 
both before and after playing the concerto 
and was recalled more than a dozen times. 
Mr. Boyle conducted his concerto and 
shared honors with Mr. Hutcheson. 


W. J. R 
Child-Wonder Pianist to Wed 


Lynette Cecil Gottlieb, the young New 
York pianist, who made her début fifteen 
years ago at the age of three in Chickering 
Hall, is soon to be married to Joseph Ko- 
letsky of New Haven. Miss Gottlieb re- 
ceived a greater part of her musical train- 
ing from her father, Prof. D. M. Gottlieb, 
a former conductor of the Imperial Band 
of Russia. She has won considerable suc- 
cess in her many recitals and concert ap- 
pearances. 








POWERFUL BACKING 
FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Entire City Rallies to Its Sup- 
port—Mr. Russell Tells of 
Its Commercial Value 


Boston, March 9.—Subscriptions to the 
guaranty fund of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany continue to come in steadily, and the 
future of the Opera House is absolutely 
assured. It is apparent that this institution 
will have the strongest kind of financial 
backing, equal if not superior to that of 
any operatic institution in the United 
States. The subscriptions are coming from 
business men and business houses and from 
people in all walks of life, and it shows the 
widespread interest taken in the opera. 

The season of 1912-13 will consist of 
eighteen weeks, beginning on Monday, No- 
vember 25. There will be the usual four 
subscription performances each week. The 
drawings for seats by stockholders in the 
company will take place on March 21. 

Director Henry Russell, of the opera 
company, was a speaker at an “Opera 
Night” at the Aigonquin Club last Satur- 
day evening. He talked of the value of 
opera to Boston as an institution and as a 
business asset. He said that the higher the 
artistic standard the greater its value com- 
mercially in many ways, and declared there 
was no reason why it should not in time 
make Boston eminent as a musical center, 
not only among American cities, but among 
the cities of the world. 

“There is no reason why opera should 
not render a service to. Boston comparable 
to what it has done for Bayreuth, where 
grand opera has resulted in building new 
railroads and hotels and in bringing annu- 
ally throngs of visitors from all over the 
world,” said Mr. Russell. “It would be 
hard to think of a single phase of commer- 
cial activity that would not be benefited if 
Boston could be made a great national or 
international center of musical art.’ 
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FRIEDHEIM WHE QUARTET 


Noted Pianist _ the Marums in Stir- 
ring New York Concert 


The Marum Quartet, composed of Lud- 
wig Marum, Herman Martonne, Jacob Alt- 
schuler and Modest Altschuler, offered its 
second concert of the season at Cooper 
Union, New York, on March 7, with Ar- 
thur lriedheim, the eminent Russian pian 
ist, and Mattie Marum, soprano, as assist- 
ing artists. 

Mr. Friedheim again demonstrated his 
distinguished ability as a Liszt interpreter 
in the two legends, “St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds” and “St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves.” His power as an ensemble 
player was exemplified in the Mendelssohn 
C Minor Trio, which he presented with 
Mr. Marum and Modest Altschuler. The 
stirring rendition of the Scherzo made a 
special appeal to the audience. 

In Dvorak’s melodious American Quar- 
tet the F Major, the Marum ensemble won 
a conspicuous success. Particularly satis- 
fying were the interpretations of the first 
movement and the Lento. 

A pleasing impression was 
Mme. Marum in the “Elégie”’ of Massenet ; 
Leroux’s “Le Nil,” and the “Magic Song” 
of Meyer-Helmund, to which Mr. Marum 
contributed effective violin obbligatos.. Ar- 
thur Rosenstein played the piano accom- 
paniments to the songs. 
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Madame LITSNER 


ving made a specialty of correcting defective voices 
— in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method of voice placing. She has resumed in- 
Gructinn at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 

e —— her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 

y letter 
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TWO NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 





HERE is a certain irony in the virtually 
simultaneous appearance of J. Hum- 
frey Anger’s “A Treatise on’ Harmony, 
Part IJI,”* and Busoni’s brochure, “A New 
Musical Esthetic,” inasmuch as the former 
crystallizes and hardens the theory of 
chromatics as they exist in the tempered 
scale, while the latter work would shatter 
the tempered scale and institute a “natural” 
music unfettered by any such system. 

Dr. Anger several years ago made an 
excursion into chromatics and enharmonics 
in a little work called “The Modern Enhar- 
monic Scale,” in which he attacked the 
theories of Dr. Day, who lived in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and who 
may be regarded as the father of system- 
atization in modern dissonantal and chro- 


matic theory. 
In the preface and introduction to the 
present work he further attacks the theories 


of Day and establishes the foundation of 
what he considers a more practical and log- 
ical theory of chromatics and dissonances. 
In particular, he rejects the theory of 
eleventh and thirteenth chords with the in- 
definiteness of result which follows in their 
wake. 

In his introduction Dr. Anger sets forth 
clearly the three distinct theories of chord 
construction which obtain at the present 
time—the Tetradic theory, which includes 
the entire system of chord construction 
within the octave and admits chords of the 
seventh only; the Pentadic theory, which 
admits the chord of the ninth as an actual 
chord; and the Heptadic theory, which 
comprises chords of the seventh, ninth, 
eleventh and thirteenth. This latter the- 
ory was highly elaborated by Day, which, 
while it exists for students to burrow into, 
has not found its way into common in- 
struction in harmony further than to cause 
teachers to allow their pupils occasionally 
to regard this or that chord as a chord of 
the eleventh or thirteenth. Dr. Anger 
strikes at the roots of the system, however, 
and shows that in many respects it is illog- 
ical and leads to absurd results: He also 
rejects the Tetradic theory, especially since 
the chord of the ninth is so widely used 
as an actual chord and not merely as a 
suspension of the ninth. 

The present work on harmonics, there- 
fore, stands on the foundation of the 
Pentadic theory, and the author points out 
that certain features in both the other 
theories must be discarded before the pres- 
ent theory can be accepted. The features 
applicable in this respect to Dr. Anger’s 
work are as follows: First,.the acceptance 
of chords of the ninth. Second, the rejec- 
tion of chords of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth; and, third, the recognition of other 
notes besides the tonic, dominant and su- 
per-tonic as generators. 

Dr. Anger’s work may be thought pedan- 
tic by those who find him laboring to 
justify harmless little borrowed chromatic 
chords from the old masters, while, mod- 
ern composers are plunging into combina- 
tions of tones that would turn Dr. Anger’s 
hair white in a single night. Nevertheless, 
the author is to be commended for going to 
the bottom of these chromatic theories, as 
it is apt to bring a desirable clarity into a 

*“ A TREATISE ON Harmony, Part III.” By J. 
le aed Anger. The Boston Music Co. Price, 


‘scribe the composer. 


Whether or not the 


murky _ situation. 
Anger’s 


student of theory accepts Dr. 


premises and follows his reasoning, at least | 


he will in this work be enabled to gain a 
broad view of the theories, past and pres- 
ent, of dissonance and chromatics, in a way 


more thorough, perhaps, than is possible 


by any other equally concise means. 

In his preface Dr. Anger intimates that 
his theory of enharmonics has previously 
been challenged, as calculated to. circum- 
To’ forestall. further 
criticism in this matter he points out that 
the real object of a work on rmony 
should “be the theoretical educatioh of the 
student of music, and that a textbook on 
harmony bears the same relation to the 
art of musie that a textbook on grammar 
bears. to literature, He recognizes “two 
classes of ‘composers, namely, the tone 
author.and the tone poet,” and, while giv- 
ing full swing to the latter, allows that the 
former, who “has a taste for composition,” 
will doubtless write in, accordance with the 
generally..accepted precepts of harmony. 
There are those who believe that this latter 
type of composer is not a composer.’ at all, 
in that no such processes of following 
rules can possibly be regarded as creative. 

The book represents chapters nineteen to 
twenty-seven of the entire “Treatise on 
Harmony” and contains a valuable ap- 
pendix on harmonics from the _ physical 
standpoint. A. F. 
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HE Rise and Development of Opera”+ 

is the pretentious title of a volume 

by Joseph Goddard which has just been 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. From 
the title page and various footnotes lib- 
erally scattered throughout the two hun- 
dred or more pages of the book one learns 
that Mr. Goddard is also the author of a 
treatise on “The Rise of Music” and 
another on “The Deeper Sources of the 
Beauty and Expression in Music.” The 
present work claims to “embrace a com- 
parative view of the (operatic) art in Italy, 
Germany, France and England,” 
to show “the cause of the falling back of 
the English school on the modern period 
and the compensation which that falling 
back involved.” As a matter of fact it car- 
ries out very little of what it promises. 
The evolution of opera is treated in the 
most fragmentary, incomplete and haphaz- 
ard fashion and a reader without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject could derive 
little definite information from the work. 
There are also a number of statements 
which show the musical taste and judg- 
ment of the author to be distinctly ques- 
tionable, The writer’s consideration of 
English opera is quite out of proportion 
to the importance of the subject as 
exemplified by actual achievements and in 
a discussion of opera there seems really 
no need for such close attention to orato- 
rio. The book winds up with a chapter on 
“Some _Tendencies of Contemporaneous 
Dramatic Work,” which promises now and 
then to disclose matters of interest only to 
lapse into nebulous comments about har- 
mony, the first of which is the truly amaz- 
ing novel discovery that “every note of the 
scale may bear a common chord and a dis- 





cord chord of the seventh.” H. F. P. 
*“THE Risz AND DEVELOPMENT or @pERA.” By 
Joseph Goddard. Cloth, 210 pages. — by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1912 





FESTIVAL FOR SYRACUSE 





Five Concerts Programmed for Or- 


chestra, Chorus and Soloists 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 12.—Syracuse 
will again have a music festival this year. 
This is assured by the formation of the 
Central New York Music Festival Asso- 
ciation with Donald Dey as president and 
Thomas Ward as musical director. The 
organization is composed of twenty-five 
Syracuse business men, who have put up a 
guarantee fund to cover a possible deficit. 
Thanks to the completion of the new 
Arena, the Festival will be given in an 
auditorium seating five thousand people. 

Five concerts are to be given, and the 
dates arranged are May 14, 15 and 16. Mr. 
Ward is now training a chorus of three 
hundred voices. The New York Symziony 


Orchestra, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, has been engaged for the fest- 
ival. The soloists will be Jeanne Jomelli, 
Gertrude Rennyson, Sibyl Sammjs Mac- 
Dermid, Corinne Welsh, Nicola Zerola, 
Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton and Ar- 
thur Shattuck. 

The first concert on May 14 will be a 
“Wagner Evening,” with the Finale to the 
First Act of “Lohengrin,” the Spinning 
Chorus from “The Flying Dutchman” and 
the Processional of the Knights of the 
Grail from “Parsifal.” On the following 
afternoon there will be a symphony con- 
cert by the Damrosch Orchestra. Haydn’s 
oratorio, “The Seasons,” will be presented 
at the third concert. Five hundred school 
children will form the chorus at the fourth 
concert. The final concert will be “Italian 
Night” with presentations of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” and the Prison Scene from 
“Tl Trovatore.” 
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SCHULZ A SHINING 
PHILHARMONIC STAR 


’Cellist’s Solo Offerings Most Valua- 
ble Features of Stransky 
Program 





Mr. Stransky has been offering so many 
choice morsels to New York Philharmonic 
audiences of late that the program of the 
concert on Thursday evening of last week 
seemed decidedly tame and disappointing. 
It consisted of the “Magic Flute” Over- 
ture, two short ‘cello pieces by Bargiel 
and Dvorak, Brahms’s “Variations on a 
Haydn Theme,” the love scene from 
Strauss’s “Feuersnot” and Berlioz’s “Harold 
in Italy’ Symphony. For the playing of 
the orchestra and also of the soloist, Leo 
Schulz, the cellist, the highest praise must 
be spoken. Unfortunately, as much cannot 
be done for most of the music. 

The best thing about the Brahms Vari- 
ations, which are but little heard these 
days, is their comparative brevity. Here 
and there flickers a gentle gleam of inter- 
est, but taken as a whole they are merely 
dull and tiresome, in spite of being short— 
musical dry bones, as it were. The varia- 
tions are eight in number and, as is gen- 
erally the case with music so emotionally 
dessicated and so void of compelling ideas, 
there is really no logical reason why the 
composer should have stopped when he did. 
With time and patience he might have writ- 
ten eight hundred such variations with 
equal success. Mr. Stransky and his play- 
ers tabored valiantly with this music, but 
failed to arouse the audience. 

Concerning the Berlioz Symphony, there 
is little need for prolonged comment. It 
may interest as an example of the peculiar 
tendencies of its composer’s talents but 
little from the standpoint of emotional 
or spiritual appeal. The aspirations and 
ambitions of Berlioz far outran his cre- 
ative abilities. Now and then one hears 
what promises to develop into something 
really worth while. But ere long the thing 
degenerates into aimless wandering or tire- 
some reiteration. One feels behind it all 
a powerful will striving to accomplish 
things, to create something out of nothing, 
but one ends by becoming keenly sensitive 
to the impotence of this striving. Of 
course, the revolutionary character of the 
instrumentation and the tnconventionality 
of the form at the epoch in which the work 
was written are worthy of profound re- 
spect, but that is another matter. Mr. 
Stransky, who is said to be a devoted ad- 
mirer of the symphony, read it with evident 
affection, and the orchestra did the “Orgy 
of the Brigands” with splendid fire. J. G. 
Kovarik ‘handled the viola solos with good 
effect. Both the Mozart Overture and the 
Strauss number were brilliantly disposed 
of. 

The most enthusiastic applause of the 
evening went to Leo Schulz, whose playing 
of Bargiel’s “Adagio,” op. 38, and Dvorak’s 
“Rondo,” op. 94, left nothing to be de- 
sired. lt had beautiful tone, technical per- 
fection and refined sentiment. The Bargiel 
number is music of no great importance, 
but the Dvorak is charming and, after he 
had finished it, Mr. Schulz was obliged to 
return to the stage to bow about six or 
seven times. mm. F. FF. 








KANSAS STATE NORMAL CHORUS IN SPLENDID PRODUCTION OF “HOLY CITY” 











Chorus and Orchestra of the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia. 
to Right, Are W. Glen Lewis, E. J. Lewis, E. Floy Schumacher, 


Orchestra Leader 


EmPoriA, Kan.; March 9.—The large 
Choral Society of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School was heard in its annual ora- 
torio production recently when Gaul’s 
“Holy City’ was given in a thoroughly 
creditable manner. It cannot be recalled 


when a finer performance of this oratorio 





has been given in this city. The chorus 
had been carefully trained by Prof. Ernest 
G. Hesser, and the body and unity of tone 
developed was little short of amazing. 
The soloists were W. Glen Lewis and E. 
J. Lewis, tenors; E. Floy Schumacher, so- 
prano; Ada Shearer, contralto, and Ray 
W. Wingate, baritone, all of whom sang 
the various roles pleasingly. Carlton Wood 











The Soloists in the Second Row, Reading from Left 
Ada Shearer, Ray W. Wingate, and Carlton Wood, 


was the director of the Normal School Or- 
chestra, which assisted in the production. 
Music is an accredited course in the Kan- 
sas State Normal School. A rigid exam- 
ination, strict discipline and careful train- 
ing have brought the chorus of IS50 voices 
to a high standard of excellence and its 
annual appearance in oratorio is always 
looked forward to with much interest. 








MAUDPOWELL ON COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S NEW CONCERTO 





MAUD POWELL, who has taken the 
lead among our violinists in the mat- 
ter of introducing new music to this coun- 
try, will play Coleridge-Taylor’s new con- 
certo at the Norfolk festival in June. 

“Tt reached me but the other day,” she 
told an interviewer on the New York 
Times last week, “and is now in the hands 
of the copyist. A manuscript by Coleridge- 
Taylor is almost impossible to read, the 
writing is so fine. Even the copyist is hav- 
ing his troubles, and he is an expert. I 
read the work over once, tried the themes 
and found it interesting. In fact, I at once 
wrote Mr. Stoeckel, who gives the Norfolk 
Festivals, that I would play it. 

“Its history has an interest of its own. 
Coleridge-Taylor agreed to furnish me a 
new concerto for last season’s Norfolk 
Festival, and he did so. He sent me a 
work, dedicated to me, based on Amer- 
ican negro melodies. He is an extremely 
modest man, however, and perhaps my 
letter of thanks was not as warm as it 


might have been. At any rate, in the 
course of a month or two he wrote and 
asked me to return the concerto, that he 
had reconsidered it, and decided never 
to publish the work or to have it per- 
formed. He also said that he was writing 
a new work at white heat, which he would 
send me as soon as it was completed. 


“T wrote him at the time to preserve 
the slow movement. And in the new con- 
certo he has also incorporated the first 
theme of the first movement of the 
other work. The new work, however, has 
nothing to do with the American negro. It 
is pretty, melodious music—like a bouquet 
of flowers. That is the comparison that 
comes to my mind. 


“IT wish somebody would suggest some 
name besides that of ‘concerto’ to be at- 
tached to a composition which is not too 
serious in its nature. I had a pretty com- 
position which I often played at one sea- 
son’s concerts which I dubbed ‘concerto de 
salon,’ but I can’t do that with a work by 
Coleridge-Taylor. Still, it is not quite a 
full-grown concerto, nor is it yet a suite 


Isn’t there a simpler word than cdncerto 
for a work in the sonata form for violin 
and orchestra? 

“We violinists do have our difficulties in 
finding new works. The Bruch concerto is 
only moderately satisfactory. I have 
played it on some of my programs this sea- 
son, but the unfortunate lack of a third 
movement has proved a drawback. Then 
the slow movement is lacking in contrast. 
I think the slow movement Bruch wrote in 
England and the first movement when he 
was twenty years old. He simply put them 
together. Their publication is recent, but 
not their inspiration, I am sure.” 


Alice Nielsen Wins Many Friends in 
York 


York, Pa., March 9.—Alice Nielsen, the 
charming soprano of the Boston Opera 
Company, appeared here last week as a 
substitute for Mme. Lillian Nordica, who 
was ill, and won a host of friends for her 
exceptionally pleasing work. She was as- 
sisted by Myron Whitney, baritone. Miss 
Nielsen’s _program was carefully selected 
and she sang beautifully. E. R. Simmons 
did noteworthy work as accompanist. The 
concert was under auspices of the York 
Oratorio Society. 
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WHEN OFFENBACH CAME TO AMERICA 





[Robert Grau in The Etude] 
N 1876 my brother, Maurice Grau, suc- 
ceeded in enticing the famous composer 
himself to these shores. His idea was that 
the public would pay fabulous prices to 


-gaze on the back of the man who had set 


people literally crazy with his entrancing 
Offenbach was accordingly en- 
gaged for thirty nights to conduct an or- 
chestra of sixty musicians in programs of 
his own compositions at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. He was to receive a 
fee of $1,000 a night—regarded at that 
time as an unprecedented amount. 

In June, 1876, the father of opera bouffe 
arrived in New York City amidst an ex- 
citement such as has never been equaled to 
this day. The people seemed to think that 
Offenbach would begin to dance as soon 
as he set his foot on our shores, and 
crowds were at the steamship wharf to 
greet him. On the night of the arrival he 
was serenaded at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
by the Musicians’ Union of New York. A 
crowd said to number fifty thousand people 
filled Madison Square and shouted wel- 
come to the composer until he appeared on 
the balcony of the hotel. 

Offenbach weighed just ninety pounds. 
He was perhaps the least imposing man in 
apnearance one could nossibly imagine. He 
spoke excellent English, thanking the people 
for his reception. He retired in less than 
a minute and the crowd went home thor- 
oughly disappointed because the man who 
wrote “Orphée aux Enfers” did not dance 
on the balcony. 


At length the opening concert was 
given to an audience of six thousand per- 
sons. The garden was crowded, but the 
audience was not a distinctly musical one. 
The majority of the people had come to 
see just how Offenbach would behave when 
he came to conduct the airs over which 
they had raved. 

At last Offenbach came into the orches- 
tra pit. The orchestra gave him a fanfare. 
The audience rose at him as if he were a 
conqueror. The applause lasted two min- 
utes and then silence prevailed. 

The absence of the voices of the opera 
bouffes, the lack of the mise en scéne 
seemed to cast a gloom over the night. 

After the first part was over one-third 
of the audience went home. 

When all seemed to be lost, my brother, 
with that ingenious foresight which char- 
acterized his business career, began to 
plead with Offenbach to meet the public 
clamor for a sensational conductor. 

“What can I do? What will you have 
me do? I want to help you, but you can’t 
get me to make a clown of myself,” said 
Offenbach. 

The only thing remaining was to induce 
Offenbach to conduct some performances 
af his operas with the hope of retrieving 
the great loss which the concerts had 
brought about. 

By producing “La Jolie Parfumeuse” 
with Aimée in the cast my brother suc- 
ceeded in recovering his losses. Offen- 
bach, of course, was the conductor and the 
first seven performances brought $20,000. 
Despite the favorable financial outcome of 
this venture Offenbach was disgusted with 
America. 








OPERA AND CONCERT IN PARIS AT A FRANC A SEAT 





THE inauguration of the series of classic 
concerts at popular prices under the 
direct patronage of the French Govern- 
ment, with the aim of bringing the best in 
art within the reach of all, resulted in one 
of the greatest manifestations of approval 
ever witnessed in Paris, says a recent dis- 
patch from that city to the New York Sun. 
When André Messager, the greatest of 
French conductors, raised his baton for the 
commencement of the Saint-Saéns Sym- 
phony in C Minor the spectacle in the 
newly arranged Trocadéro Hall was really 
wonderful. Thousands of people packed 
the amphitheater and galleries and hun- 
dreds of others were battling outside with 
the police for admittance. 

Not a seat was vacant, not a corner to’ 
stand in was unoccupied, and yet the pro- 
gram was purely classical, with the great 
orchestra of the professors of the Con- 
servatoire under Messager’s leadership as 
interpreters, aided by a chorus of 600 voices 
led by the best singers from the opera, and 
at the organ Bormet, Guilmant’s successor. 

The concert was purely artistic, undis- 
turbed by the distracting apparition of 
stars, @ Ja Barnum—and the atmosphere 
thus created was a delight to music lovers. 

The eclecticism of the program was 
another extraordinary demonstration of 
the broadness of the French public, for it 
comprised, in addition to the Saint-Saéns, 
the “Taillefer” by Richard Strauss (the 
first rendition in Paris) and the Symphony 
with chorus, op. 125, by Beethoven. 

Suffice to say that the orchestra, by its 


admirable organization, its membership, 
composed of the Conservatoire professors, 
each a renowned master in his art (and 
this membership is a life one), and its high 
aims, has reached an artistic perfection 
unique in the world. Its strings, while 
multiple, sound as one, in the actual sense 
of the word. The effect is extraordinary. 
The professors for years have been playing 
together, and artistic traditions have been 
handed down from one _ generation to 
another. 

But what is more is that opera is to be 
given in the Trocadéro under the same ad- 
vantageous conditions. When the Govern- 
ment renewed the engagements of the di- 
rectors of the Opéra and Opéra Comique 
and increased salaries and subsidies it made 
as a condition that from 1912 each year a 
certain number of popular representations 
at the Trocadéro, with the artists of the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique would be given. 
A certain number of operas were selected 
and special stage scenery painted for these 
representations, which commence with 
“Carmen” interpreted by the leading sing- 
ers and the entire Opéra Comique troupe. 
The price of the seats ranges from twenty 
to thirty cents, so that in music the Parisian 
now possesses one of the finest series of 
concerts and operas ever organized, and all 
for one franc, or one franc and a half. 

And to complete this extraordinary ef- 
fort on the part of the new Government 
to educate and elevate the people an order 
has been sent to all the schools to teach 
the children to sing on a grand scale. 





Dr. William A. Wolf, organist and choir- 
master of the Moravian Church, of Lan- 
caster, Penn., gave a musical service on 
Sunday evening, February 25. The pro- 
gram contained Adolph M. Foerster’s Noc- 
turne, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Ma- 
jor, for organ, and Foerster’s anthem, “Out 
of the Deep,” Rogers’s Magnificat in D and 
Stearne’s Nunc Dimittis in C. 





l‘or his organ recital in the Great Hall 
of the College of the City of New York, 
Samuel A. Baldwin played on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, March 10, Homer N. Bartlett's 
Suite in C, op. 205, Bach’s Toccata and 
l'ugue in C Major, Faulkes’s Bacarolle in 
I} Flat, César Franck’s Cantabile, Guil- 
mant’s “Lamentale,” Schumann’s “Trau- 


merei” and “Romanze” and a “Paean” by 

Alexander Matthews, the young Amer- 
ican composer, while.on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 13, Rheinberger’s G Minor 
Sonata, Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” the An- 
dante Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and short pieces by Sturges, 
l'aulkes and Macfarlane. 





Gerson Sirota, the cantor of the Warsaw 
Synagogue, appeared in Milwaukee on 
March 3 and his work was appreciated as 
a novel departure from the usual concert 
attractions. In spite of the almost extor- 
tionate prices demanded in that city the 
house was comfortably filled, especially in 
the cheaper sections, racial fidelity being 
very evident. Sirota had a valuable as- 
sistant in Clarence Eddy, organist. 
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STRICTLY WOMAN’S CONCERT 





Olive Mead Quartet and Caroline Beebe 
in Mrs. Beach’s Quintet 


Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, and the Olive 
Mead Quartet, composed of Olive Mead, 
Vera Fonaroff, Gladys North and Lillian 
Littlehales, presented an afternoon of 
chamber music on March 6 at the New 
York residence of E. J. de Coppet, the 
founder of the Flonzaley Quartet. The 
entire second floor was thrown open as an 
intimate concert room, in which the artists 
were heard to unusual advantage. | 

Not only was the program delivered en- 
tirely by women, but also the feature of 
the afternoon was a composition by an 
American woman, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
Quintet in F Sharp Major, which was 
played with rare distinction. The Allegro 
moderato of the first movement was es- 
pecially pleasing. In the Adagio espressivo 
the composer had treated the piano some- 
what as a solo instrument, and Miss Beebe 
interpreted her part of the score with artis- 
tic discretion. 

The opening number was Schumann’s E 
Flat Major Qu‘atet, which was most favor- 
ably received, the Molto vivace being given 
a particularly spirited rendition. 

In the favorite D Major .Quartet of 
Haydn the Olive Mead artists made an 
emphatic impression, giving a well-balanced 
performance of the Adagio cantabile, with 
its flowing melody, and of the rhythmic 
Menuetto. 





Syracuse Hears Liza Lehmann’s Songs 
by Local Quartet 


Syracuse, March 9.—The Longy Club of 
Boston gave a splendid concert Monday 
evening under the auspices of the Arts 
Club. On Thursday evening the Lyric 
Quartet, composed of Laura Van Kinan, 
soprano; Beulah Dodge, contralto; Harry 
Wisehoon, tenor; Ralph Stillwell, baritone, 
and Harry L. Vibbard, accompanist, gave 
Liza Lehmann’s “Nonsense Songs” in a 
local concert. Xe © 


Mme. Dimitrieff Concord (N. H.) Soloist 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
made an artistic success in her recent ap- 
pearance with the Oratorio Society of Con- 
cord, N. H. Her power to express a 
variety of feelings won an appreciative re- 
sponse from the Concord public, which has 
rare discriminating taste, owing to the 
number of music festivals which have been 
held there. 





ST. PAUL CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA IN CONCERT. 





Local Art Society and Mr. Rothwell’s 
Organization Join in “Pop” Pro- 
gram with Gratifying Results 


Sr. Paut, March 9.—The St. Paul Choral 
Art Society, Leopold G.-Bruenner director, 
was the distinguishing feature of the seven- 
teenth popular concert under the auspices 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. 

The excellent reputation of Mr. Bruen- 
ner’s chorus was more than sustained in 
its performance of choice selections of 
a capella music, dating from the sixteenth 
century to the present day. The highest 
development of true vocal polyphony was 
illustrated in a beautiful delivery of the 
“Tenebre facte sunt,” by Palestrina. This 
number shone with the ethereal, imper- 
sonal beauty of liturgic music. “Lo! How 
a Rose,” by Pretorius, and Orlando di Las- 
so’s “Matona mia cara” were charming as 
representative secular works of the same 
period. Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song,” 
Elgar’s “My Love Dwelt in Northern 
Land” and Rheinberger’s “Nacht-hid” were 
given the same artistic rendition character- 
istic of the entire vocal program. 

Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell chose 
for his principal number the ever-beautifyl 
Liszt “Les Préludes,” which he gave the 
poet’s reading, awakening in his men a sym- 
pathetic response and making it one of the 
most satisfying numbers heard on the pop- 
ular programs of the season. Wagner's 
March, from “Tannhauser,” Rubinstein’s 
Valse Caprice, arranged for orchestra by 
Mueller-Berghaus, and the Thomas Over- 
ture to “Mignon” were the remaining num- 
bers of a program yielding much in the 
way of variety and of uniform excellence 
in performance. Pe tei x. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Son Sued for 


Breach of Promise 


Trenton, N. J., March 6.—A breach of 
promise suit has been filed here in the 
United States Court against Hans Schu- 
mann-Heink, the son of the famous singer, 
by Johanna A. Former, of Dresden, Ger- 
many. The young woman, through her 
American lawyer, asks for damages to the 


* amount of $25,000, alleging that young 


Schumann-Heink had promised to marry 
her, but has failed to do so, and that she is 
now unable to support herself and her 
child. 
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Refused to Leave Until Mr. Werrenrath 
Sang Additional Numbers . 


When Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
finished singing Damrosch’s setting of Kip- 
ling’s “Danny Deever,” which was the last 
number on the popular singer’s program, 
at his recital last Tuesday evening in the 
series of concerts under the auspices of the 
New York University, he found that the 
audience did not agree with him, in that 
the recital had come to an end. The im- 
mense crowd stayed and applauded, and 
Mr. Werrenrath smiled and bowed, and did 
the same thing over again, but in the end 
he was compelled to sing another number, 
an Irish ballad, and again he won the 
hearts of the crowd. 

Mr. Werrenrath was assisted in his re- 
cital by Helen Wright, pianist, and Frank 
Bibb, accompanist. Two groups of selec- 
tions were played by Miss Wright in a 
finished manner, and she was generously 
applauded. Her numbers included com- 
positions by Rameau-MacDowell; Scarlatti, 
Gliick-Saint-Saéns and Rachmaninoff. 

The program was opened by Mr. Wer- 
renrath, who sang “Hear me, ve winds and 
waves,” by Handel. After Miss Wright’s 
first group of piano numbers he sang four 
pleasing Irish airs, “Some Rival Has 
Stolen My True Love Away,” “Little Mary 
Cassidy,” “The Rose Tree” and “The 
Pretty Creature,” and songs by Brahms, 
Grieg and Wolf. A pleasing number was 
an Elegy written for Mr. Werrenrath by 
his accompanist, Frank Bibb. “The Days 
of Long Ago,” written for the baritone 
by Chester Searle; “I Hear You ‘Calling 
Me,” Charles Marshall, and the two Kip- 
ling songs, “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” Arthur Whit- 
ing, and “Danny Deever,” were the final 
program numbers. 





FROM THE GULF TO CANADA 





Lilla Ormond, Just Returned from the 
South, to Sing in Far North 


Boston, March 11.—Lilla Ormond, the 
mezzo-soprano, is home again after a rapid 
Southern tour, during which she sang nine 
recital programs in fourteen days. She 
sang at several musicales in New England, 
following her recital in Boston, and then 
appeared before the Rubinstein Club, New 
York, going from there to Minnesota and 
then singing in Burlington, Ia., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Birmingham and Talladega, Ala., 
Little Rock, Ark., and New Orleans. Both 
she and her accompanist, Daisy Green, were 
warmly received by audiences and critics. 

After the Southern tour Miss Ormond 
goes to the opposite extreme the last of the 
month, when she visits Montreal and Que- 
bec for a series of four recitals—March 
22, 25, 27 and 29. She has sung several 
times in these Canadian cities and always 
with gratifying success. 

Miss Ormond’s season has taken her to 
practically every part of the country east 
of the Rockies. Beginning in October at 
the Maine Musical Festivals she filled many 


engagements in New England and New 
York State and the Middle West. She has 


been invited to sing again at the White 
House in Washington, Mrs. Taft evidently 
having appreciated Miss Ormond’s artistic 
work when she gave a recital there last 
season. It will probably be impossible for 
her to sing there this season, however, be- 
cause of her other engagements for this 
month. She is not making engagements 
for April, but is keeping the exact date of 
her wedding a strict secret. It will prob- 
ably take place the early part of the month. 


D. L. L. 


AN AMERICAN CHARMER 
LIKE YVETTE GUILBERT 





True Art of the Comedienne as Well as 
Beauty of Voice Belong to 
Loraine Wyman 


CLEVELAND, March 4.—A charming voice, 
the true art of the comedienne, the train- 
ing of Yvette Guilbert, youth, beauty and 


that indefinable quality we call magnetism, 
for want of a better word, are the at- 
tributes which go to make up the attraction 
of an evening with 
Loraine Wyman. 

Many of the mu- 
sic lovers of the 
country remember 
Julie Wyman, the 
contralto, of Chi- 
cago, who delighted 
the concert-goers of 
the ’80’s, but not so 
many know that het 
daughter, Loraine, 
has been singing 
for the last two 
seasons in private 
engagements and on 
the: concert  plat- 
form with an art so 
delicious and so 
unique that it needs 
some new adjective 
to describe it prop- 
erly. 

Miss Wyman’s 
notices call her a 
“diseuse,” but she 
tells no “stories,” she 
reads no “scenes.” 
She does sing. In 
sweetest tones and 
with an art of exquisite finish she gives the 
old ballads of England and Ireland in pic- 
turesque English dairymaid’s costume, or 
the crinoline of the olden days. Or, best 
of all, in the garb of a Breton peasant, 
she sings the most enticing old French 
songs, portraying in inimitable gesture the 
sentiment of each verse, catching the fun 
and the spirit of it and holding her audi- 
ence in complete allurement. 

Miss Wyman is for the first time spend- 
ing a whole season in this country, having 
last year divided her time between New 
York and Paris, where she appeared with 
Yvette Guilbert. ‘This year she has spent 
several weeks in Cleveland with two en- 
gagements in this city, besides appearances 
in drawing-rooms and at public concerts in 
Pittsburg, Fremont and Akron. She has 
also had many appearances in drawing- 
rooms in New York and other cities. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 

















Loraine Wyman, as a 
Breton Peasant. 


“Parsifal” Music Played in Concert by 
Organist Baldwin 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Century Theater Club of New York was 
held on Friday of last week and a Lenten 
reading of Wagner’s “Parsifal” was given 
by Mrs. G. G. Clark. The Singers Club, 
a double quartet composed of Helen Hoff 
man and Mrs. George Combs, sopranos; 
Lydia Wise and Mrs.’ Clyde Potts, altos; 
Frederick Guerin and George Combs, ten- 
ors; Walter Berry and Frederick Boni- 
face, bassos, under the direction of Sidney 
A. Baldwin, sang selections and choruses 
from the opera, accompanied by Mr. Bald 
win on the organ. The latter also played 
various solo numbers. 


Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pian- 
ist, is touring the English provinces with 
Albani. 
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Lyrical Genius 





AMERICAN LIBRETTOS—ONE ASPECT 


Busoni’s Defense of the Aria in Grand Opera—Decay of Belief in 
the Wagnerian Method—Necessary Revolution in Construc- 
tion of Librettos, Which Should Reflect Character of National 


By ARTHUR FARWELL ° / 








ERRUCCIO BUSONI’S recent  bro- 
chure, “A New Esthetic of Music,” 
is a veritable arsenal of tradition-shatter- 
ing ideas. It might almost. be called a 
Charter of Anarchy. In the midst of its 
ultra-progressive ideas it is, therefore, 
doubly striking to come upon one which 
is frankly reactionary. A notable and 
courageous case of the latter is to be found 
in what the distinguished composer-con- 
ductor-pianist (and now author) has to say 
about opera. Here is the passage: 


Measurably justified, in my opinion, is the 
claim of the old opera which concentrated 
and musically rounded out the _ passions 
aroused by a moving dramatic scene in a piece 
of set form (the aria). Word and stage-play 
conveyed the dramatic progress of the action, 
followed more or less meagerly by musical 
recitative; arrived at the point of rest, music 
resumed the rein. This is less extrinsic than 
some would now have us believe. On the 
other hand, it is the ossified form of the “‘aria’’ 
itself which led to inveracity of expression and 
decadence. 


For a long time Wagner has had the 
world hypnotized into thinking that mod- 
ern opera, i.e., music drama, should be 
written in a certain general manner; 
namely, the manner of the Wagnerian 


music drama with its continuous melody 
idea and the particular ensuing form of 
dramatic continuity. The fetish of the leit- 
motiv, at first an absolutely integral part 
of the scheme, has in the course of years 
become less powerful, though the continu- 
ous melody idea has persisted with con- 
siderable force. 

This general form of belief in what 
opera since Wagner should be has led to 
the making of a great number of mongrel 
music dramas, convincing neither as legit- 
imate successors in the Wagnerian tra- 
dition nor as good honest operas in the 
old-fashioned sense. Most thinking crit- 
ics, even ardent Wagnerites, have fre- 
quently pointed out that Wagner’s method 
was a personal one, related to the nature 
of his own genius, and scarcely to be 
adopted with success by another. Still, 
from the places of high authority, no voice 
has dared to speak out until Busoni’s in 
what must be regarded as a declaration in 
favor of the old-fashioned aria, or some- 
thing analogous to it, for opera. 

It may be that the bubble of present-day 
general belief concerning the method of 
making music-drama is about ready to be 
pricked. This belief may be stated in some 
such terms as the following: We must to- 
day make, not opera, but music drama, 
i.e€., an operatic form which presents con- 
tinuous dramatic verity, if we are to of- 
fer our work without the blush of shame 
mounting to the cheek; we must make such 


music drama on the general foundation of 


Wagner’s method, and if we admit into 
it the set form (the aria) we necessarily 
fall from grace. It is quite within the 
range of possibility that this is an insecure 
ground of belief. If so, the consideration 
of it is intimately bound up, not only with 
the future of American opera, but espe- 
cially with the future of the libretto in 
America. In short, the present trend to- 
ward operatic productiveness in America 
must necessarily force this country to put 
to the last test its belief in the still un- 


shattered, though much shaken, post-Wag- 
nerian dogma. 

Some later opera writers, it is true, have 
worked their way to some extent—to a re- 
markable extent in some cases—out from 
under the grip of the Wagner tradition. 
But we have a queer feeling about all 
these later operas with their basis of “at- 
mosphere,” their cry of “back to Mozart,” 
or whatsoever their individual point of de- 
parture may be. We have not accepted 
any one of them as wholly legitimate. No 
one of them has yet had the opportunity 
of proving itself by the obnoxious necessity 
of establishing a tradition! 


Libretto Influences Musical Quality 


It is especially while opera is in this un- 
certain state, and while America is in the 
incipiency of its operatic career, that com- 
posers, authors, critics and all who are in- 
terested should give thought to the matter 
of the operatic libretto. The way that the 
text is written has a vast amount more 
to do with the kind of music that is going 
to be composed upon it than is commonly 
supposed. It might be thought that a com- 
poser who composes good and individual 
music will go on composing that same kind 
of good and individual music whatever the 
literary form of the text given him. There 
seems no reason why he should “change 
his spots,” like the fabled leopard, and fall 
away from his natural and characteristic 
abilities. As a matter of fact, however, the 
libretto may be something more than merely 
uninspiring—it may be of excellent literary 
character and yet be of such a nature as 
to totally inhibit the composer in the exer- 
cise of his genius. 

Where operatic traditions are firmly es- 
tablished, and all the composers and libret- 
tists are writing opera in a certain style, 
there need be (if the style is desirable) 
little consideration of the form in which 
the libretto is cast. Usage moulds it into 
a certain form without further ado. Noth- 
ing could be further from such a situa- 
tion, however, than the condition of Amer- 
ica to-day, where there is no tradition. 
Here the art of libretto writing has got to 
be consciously studied. It will not do for 
a man who starts to write a libretto to 
refer to other librettos from time to time 
to learn this or that technical point. He 
must shake down the principles of libretto 
writing, with special application to the par- 
ticular composer for whom he is writing 
(or the “school” in which that composer 
is known to stand), before he puts down a 
word. Happy-go-lucky libretto writing is 
an abomination in the sight of the Lord, 
and neither literary enthusiasm nor literary 
genius are worth a snap of the finger to the 
writer of a libretto if he does not under- 
stand the principles of this particular and 
exacting form of the writer’s craft, in 
relation, moreover, to music. 


What Makes a Good Libretto 


What makes a good libretto? What will 
make a good libretto for the composer in 
America? It may be thought that it would 
be better to ask, “What would make a good 
libretto for the American public? But if a 
libretto is no good for a composer it will 
certainly prove to be no good for the pub- 
lic. Whoever could answer these questions 
in a word would be a public benefactor. 
But they are not to be answered in a word. 
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They are to be worked out in practice. 
This, practice should, however, be based 
upon some measure of study and reflection 
in the field of the traditional opera book, 
and especially the style of opera book taken 
in connection with the kind of national 
musical genius to which it is wedded. It 
must become plain that the libretto is a 
thing which it is absolutely impossible to 
work out in and for itself. It can have 
no stable existence, it can come to no real 
growth, until it consults the nature and 
quality of the lyrical genius which it is 
to invoke. 

Italian musical genius of earlier days de- 
veloped the florid melody. To draw forth 
this genius the librettist, after choosing 
what was regarded as a good story, had 
simply to write it in such a way as to 
make it possible for the composer to write 
one after another of these arias. As Bu- 
soni points out, this aria form eventually 
became so tyrannical as to wreck the whole 
purpose of opera on its dramatic side. The 
text itself fell into a condition of hopeless 
silliness and puerility. (About the only ar- 
gument against singing the old Italian 
operas in English is the ridiculousness of 
these texts.) 

A serious mind like that of Wagner’s 
naturally rebelled at such a ‘state of af- 
fairs operatic. What was a musical genius 
who loved Aeschylus, Dante, Calderon and 
Shakespeare to do in such a situation? 
There was only one thing possible for him 
to do—lift opera into the grandeur. of his 
dramatic conceptions. And that he did. 
Now it is plain to see that a mind and will 
powerful enough to accomplish so stupend- 
ous a thing would necessarily also invent a 
personal method of expression, so highly 
characteristic as to be incapable of success- 
ful imitation. Wagner’s task need not be 
performed twice in the same way—cannot, 
in fact—and the world might as well admit 
it once fof all and get down to practical 
opera and music drama writing to the best 
of its ability and ideals, and rid itself of 
the still persisting and hindering belief in 
the present applicability of the Wagnerian 
method. 


The Present-Day Problem 


The modern world is in a curious posi- 
tion. It is confronted with the problem 
of making opera that shall not fall below 
the post-Wagnerian belief in dramatic ver- 
ity, while possessing as a heritage from 
the man who established that belief only 
examples which cannot be imitated, and 
theories and methods impossible to follow. 
Far better will it be, therefore, to have 
done with flabby imitations of. Wagner’s 
musical dramatic style, and to have some- 
thing clean-cut and strong in its own right, 
even if it makes a marked departure from 
that style. From the indications, it is 
probably the sense of the time to do this 
thing, and do it in no equivocal way. 

The fate of the American opera com- 
poser is in the hands of the librettist. It 
is doubtful whether either the composer 
or the librettist in America are sufficiently 
well aware of this fact. This is the case 
whether the composer and librettist are 


two separate persons or whether the com- . 


poser is his own librettist. The American 
librettist knows, of course, that he must 


.leave behind forever the old Italian vapidi- 


ties. He is much less well aware of the 


fact that he must leave behind the freely 
constructed dramatic text of Wagner, with 
its intense Wagnerian personalism and _ its 
demand upon the composer for the in- 
credibly sustained flights of the Gothic im- 
agination backed up by the ponderous men- 
tal strength of the Teuton and the Teuton’s 
steel-plate and burglar-proof nervous sys- 
tem. The librettist who does not recognize 
the necessity of such a course is practically 
certain’ to seal the doom of his composer. 

The question is, how shall the American 
librettist write in order to procure the 
best possible musical result? He is to avoid, 
of course, the particular form of the old 
recitative and aria. The modern Italian 
composer writes opera in a song-like man- 
ner on a highly emotional text, and the 
librettist lays his plans accordingly. It is 
more than likely that the vast tempera- 
mental difference between the Italian and 
the American will render the modern Ital- 
ian libretto an unavailable specific model 
for the American. Debussy has very likely 
ended the career of the Wagnerian imita- 
tion in France, and, presumably, too, with- 
out setting a model for the American. The 
lyrical finesse of the modern French com- 
poser is scarcely likely to constitute an 
ideal for the American. 


A Suggestion for American Librettists 


The American composer has shown an 
extraordinary aptitude—in many cases a 
genius—for songs. He fails the moment 
that he begins the continuous melody idea. 
Busoni’s words, together with the charac- 
ter of American lyrical genius, may with 
great profit be taken to heart by the Amer- 
ican librettist. Let .the librettist curtail 
the flights prompted by a purely literary 
inspiration. Let him write in verse form 
as for songs—at least let him cast every- 
thing that he can in his libretto in such 
forms, keeping as close to the dramatic 
requisites as possible. The chances are 
that with such a procedure the librettist 
and his: composer will make a pronounced 
success. An American grand opera, rich 
in good honest songs, would at present 
probably carry the day. In other words, 
the librettist is to let the composer in 
America be himself. By such a course the 
prospects for the success of both will be 
enormously increased. There is more hard 
thinking to be done by both the composer 
and the librettist in this matter. 

No one, it is true, expects that an opera 
to-day will be, to parody a current popu- 
lar phrase about life, one d—— song after 
another. Chorus, ensemble and dialogue, 
rhymed or otherwise, will naturally relieve 
the outline. Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” may be a valuable model to study 
in this connection. 

The whole present matter is but one of 
a number of things which must be funda- 
mentally considered before America finds 
its proper form of libretto, and masters it. 
And the crux of the present question is 
this—that the librettist must consult first, 
not his independent literary genius, but 
the character of the genius of American 
vocal music. 





“Der Sturm auf die Miihle” (1870), a 
three-act opera by Karl W eis, the com- 
poser of the “Polish Jew,” will have its 
first presentation on any stage, in Berlin, 
at the Kurfiirstenoper. 
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Society Dame—“How are _ the 


First 
acoustics of the new opera house?” 

Second Society Dame—*Too good! Some 
people in the family circle said they could 
hear every word spoken in our box.”—Life. 


* * * 


Walter Damrosch, at a musical dinner in 
New York, told a leap year story. 

“There was a bachelor,” he said, “who 
had courted a young lady for a long time 
without coming to the point, and one eve- 
ning in leap year, the young lady being very 
musical, he took her to a concert. 

“The orchestra played No. 6, a selection 
that seemed to the bachelor very beautiful. 
He bent over his companion and whispered: 

“‘How lovely that is! What is it, do 
you know?” 

“Tt is the “Maiden’s Prayer.” ’ 

“And at the same time she handed him 
her program, pointing to No. 6 with her 
finger. 

“He read and started, for the real name 
of the selection was ‘Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March.’ The bachelor bought the ring 
next day.”—Washington Star. 

*x* * * 

Mrs. Kawler—“So your daughter is in 
Paris having her voice cultivated. Does 
she intend to enter professional life?” 

Mrs. Blunderby—‘‘Oh, yes, indeed. She 
is studying to be a bella-donna.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* & «& 

“I don’t see how you can enjoy grand 
opera when you can’t understand the 
words.” 

“Didn't you ever enjoy a dish of hash 
without knowing what was in it?”—Tit- 
Bits. 

* K * 


Proud Mother 
for you? 

Opera Manager—Certainly. 

Proud Mothe think she could 
succeed on the stage? 

Opera Manager—Possibly—if given a 
part with no singing in it—Brooklyn Citi- 
cen. 





Did my daughter sing 





* * * 
Theodore Dreiser, the novelist-editor, 
was talking in New York about criticism. 


“I like pointed criticism,” he said, “crit- 
icism such as | heard in the lobby of a 
theater the other night at the end of a 


play. 
“The critic was an old gentleman. His 


criticism, which was for his wife’s ears 
alone, consisted of these words: 
“Well, you would come.”’—New York 
Telegraph. 
x * x 


First Manager—I encourage deadheads. 
Second Manager—How’s that? 
First Manager—Their conscience 
allow them to hiss.—Satire. 
*x* * x 


won't 


“Mr. Interlocutor, can you tell me the 
difference between an organist and a man 
who is investigating limburger cheese? 

“No, Mr. Bones, I cannot. And what is 
he difference ?” 

“One knows his stops and the other stops 
is nose.” 

“Mr. Wursen Payne will now render the 
touching ballad, ‘No Man What Kicks a 
Lady Ain’t No Gent.’”—E-schange. 


ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
SEASON CONCLUDED 


Sixth Year Passes with Tenth 
Evening Concert; Kathleen 
Parlow So!oist 


St. Paut, March 7.—The St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor, closed its sixth season with its 
tenth evening concert. <A large audience 
displayed fine appreciation of an _ excel- 
lent program and of a soloist whose envi- 
able reputation was easily sustained. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded the 


members of the Orchestra Association and 


subscribers to the guarantee fund for the 
stand they have maintained support of 
the orchestra. L. W. Hill, president, and 
C. O. Kalman, vice-president, stand at the 
head of a gallant company that is giving 
generously for the benefit of the public. 

Dvorak’s Symphony, No. 5, in E Minor, 
“From the New World” made popular 
appeal at the closing concert, through its 
familiar melodies, its modern orchestration 
and an adequate performance, “Zorahayda.”’ 
a Legend for Orchestra, Op. 11, by Svend- 
sen, and inspired by “The Legend of the 
Rose” in Washington Irving’s “Alhambra,” 
was a charming bit of idealism in instru- 
mental guise finding place in the heart of 
the dreamer unaided by the “program” 
which made it enjoyable to the more literal 
element in the audience. Wagner’s “En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla,” from 
“The Rhinegold,” laid hold upon the au- 
dience and won for Conductor Rothwell 
a grateful demonstration. 

Kathleen Parlow was the assisting solo- 
ist, astonishing her hearers first by her 
youthful appearance, but winning their con- 
fidence with the first tone drawn from her 
instrument, and arousing wonder at the 
steady power of that right arm of steel, 
and a technic which appeared but an in- 
cident to the delivery of the artist’s mes- 
sage. Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto, 
Op. 64, was admirably conceived and mag- 
nificently played. Tschaikowsky’s “Sere- 


nade Melancholique” and Wieniawski’'s 
Polonaise in D served to emphasize the 
exceedingly favorable impression created 


in the concerto and provided a period, all 
too short, of keenest enjoyment. 

With the close of the season, the orches- 
tra’s Board of Directors has announced 
the re-engagement of Conductor Rothwell 
for another period of years and is already 
making preparations for the season 1912 


1913. Yr. & ©. B. 
Seattle Schubert Club in Interesting 
Concert 
SEATTLE, March 1.—The second concert 
of the Schubert Club, David IF. Davies, 


director, was given Tuesday evening. The 
club was assisted by Catherine Reed, so- 
prano; Claude Madden, violinist, and Silvio 
Risagari, pianist. The numbers given by 
the club chorus were Chadwick’s “Behind 
the Lattice,” Coombs’s “June Day,’ Gris- 


wold’s “What the Chimney Sang” and 
Beach’s “O’er Hill, O’er Dale.” The work 
of the chorus was most pleasing for its 


tone quality and effective contrasts. Silvio 
Risagari accompanied the chorus in an ef- 
ficient manner. 


Miss Reed sang two groups which in- 
cluded “Sunbeam,” Ronald; “Open Thy 
Blue Eyes,” Massenet, and “Were My 


Song With Wings Provided,” Hahn. Her 
sweet voice and charming manner of de- 
livery won favor. Claude Madden played 
the “Meditation” from Massenet’s “Thais,” 
Dvorak’s “Humoreske” and a composition 
of his own, a Sonata in G Major. 

&. F. 





BORWICK TOUR ARRANGED 


English Pianist Will Be in This Country 
for Season of 1913-14 


Leonard Borwick, the noted English 
pianist, who recently arrived in London 
after a successful tour around the world, 
will come to America for a concert tour 





Leonard Borwick, the English Pianist, 
who Has Just Completed a Tour of 
the World 


in 1913-14, under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. This arrange 
ment is a result of the recital which the 
English artist gave in New York last De 
cember on his way home from the An- 
tipodes. So strong was the impression 
made by the pianist on this occasion that 
the arrangements for his tour followed 
immediately. 

In Australia Mr. Borwick created a sen- 
sation with the intellectuality and the deli- 
cacy of his playing. As one music lover 
wrote to the Melbourne Argus, “Mr. Bor 
wick lures the tone from the pianoforte, 
rather than strikes it.” At the 
the fourth concert in Melbourne the pianist 
added an extra number in response to the 
insistent applause, after which he bowed 
his acknowledgments several times. Mr. 
Borwick then started to leave the hall, but 
the enthusiasts were not to be denied, and 
he had to return for another encore. 

Personally Mr. Borwick bears a strong 
resemblance to Grieg. He was a pupil of 
Clara Schumann and a friend of Johannes 
Brahms. He has none of the idiosyn 
crasies of the virtuoso, being altogether 
thoughtful and unassuming 


el se ot 


Wilhelm Kienzl’s new opera, “Der Kuh- 
reigen,’ is being given in many German 
cities and making a pronounced success. 





“The Girl of the Golden West” is to 
be given at Monte Carlo next month. 


FUTURIST SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC COMING 


New Scale of Seventy-Two Notes 
to the Octave Devised 
in Paris 
Following the lead of poetry and paint- 
ing, music now boasts of a Futurist school 
or doctrine, declares a Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times. This was an- 
nounced last week by a leader of the move- 
ment, who thinks it will be safer for the 
present to remain anonymous. 
Present and all past music, 
will be no longer subtle enough for mod- 


he declares, 


ern ears, and he styles it “ancestral.” 

“We no longer 
tions of the musicians of past centuries,” 
he continues, “and must create a new art, 
corresponding with the highly evolved sen- 
sitiveness of the present, as well as that 
of the future.” 

All traditional forms and scales of the 
past are, therefore, to be cast aside and the 
Futurists are composing in scales sub- 
divided into ninths of a tone and having 
seventy-two notes to the octave. This 
scale, it is explained, is only provisional 
and will soon be made still more compli- 
cated to suit the refinements of the Futurist 
taste. 

for the new notation, which is 
“comantic,” special instruments are 
made, and an exhibition will 
given of pianos, violins and other stringed 
instruments, adjusted to the requirements 
of the first Futurist concert, which will be 
given in a few weeks’ time and is con- 
fidently expected to startle Paris. 

The leader of the Futurist musicians has 
no illusions as to the permanence of his 
system. 

“When the public begins to appreciate 
t,” he says, “there will be no excuse even 
for the comantic which must give 
place to what may be called schismatic mu- 
sic, Which will have twice as many notes 
and will eventually be succeeded by a scale 
of which each note will be one vibration 
more than that below it.’ 


respond to the produc- 


called 
being 
shortly be 


school. 


Leila Halterhoff, nny blind Los Angeles 
soprano, was a recent recital-giver in Ber 
lin. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


M. H. HANSON 


announces the sensational 
engagement for a brief 
American tour 


JAN’Y, FEB’Y, MARCH, 1913 


of 


The Famous Pianist 


PROF. 


Max Paver 


Director Stuttgart Conservatory 


DATES NOW BEING BOOKED 














NEVADA 





VanderVeer Miter 


Mezzo-Contralto 


REED 


Tenor 


Management : The Quinlan Internationa! Musical Agency, Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 








The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


‘RENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS. 2nd Soprano 


Exclusive management: 


Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th __* 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 2nd Alto 


New York. Tel. 349 Murray Hill 


_ Appeared with great success in principal European Cities, season 1909. 





THOMAS N. MAC BURNE 


SUITE 608-609 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BARITONE—YVoice Production, Song Recitals 
Three Years Assistant to FRANK KING CLARK 
"Phone, Harrison 6880 





CLAREN C E 
00 West E End hy y Gow York 








EDDY 


Organ te 
Managemen 
Haaneel & lones. 1 East 42d St.. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


BACHAUS 


BALDWIN PIANO 


1 West 34th Sireet, 





American 
Debut 
New York 
Sym; yhony 
Orchestra ' 


Jan. 5th-7th 


PIANIST 











Management: 
QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AGENCY 
New York 

















EVAN WILLIAMS 








TENOR 


Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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KEYE 


CONTRALTO 


Management: The Quinlan International Musical Agency Successors 
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te the Wolfeoha Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, Sow Tork 





AMAL WE RRENRATH 


BARITONE 


QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
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GIACOMO 


a) GINSBURG 
| 


BARITONE 


Available for Recitals, 
Concerts and Opera 


} When Ginsburg’s magnifi- 
cent voice resounded he 
i} vanauished all hearts and 
ears in the hall by his fine 
art..— New York Staats- 
Zeitung, June 27, 1911. 






Management 
ADOLPHE STERNBERG 
‘| 606 W. 115 St., NewYork 
Telephone, 7399 Columbus 
| Voice Culture, Address 
606 W. 115 Street 


Ibble Raymond 


itustrated Lectures y **Lives and 
Works of Famous Composers, 
Painters and Sculptors’’ also on 
the ** History of Musio and Art.’ 


Drawing-rooms, Schoeis, Clubs. Private Classes 
Bookings now for 1911-12. Piermont-on-Hudson, New York 


IRENE 


ARMSTRONG 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio— Recitals 
Address: 539 West 112th Street. New York 
AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 


Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Tel. 909 Columbus 


Studio Hall 


Accommodations for teachers 
and musicians 
Studios, recital halls, reception 
rooms. Inspection invited 


50 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 


Management: 
Walter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St., New York 


CHARLES 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


Personal Address: 176 W. 81st St. Tel. 9984 er 
Management: Haensel & Jones, 1 E. 42d St., New York 


LUCY M ARS 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT :: RECITAL :: ORATORIO 


Wanagement: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


iGIDEON 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Gomposer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
Bromley Court Cambridge, Mass. 


LEARNED 


CONTRALTO St=4te: 206 W. s0eth St. N. Y. 
Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


Voice Culture 130 West 91st Street 
Recitals, Concerts NEW YO 


RUDOLPH ENGBERG 


BASSO CANTANTE 
"Phone, Lincoln, 453 
464 WRIGHTWOOD AVE., 


Leontine de Ahna 


CON TRALTO— Concert—Recltal—instruction 
aie, the Institute ef Musical Art 
HOTEL/ENOICOTT, NEW YORK 
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WEEK OF EXCELLENT BOSTON CONCERTS 


MacDowell Club’s 


Interesting Program—Adams 


Choral Sings 


‘“‘ Bethany.’ Cantata—Recital by Music School Pupils 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 12, 1912. 


PROGRAM of exceptional interest was 
given by the MacDowell Club, on 
March 5. Hedwig Schroeder played the 
Intermezzo, B-Flat Major and Capriccio, 
B Minor, Op. 76, Brahms, and the Fantasie 
Impromptu, C-Sharp Minor, Op. 66, Chopin. 
Miss Schroeder possesses a good singing 
tone, which was brought out in the Inter- 
mezzo. Three piano numbers were also 
given by Francis V. Weaver, including 
“Novellette,” Op. 21, Schumann; Romance 
in B Minor, Saint-Saéns; and the “Spinning 
Song,” Mendelssohn. Mr. Weaver displayed 
fine pianistic ability, and he gave an in- 
dividuality to the numbers rendered. A 
group of songs were sung by Mary Kim- 
ball, soprano, and also by Jessie Clark, both 
being accompanied by Mrs. Longley. The 
two movements from Quartet in G Minor, 
Grieg, were played by the Carolyn Belcher 
String Quartet, as was the Scherzo from 
Quintet for Piano and Strings in A Major, 
Dvorak, with Gertrude Belcher, pianist. 
A dramatic cantata, entitled “Bethany,” 


was sung by the Adams Choral Society, on 
March 6, before a large audience, the art- 
ists being Katherine Crockett, soprano; 
Fannie M. Adams, contralto; George Brock 
Sargent, tenor; Herbert W. Smith, -bari- 
tone; Leroy P. Bezanson, bass; Anna F. 
Farnsworth, accompanist; Charles Palmer 
Potter, organist, and Warren W. Adams, 
director. The chorus consisted of seventy- 
five voices which were evenly balanced as 
to tone and did some very good chorus 
work. The program was excellently ren- 
dered. The Adams Choral Society con- 
certs are always events of interest. 

Louis Schalk the baritone, will give a 
recital at Georgetown, on March 19. Prot. 
Schaik’s program will include a group of 
songs dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, written by the women composers of 
that time, the best known being Francesca 
Caccini. Prof. Schalk will also give a re- 
cital at Salem, on March 25. 

A song recital was given by A. E. Pres- 
cott at his studio before a few friends on 
March 2. Mr. Prescott sang the following 
numbers: “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
Dvorak; Requiem, Foote; “Si tra i ceppi,” 
Handel; “The Land o’ the Leal,” Foote; 
“Mustard and Cress,” Lehmann; “Rolling 
Down to Rio,” German; “Die Ehre Gottes,” 
Beethoven; “Morgen,” Strauss; “Les Clo- 
ches” and “Romance,” Debussy. Mr. Pres- 
cott has a clear voice of exceptional rich- 
ness, and sang his Strauss, Beethoven and 
Debussy numbers particularly well, ana 
seemed to enter with zeal into the spirit 
of the rollicking song, “Rolling Down to 
Rio,” which he sang with pleasing effect. 
He is filling many engagements in and 
around Boston, and his studio recitals are 
delightfully given. 


-Vivian Cooter, 


A string orchestra composed of forty 
pupils of Lillian Shattuck will play before 
the members of the Grand Army and their 
friends, at Canton, Mass., on March 25. 


A new trio composed of Mrs. Annah 
Huntting, ’cellist; Marie Nichols, violinist, 
and Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbonell, pianist, 
played recently at the home of Mrs. Gan- 
nett, before the Thursday Morning Club. 


The young pupils of the Bach Pianoforte 
School, Henry Dellafield, director, gave a 
varied program of interest at the school 
on March 5. Among those who partici- 
pated were Joseph Murphy, Louise Bond, 
Sophia Meltzer, Miriam Frank, Bella Gor- 
don, Helen Cunningham and Sadie Rosen, 
assisted by Mrs. Seabour B. Cummings, 
Mrs. May E. Drake and Arthur Moore. 
The program was well rendered, especially 
the “Rondo Capriccioso, “ Mendelssohn, by 
Miss Gordon, and the “Moonlight Sonata,” 
Beethoven, by Miss Cunningham. Mr. Del- 
lafield is re-arranging the complete set of 
twelve Kuhlau sonatinas. This is a valu- 
able set of works to both pupil and artist. 


Marjorie Patton, ’cellist, who formerly 
studied in Boston, and who is now study- 
ing with Hekking, in Berlin, will play the 
Dvorak Concerto with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra in March. Miss Patton, with 
her sister, a violinist, who was a pupil of 
Lillian Shattuck, gave many recitals in 
Boston before their departure for Germany. 

An interesting recital was given in Prov- 
idence under auspices of the committee of 
the Morning Musicale, by Harriet Sterling 
Hemenway, the contralto, and F. Lyman 
Hemenway, tenor. Mr. and Mrs. Hemen- 
way are both talented artists and a most 
pleasing program was given. Mrs. Hem- 
enway has a rich clear contralto voice of 
good quality and sweetness of tone. Mr. 
Hemenway made an immediate impression 
and was repeatedly recalled. His voice is 
of good range and his high notes are ex- 
ceptionally clear and effective. 


A recital will be given at the studios of 
Bertha Cushing Child, by one of her pvunils, 
of Oklahoma City, on 
March 26. Mrs. Child sang at a recital 
given at the home of Mrs. Kehew, on 
March 5, at which an orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Mann, composed of sym- 
phony players, played several numbers. 
Mrs. Child sang the “Kol Nidrei,” and a 
group of French songs. She also sang at 
a recital at Nashua, N. H., on March 7. 

A recital of interest was given by the 
Faelten Pianoforte School on March 9. 
The program presented the following art- 


ists: Ola Murray, Tallman Gunderson, 
Marion Doherty, Doris Sylvester, John 
Hantz, Margaret Perry, Hester H. Hile, 


Constance McGlinchee, Helen Prescott and 
Florence Prescott. Miss McGlinchee’s 
transcription of “Hark, Hark, tlie Lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt, and the Fantasie Polonaise, 
A Minor, Op. 106, Raff, were exceedingly 
well given, as was the Andante and Varia- 
tions, A-Flat Major, Op. 24, Eilenberg, 
played by the Misses Prescott. There were 
also illustrations of the Faelten System and 
ensemble work done by the pupils. A. E. 





OHIO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MOVES INTO NEW HOME 


Dana Institute, of Warren, Is Forty- 
three Years Old—Frank Croxton 
in Delightful Recital 


Warren, O., March 9.—Dana’s Musical 
Institute, of this city, which has been in 
existence now for forty-three years, has 
just moved into its new $30,000 main build- 
ing. The first of this year a company 
known as the Dana Musical Institute Com- 
pany was incorporated by the founder of 
the school and members of the city banks 
and Board of Trade, with the following 
officers: President, W. H. Dana; vice- 
president and general manager, Lynn B. 


Dana; secretary and treasurer, J. D. Cook; 
board of directors, Judge C. M. Wilkins, 
F. D. Templeton, O. R. Grimmesey, F. E. 





Ostrander, C. R. Siegfried; C. B. Love- 
less, D. A. Geiger, F. W. Adams and 
William Wallace. The school has been 


run on the, daily half-hour private lesson 
plan since its founding in 1869 with daily 


_ practice and daily lessons in allied musical 


studies, and supports a fine chorus, or- 
chestra and military band made up entirely 
of pupils of the school. Since the school’s 
inception it has been the plans of those in 
charge to give a concert each week on 
Wednesday evening and the first in the 
new Dana Hall, marked the 1723rd_ pro- 
gram. 

Frank Croxton, the noted basso, sang to 
a large and delighted audience in Dana 
Hall, on March 6. He gave a recital of 
twenty-one numbers, including encores, and 
was given a royal reception. This was Mr. 
Croxton’s. second visit to Warren, and 
music lovers~here are unanimous in the 
opinion that -he is a great singer. As the 
assisting artist, Lynn B. Dana _ shared 
honors with Mr. Croxton. 


The Afternoon Musical Club presented 
a MacDowell Memorial program recently, 
which was heard by a good sized audience. 
The proceeds of the concert were sent to 
help swell the MacDowell Memorial Fund. 





The manuscript of a hitherto unknown 


Bach cantata, “My Heart Swims in Blood,” | 
for soprano solo with string quartet and. 


oboe accompaniment, has been unearthed 
in the Danish Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen. 


» 
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“A Joseffy Papil’’ 


Sydney Dalton 


Piano and Harmony 


604 W. 111th St. - 7 - NEW YORK 
’Phone 4753 Morningside 


JOSEPHINE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra, 1909-10-1} 


Management : G. W. STEWART, 126 TREMONT ST., BOSTiN 
Personal Address 4 Haviland St., Boston. Tel. Back Bay 1047 
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CARTWRIGHT 
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Lang Studios : : ; : 6 Newbury Street, Boston 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 
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FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


HARRIET A. SHAW 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 


Member faculty New England Conservatory of 
usic. Has played in Boston and on tours with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


186 Commonwealth Avenue 
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| WEEK OF NOTABLE 


ST. LOUIS CONCERTS 





Yvonne de Treville with Zach 
Orchestra—Sirota and McCor- 
mack Appearances 


Sr, LovIs, March 11.—The promise of 
the last week was realized in the stellar 
performance of the Warsaw cantor, Sirota, 
with his own company, and Yvonne de 
Treville with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Sirota presented practically the 
same program, with one or two minor ex- 


ceptions, that he has been giving in the- 


other cities on his limited tour. It was 
the universal opinion that his vocal equip- 
ment is well suited to ‘the demands of the 
rabbinical litanies. It was cause for com- 
ment, however, that his apparent lack of 
professional training was evident in his 
extreme nervousness, which fortunately 
did not detract from the tonal results. 
Clarence Eddy, the New York organist, 


received an ovation, and the other per- 
former was Mile. Berta Fiedler, a violinist 
of unusual artistry, accompanied by Vit- 
torio Podesti, who was here not long ago 
with the Imperial Russian Ballet as mu- 
sical director. 

It has been nearly fourteen years since 
Yvonne de Treville first made her bow to 
a St. Louis audience. Since then her voice 
has gained in mellowness and flexibility to 
a strong high soprano, marvelous in com- 
pass and particularly charming in_ the 
middle register. She sang “Pamina’s 
Song” and the “Queen of the Night” aria 
from “The Magic Flute,’ adding the ever- 
popular “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and 
Proch’s celebrated “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” after repeated recalls. 

The Symphony Orchestra came in for 
much commendation through a particu- 
larly intelligent reading of Schumann’s 
Symphony, No. 3, in EF Flat, the “Rhenish 
Symphony.” An admirable performance 
was given the Debussy “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and the Rimsky-Korsakow “Caprice 
on Spanish Themes,” always popular with 
local symphony audiences, aroused much 
enthusiasm at the close of the concert. 

John McCormack, the operatic tenor, 
made his St. Louis appearance this evening, 
assisted by Marie Narelle, and gave a very 
enjoyable program of songs ranging from 
an aria from Puccini’s ““Bohéme” to an old 
Irish melody composed by Chauncey Ol- 
cott. 

The Symphony Orchestra will give a con- 
cert Thursday evening, March 21, in con- 
junction with the four high schools of this 
city. Supervisor Coburn will direct the 
chorus of pupils, amounting to nearly 1,500 
Voices, 

The convention of the Musical Super- 
visors of the United States will open on 
Tuesday, March 19, at the Planters’ Hotel. 
More than 400 heads of musical depart- 
ments are expected to attend.. H. W. C. 





J. Louis Shenk Gives Interesting Song 
Recital in Indiana 


RicuMonp, Inp., March 11.—J. Louis 
henk, the baritone, appeared here in re- 
cital on March 6 before a large audience. 
he predominating feature of the program 
was a number of lieder, of which type of 
song Mr. Shenk proved to be a successful 
interpreter. These included Schubert's 
wae Wanderer” and “Auf dem Kirch- 
Brah and Vergebliches Standchen” by 
; ahms, The “Pilgrim’s Song” of Tschai- 
owsky and Loewe’s “Edward” madea deep 
eee 











MORENA TO SING “BRUNNHILDE” ABROAD 











Berta Morena as “Briinnhilde” 


BERTA MORENA, the celebrated Wagnerian soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has just received cablegrams to the effect that she is engaged ic 
sing the three Briinnhildes at the Wagner festivals in Budapesth in May, at Cologne 


in June and at Munich in August. 


Briinnhilde 


is one of Mme. Morena’s best 


and favorite rdles, although she has not had the opportunity to sing it this sea- 


son at the Metropolitan. 
during the next Fali season. 


Mme. Morena contemplates an extensive concert tour 





impression on the hearers. Mr. Shenk won 
laurels also in his singing of “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” by Marshall, and Kernochan’s 
“Smugeler’s Song,” which was given with 
great unction. Another pleasing number 
was the setting of Poe’s Hymn by Mr. 
Shenk’s accompanist, Archie A. Mumma. 





Stransky Orchestra and Lhévinne in 
Washington Concert 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The final 
concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society took place last Tuesday before a 
most enthusiastic audience. Josef Lhé- 
vinne was the soloist, playing in a masterly 
style the Rubinstein Piano Concerto. The 
syniphony was the Tschaikowsky, Fourth, 
in F Minor, which was exquisitely ren- 
dered. The other numbers by the orches- 
tra were Overture, “Entfihrung aus dem 
Serail,’ Mozart, with an ending arranged 
by Busoni, and a Strauss number. W. H. 





Gideon Lectures on Wagner 


MaLpEN, Mass., March 14.—Henry L. 
Gideon was enthusiastically received by 
the members of the “Old and New Club” 
here on March 12, when he spoke on “Wag- 
nerian Opera.” In his talk Mr. Gideon 
traced the development of the operas of 
Wagner from “Rienzi” to “Parsifal,” call- 
ing attention to the kinship between “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Parsifal,” 
comparing the Quintet in “Die Meister- 
singer” with the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal” and pointing out that “Tristan” 
is the antithesis of “Parsifal.” He spoke 
of all these works answering the increasing 
demand for the dramatic element, and of 
the presence of the Leit-Motif, illustrating 
these themes on the piano from time to 
time. He also rendered excerpts from sev- 
eral of the operas, assisted by Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone. In closing Mr. Gideon 
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referred to Wagner’s successors, among 
whom he mentioned Siegfried Wagner, 
Humperdinck, Richard Strauss, Debussy 
and Charpentier. On the last four Thurs- 
days in Lent Mr. Gideon will treat the 
Wagner theme in lecture-recital at the 


_ home of Jennie Frances Brooks, in Cam- 


bridge. 





An. advertisement in a middle western 
rural newspaper reads: “Established mu- 
sic business for sale cheap, consisting of 
all kinds of musical instruments, sewing 
machines, etc.” 
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Soprano Heard at Her Best— 
Final Sunday Concert of 
Stransky Orchestra 


Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” were the 
twq principal orchestral numbers on the 
program of the New York Philharmonic, 
which gave its final Sunday concert in Car- 
negie Hall last Sunday afternoon. 
were splendidly played. One’s admiration 


for Mr. Stransky’s reading of the Strauss 
tone poem increases upon repeated hearing. 
He makes the imposing climax near the 
close almost as thrilling as he does that at 
the end of Liszt’s “Tasso.” After this 
number the applause was so insistent that 
the conductor made the orchestra rise and 
bow. The Tschaikowsky Symphony was 
equally stirring and the unique pizzicato 
ostinato movement was played with a pre- 
cision and unanimity that no orchestra 
could have surpassed. The program opened 
with Berlioz’s noisy and empty “Corsair” 
Overture. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Mme. 
Alda, the Metropolitan soprano, who sang 
“Depuis le Jour” from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and four songs by Wolf-Ferfari. 
She was in lovely voice and sang with the 
greatest charm of style and refinement o1 
expression, winning unlimited applause 
after every one of her offerings. The four 
Wolf-Ferrari songs were especially or- 
chestrated by the composer for Mme. 
Alda’s benefit. They suggest the melodic 
style of his comic operas and are other- 
wise airy, graceful and to a certain extent 
distinctive, though not of the greatest mu- 
sical importance. Bu 3s: Fe 





Yolanda Méré to Play Next Season 


Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist, 
will commence her third American tour in 
October next under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. This past sea- 
son Miss Mér6 made an extensive tour 
through Great Britain, Germany and has 
just returned from Mexico, where she 
played sixteen engagements. 





Mme. Albani is now making a farewell 
concert tour of the English Provinces. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS OF THE OPERA 








Geese, Horses, Donkeys and Dogs in the Metropolitan Menagerie— 
Trials of the Horse in ‘‘Siegfried’”—Imitation Animals 
More Trouble than the Live Ones 








[From the New York Sun] 


“THIS here’s gettin’ to be a regular zoo. 

That’s what it is. A regular operatic 
zoo. If the company puts on pieces with 
any more animals they’ll be changin’ the 
name to the Menagerie Opera instead of 
the Metropolitan.” This from one of the 
stage hands of that institution. 

“Them ‘K6nigskinder’ geese ain’t so bad 
as they might be. I'll admit that. But 
when thev come on top o’ dogs an’ horses 
an’ a donkey that ain’t got no more sense 
than to set down right on the stage an’ stop 
a whole opera, Caruso an’ all—why, I say, 
no more live stock for me, thank you! [I'll 


go onto a farm an’ be done with it. 

“Cows is about the only thing we ain't 
got in the opera now; an’ we come near 
fillin’ that bill too a while ago. There’s 
a chance in ‘Aida’ to play up somethin’ 
that would pass for a sacred bull and Mr. 
Gatti thought of havin’ some kind of a 
cow animal all dressed up in wreaths of 
flowers an’ led on in the procession. But 
I guess there wasn’t any trained cows in 
town, so that’s one trouble we missed. 
It’s a wonder though if we don’t get ele- 
phants an’ giraffes an’ man eatin’ lions 
before we’re through. 

“Mebbe we ain't glad when we get 
through one o’ the horse operas without 
anything happenin’. There’s quite a lot o’ 
call for horses, you know. We have eight 
of ’em on the stage at once in ‘The Girl o’ 
the Golden West.’ There’s six of ’em on 
in ‘Lohengrin.’ An’ then there’s Nigger in 
‘Gotterdammerung.’ 

“T don’t know whether that’s his real 
“name, but it’s what we call him. He’s the 
oldest performer in our zoo, been goin’ on 
at the opera about four years an’ never 
give us any real trouble. 

“But look at what’s expected of that 
horse! First they put great big shoes made 
of leather, lined with felt, on his feet. 
Course you have to. If he was to walk 
across the stage without ’em he’d make 
such a racket you couldn’t hear the singers. 
But he must feel like you would if you had 
a fur muff on each foot. Then we put him 
onto a boat that’s too small for him and 
Siegfried takes h.m. 

“Well, you know Siegfried! The way his 
armor lights up would make dents in the 
Great White way. An’ he’s got a big 
shield in one hand an’ a long spear in the 
other, an’ the horse has to go pussy footin’ 
round in his canal boat shoes, with lights 
blazin’ in his eyes and drums an’ horns and 
people blarin’ and screamin’—no offence, of 
course, to the singers! Only, mebbe Nig- 
ger don’t appreciate music. - 

“D’ye wonder he gits nevous? An’ at 
the last when there’s fire an’ clouds of 
steam an’ a woman rushin’ around in white 


clothes an’ singin’ at the top of 
her voice — gosh, if I was a _ horse! 

“An’ you see, it ain’t as if he done it 
every day or two. If it wasn’t that the 
same horses go on at the Hippodrome all 
the time it would be worse than it is. We 
get ’em from some stables that train horses 
an’ other animals for the stage. 


Donkey That Halted in Opera 


“That’s where we got that blame donkey 
that laid down on the stage a while ago 
in ‘Pagliacci. Of all the ornery critters 
that walk on four legs a donkey has got 
’em all licked to a finish. 

“You know in ‘Pagliacci’ the donkey is 
hitched to the two-wheeled cart that Caruso 
comes on in. We'd rehearsed that little son 
of Satan several times an’ he acted willin’ 
enough, so we put him on for the first per- 
formance. 

“That night, when Mr. Siedle watched 
them tryin’ to hitch up that little brute, he 
seemed to know there was trouble comin’ 
an’ he says for six or eight o’ the men 
to keep close to the donkey when he goes 
on. Well, you seen him! You know how 
that little beast got himself out onto the 
stage an’ then laid down for fair an’ had to 
be unhitched an’ taken out before Caruso 
could get down out o’ the cart. 

“Mr. Siedle fired that donkey then an’ 
there an’ now we've got a little gray one. 
It’s acted like a kitten so far, but I ain’t 
got a bit o’ confidence. You never can 
tell when they’re goin’ back on you. 

“T guess we couldn’t give ‘K6nigskinder’ 
without George, who looks after the geese. 
He’s got them geese trained so they stick 
together in a tight bunch. He stands in 
the wings close to ’em every minute they’re 
on the stage. He doesn’t feed “em mucn 
the day they’re to go on an’ they get so 
hungry they can't think of anything except 
eatin.’ Then they scatter feed for ’em in 
the place they want ’em to stay an’ that 
keeps ’em busy. 

“If they get all the feed picked up an’ 
start to squawk George makes as if he was 
goin’ to hit ’em an’ generally they shut up. 
Then of course Miss Farrar she keeps 
throwin’ ’em a little more feed once in a 
while, so they keep pretty quiet. © 

“What else have we got in our operatic 
zoo? Well; we got a pack o’ huntin’ hounds 
in ‘Tannhauser’ an’ they’re the real thing 
too. You bet! They belong to one o’ the 
directors. An’ in the new opera ‘Lobetanz’ 
weve got a peach of a dog. The opera 
don’t really call for a dog, but it looks more 
like the real thing when he comes on with 
the game keeper. 


The Imitation Animals 
“We've got a lot of live animals in the 
opera an’ they make us trouble enough. But 
sometimes I think the ones that ain’t alive 
are the worst. Have you any idea, I’d like 
to know, how many of us big husky men it 
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takes to manage that bunch o’ fake pigeons 
in ‘Konigskinder’? I guess there’s eight o’ 
them birds an’ it takes two men to each 
bird. There’s, half a dozen strings apiece 
to be kept goin’ by those sixteen men. What 
d’ye think of that for just one little bit o’ 
stage business? 

“D’ye ever notice the cat in ‘Ko6nigs- 
kinder’? No, sir, not a real cat. I’d rather 
tackle that sacred bull proposition than have 
’em spring any live cat on me. But there’s 
a stuffed cat, a black one of course, curled 


up on the roof of the witch’s hut in ‘K6n-. 


igskinder’; an’ when the magic wind, or 
whatever you call it, blows through the 
place this cat gits up onto its feet, with its 
back up an’ its tail in the air lookin’ like 
the real thing. That takes a couple o’ men 
pullin’ the strings up in the flies. 

“There’s a crow in that opera too. He 
hops around on the roof o’ the hut. You 
know they talked of havin’ real pigeons 
instead of stuffed ones. They’d have had 
’em tied, of cotirse, so they couldn’t do 
more ’n flutter round a little. But Mr. 
Siedle didn’t dare take a chance on it. 

“Suppose one of ’em got loose an’ flew 
out into the house. Why, you might as 
well put the curtain down first as last. 
Nobody ’d pay any more attention to the 
opera. 

“We have to have a lot of imitation live 
stock in ‘Tannhauser’ besides them real 
dogs. There’s a bull an’ a dolphin an’ 
swans, but they ain’t much trouble be- 
cause they’re just in them kind of livin’ 
pictures. Jn ‘Lohengrin’ we got a stuffed 
dove that’s worked by a couple o’ men. 
An’ of course there’s the swan that’s 
hitched to the boat. 


The Wagner Menagerie 


“There’s a whole bunch o’ fake animals 
in ‘Siegfried.’ There’s your old friend the 
dragon, with a couple o’ men inside of him, 
one in each foreleg, workin’ like nailers, 
both of ’em. They pull the strings that 
opens an’ shut the eyes an’ the jaws an’ 
they squirt steam through his mouth an’ 
turn the lights on behind his eyes an’ some- 
body keeps him roarin’, an’—well, it’s a hot 
time in the old dragon any old night he’s 
on, now, I tell you. 

“Especially as that whole scene calls for 
a lot o’ the same kind o’ business. You 
have to keep runnin’ a lot o’ birds across 
the stage an’ pullin’ them bulrushes back 
an’ forth an’—well, gee, mebbe you think 
it’s a picnic for us fellows! 

“There’s a bear too in ‘Siegfried,’ which 
is a nice warm proposition for the man in- 
side the skin. The lines call for a toad 


But he'd b M1 nobody Gaal 
too. ut he’d be so small nob 
see him, so we pass up the ead could 
“There’s a raven in ‘Gotterdimmerypg» 
but he’s on just for a minute. Ap’ there’ 
a dove in ‘Parsifal,’ but that’s easy. Ww : 
ner’s the fellow that made life nice an’ e, 
for stage hands! He must ’a’ set up ni we 
thinkin’ out trouble for us. Sits 
“We ised to have horses on in’ ‘Wal 
kyrie,’ but they give that up. You see there 
wasn’t any chance to send a man onto th 
stage with ’em. There wasn’t anybody ss 
hold ’em exceptin’ the ladies an’ they Re 
had their work cut out for ’em, what with 
all the truck they had to lug around an’ 
tryin’ to sing too, without havin’ to make 
hitchin’ posts o’ themselves besides. 
“Well, lemme see! What else have we 
got? There’s sea gulls in the ‘Flyin’ Dutch. 
man, an’—oh, yes; the  ‘Freischiit,’ 
There’s enough birds an’ animals in that 
there opera to set up a store with. There's 
bats, an’ owls an’ an eagle an’ a lot of other 
birds besides a wild boar. That’s a boy 
dressed up in the skin. 
“Ain’t that the menagerie for you? Well 
there’s one thing sure. If I lose my job 
at the opera house I can go git me a place 
as keeper in the zoo out to Bronx Park 
It’ll seem like home, sweet home.” 





Elsa Kellner Engaged for Schubert 
Choir’s Tour 


Elsa Kellner, the young soprano who 
recently made her American début with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, has been 
engaged for the American and Canadian 
tour of the Schubert Choir of Toronto, 
with H. M. Fletcher as director. This en- 
gagement is the result of Mme. Kellner’s 
emphatic success in a concert at Detroit, 
where she was heard by Burton Collver, 
the manager of the Toronto singing or- 
ganization. Among the choral numbers in 
which Mme. Kellner will appear are EI- 
gars “The Land of Hope and Glory.” 
The soprano is making her appearance 
under the concert direction of M. H. Han- 
son. 

An organ recital of exceptional merit 
was given in Baltimore at the Peabody 
Conservatory last Sunday by Elsie Rosa- 
lind Miller, organist, assisted by Emily 
Diver, soprano. The works selected were 
beautifully played. The program included 
Guilmant’s “Prayer’ in F Minor, Proces- 
sional March and Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and Overture to “Tannhauser.” 





‘ Miss Diver was in fine voice and gave a 


charming delivery of Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
Ye Israel,” from “Elijah.” Miss Diver was 
accompanied by Harold D. Phillips of the 
Peabody faculty at the organ. 














KELLERMAN 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 


Boston Globe, Feb. 12, 1912.—Mr. Kellerman, 
formerly a member of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
sang here for the first time. : 
baritone of considerable power, a larger voice 
than the average, and he sings with breadth of 
style, with no little authority and enunciates 
English clearly. 

Boston Advertiser, Feb. 12, 1912.—Mr. Keller- 
man possesses a voice of good quality and con- 
siderable power, and he has excellent ideas of 
what constitutes the dramatic style. : 

Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 3, 1912.—Mr. Kellerman s 
fine voice, as well as his presence deserves 4 
larger background than the pigmy stage of the 
Carnegie Lyceum gave him. 
work he is of the Wullner type and his half- 
voice effects were very artistic, especially com- 
ing from a big throated singer. 

Pittsburgh Post, Jan. 19, 1912.—The excellent 
work of Marcus Kellerman scored a distinct 
at the first Concert of Euterpean Choral last 
night in Carnegie Music Hall. 
smooth, and powerful, and his diction finished 
in style. 
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WHY AMERICAN COMPOSERS FAIL IN OPERA 








rw. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


‘fortunately the fact, demon- 
| : Pret in several notable cases, that the 
American composer believes that if he ‘ias 
pematic ideas, a few reams of score paper 
oa a three nibbed pen he can write an 
othe truth is that the composition of an 
opera is 2 specialty. Musicians of some- 
thing more than mere talent have failed 
at it simply because they did not know 
how to go about it, while men of mediocre 
ability have succeeded because they did 
know how. To say that an accomplished 
symphonist can sit down and of a certainty. 
produce a good lyric drama is just as in- 
judicious as to declare that a novelist can 
surely write a good acting play. As a mat- 
ter of fact he usually cannot. a 

The technic of operatic composition is 
fundamentally different from that of any 
other kind of musical writing. It rests 
upon different principles and it issues in 
a radically different method. And the rea- 
son why the unprepared composer who 
boldly sits down to pen an opera score 
utterly fails is that he has not taken into 
account the centuries of systematic de- 
velopment of a method of song speech. He 
thinks that recitative is easy, and that all 
that he has to concern himself about is the 
composition of some taking arias and some 
good ensembles. 

When this man gets under way he pro- 
duces a work which ceases to move when- 
ever there is not an aria or a concerted 


number. His drama goes to sleep when 
dialogue begins. But his predicament is 
not nearly as bad as that of the intensely 
modern composer who is determined that 
he will follow along the path opened up 
by Wagner and build an opera in which 
ae shall be no set arias or other num- 
ers. 

What happens to him? He produces an 
opera in which the voices have no melodic 
passages at all. They go drooling along act 
after act in a monotonous and formless 
recitative patterned after nothing on the 
earth or under the earth while the orches- 
tra is vainly striving to bolster the thing 
up with an endless repetition of limp lead- 
ing motives tangled in a meaningless web 
of conservatory counterpoint. 

Meanwhile the public is unutterably 
bored by both of them, and the critics with- 
out exposing the reasons for the complete 
failure of the operas nevertheless record 
the indisputable fact that the things have 
neither vitality nor style, and history sets 
down on her faithful page the story of 
another blow at “American music.” 

And yet if the would-be composer of op- 
era would devote himself to a year’s study 
of the development of the technic of opera 
writing from the day of Claudio Monte- 
verdi to that of Debussy, he would surely 
find out how the code of technic came to 
exist and he might learn how to use it 
himself. Writing operas is an art, and it 
has a method. The composer who tries to 
improvise in this great field is like to meet 
with seriously disaster. 





WASHINGTON CHORUS IN 
NEW HADLEY CANTATA 


Local Rubinstein Club Sings “The Night- 
ingale and The Rose” In Superb 
Manner—Its First Hearing 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 12.—Wash- 
ington has not enjoyed anything more 
beautiful in a cantata for women’s voices 
than the recent presentation of Henry Had- 
ley’s “The Nightingale and the Rose” by 
the Rubinstein Club. The shading in sym- 
pathy with the sentiment of the composi- 
tion was maintained at all times by the 
director, Mrs. A. M. Blair, who has spent 
much time in preparing this work. The 
choruses were beautifully sung, while the 
soprano solo work of Mrs. Dayelle T. 
Welch showed delicacy and feeling. As 
this was the first presentation in America 
of this cantata Washington was much in- 
terested and the audience was most enthu- 

‘ siastic. 

“The Nightingale and the Rose” was 
preceded by a vocal and instrumental pro- 
gram in which the Rubinstein Club sang 
several choruses and Elizabeth R. Winston 


played several piano numbers. Miss Win- 
ston, who is one of Washington’s fore- 
most young pianists, gave in a scholarly 
manner “Jean d’eau,” Ravel; “Papillons,” 
Rosenthal, and Scherzo No. 1, op. 20, 
hopin. 

The dispute between the musical con- 
ductor, Heinrich Hammer, and the board 
of directors of the Washington Singer- 
bund, which began a month ago, has caused 
the resignation of Mr. Hammer and the 
placing of Armand Gumprecht as his suc- 
cessor. Rehearsals have begun under the 
latter, but it is reported that there is still 
some friction. 

Piano recital of an unusual program 

was that presented on Friday last by Felix 

Garziglia, chiefly from the fact that out of 

the twelve numbers five were by Debussy. 

+he selections were “Arabesque,” E Ma- 

jor; “La Soirée dans Grenade”; “Arab- 

esque,” G Major; “Réverie” and “Jardins 

sous la Pluie.” Another unusual selection 

was that of the Strauss-Schulz-Evler ar- 
Ffangement of the “Blue Danube Waltz,” 

a brought out the power, poetry and 

sitic of the artist. There were several 

) ne selections, Etudes Symphoniques, 
, B perg Prelude and Fugue, F Minor, 
ach, and “Au bord d’une Source,” Liszt. 
a the program Mr. Garziglia 
ough yed artistic temperament and a thor- 


| appreciation of the intent of the com- 
Position, W.H 








_A noted Professor of music, a German, 


F ys supervising the work of an orchestra 
ehearsal at the town of B——, and he 
re me much annoyed with the conductor 
IS erratic use of the baton. Stopping 
“Mist he said to the culprit: 
tifil Ire Jones, you would make a beau- 


ve uctor—for zee onanibus; you vas 
¥8 behind.” —Tit-Bits. 2 












































A COMBINATION THAT 
DELIGHTED CLEVELAND 





Stokowski Orchestra and Lhévinne Play 
Music of Tschaikowsky—Margaret 
Keyes, Singers Club Soloist 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Stokowski, the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, Lhévinne as soloist, 
and a Tschaikowsky program! Could any 
other combination be so _ suggestive of 
fervor, emotion, bigness and _ breadth? 
The “Romeo and Juliet” Overture, the B 
Flat Minor Piano Concerto, and the Fifth 
Symphony made up the program. Lhé- 
vinne, playing at short notice in place of 
Mme. Samarofit-Stokowski, whose _ illness 
prevented her anpearance, gave a noble 
presentation of the stupendotis concerto 
with its strong contrasts, sudden climaxes, 
bursts of* passion and strains of melting 
mood. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra, though it has 
played here many times, was never heard 
to better advantage, and one felt that its 
young conductor had come to his own in 
the vivid music of the Russian composer. 

The recent concert of the Singers’ Club 
had a program of unusual interest and 
variety. In Arthur Foote’s “Hiawatha” 
the clear telling phrases were given with 
the highest degree of finish and its solo 
part gave James MacMahon fine oppor- 
tunity to show his long baritone range with 
the wonderful smoothness throughout the 
whole of it. J. H. Rogers’s . setting of 
amusing verses by Edwin Vance Cook, 
“But They Didn't,” dedicated to the club 
and to Albert Rees Davis, its leader, was 
equally successful. Margaret Keyes was 
the soloist, her third appearance with the 
club. A group of Russian songs, one of 
German, including Strauss’s “Schlagende 
Herz” and Arthur Somervell’s “Shepherd’s 
Cradle Song,” were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

At the concert of the Fortnightly Club, 
on March 5, a recital by Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
Marcosson brought forth a notable per- 
formance of the César Franck Sonata for 
Violin and Piano and a program of fine 
contrasts. played with inspiration and finish. 
The Marcossons have just returned to 
Cleveland from a long tour in the South 
and West. A. B. 





A Laugh at the Wrong Place 


E. H. Sothern, the actor, says that a 
laugh in the wrong place strikes chill to an 
actor’s heart. “Sometimes,” he continued, 
“it works havoc as the following incident 
will indicate: 

“A stock company were playing ‘Othello’ 
at Lima, Ohio. At the point in the fifth 
act where Othello cries, ‘It is too late!’ and 
smothers Desdemona with a pillow, a burst 


- of convulsive laughter pealed from the gal- 


lery. Othello at first paid no attention to 
the disturbance and went on with his lines, 
‘Not dead! not yet quite dead !’—when 
another and more uproarious guffaw, 
coupled with the contagious giggling of a 
hundred women, caused him to arise in real 
rage and call the curtain. 

“Next morning, while the leading man 
was at breakfast, the meek waitress who 


brought his dishes whispered apologet- 
ically: ‘Perhaps I am to blame for the 
trouble at the play last night, sir.’ 

“*How is that?’ the actor inquired, with 
a frown, for he had just finished reading 
the local press notices. 

“T—I’m awfully sorry, sir,’ she replied, 
‘but really I couldn’t help laughing. If 
there’s anything that tickles me it’s a pil- 
low fight!’”—Cosmopolitan Magazine. 





AN ARTISTIC ACCOMPANIST 


Daisy Green Has Proved Her Worth 
In More Than 200 Concerts 





Boston, March 11.—Of accompanists, 
who have been associated with prominent 
artists, one who occupies a foremost posi- 
tion, is Daisy Green, who for the last two 
seasons has toured the country extensively 





Daisy Green 


with Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-soprano. 
The ability to play entirely satisfying ac- 
companiments for the voice or instruments 
is an art which is not any too often at- 
tained. 

Miss Green has studied extensively in 
America, in fact is a product of American 
teaching exclusively, and she has developed 
to a marked degree the ability to interpret 
accompaniments with the feeling and touch 
of the true artist. She was born in New 
Orleans and came North when quite young. 

During the last two seasons, as Miss Or- 
mond’s accompanist, she has appeared in 
more than 200 concerts in all parts of the 
country and has played before the most 
exacting and critical audiences. When 
Miss Ormond leaves the professional stage 
this Spring to be married Miss Green will 
go to New York and will make her head- 
quarters in that city next season. + 





Kneisel Quartet Plays Final Peabody 
Conservatory Concert 


BALTIMORE, March t11.—The Kneisel 
Quartet closed its series of concerts at the 
Peabody Conservatory on March 8 with an 
excellent program consisting of the Mozart 
String Quartet in C Major, Brahms’s 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25, and 
Schubert’s String Quartet in A Minor, Op. 
29. The string quartets were beautifully 
played, but the most pleasing number was 
the piano quartet, with Harold Randolph 
at the piano. Each movement was heartily 
applauded and at the conclusion the artists 
were recalled several times. W. J. R. 





Mabel H. Thomas gave a _ charming 
organ recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
in- Baltimore recently. Mendelssohn’s 
Organ Sonata No. 4 was the opening num- 
ber, which was followed by selections from 
other masters, concluding with Toccata in 
G by Dubois. Rachel T. Aldridge, so- 
prano, beautifully sang “There Is a Green 
Hill Far Away,” by Gounod. 





A delightful recital was given at the 
European Conservatory of Music in Bal- 
timore recently by piano, violin and vocal 
students under Directors J. Henri Wein- 
reich, Arthur Conradi and Clifton Davis. 
More than twenty students took part in 
the recital and their work displayed the 
result of excellent training. This is the 
twelfth season of the European Conserva- 
tory of Music. 





VARIED PROGRAM AT 
RUBINSTRIN CONCBRY 


Two Artists Appear Also as Com- 
posers at Club’s Saturday 
Matinee 
The members of the Rubinstein Club 
enjoyed their next-to-last musicale of the 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on last Saturday afternoon, with Mildred 
Potter, John Barnes Wells, Hans Kronold, 
and Royal Dadmun as the artists. A trio 
of accompanists, Bidkar Leete, Edward 
Rechlin, and Ward Lewis, lent efficient aid 

to the various soloists. 

Two of the artists appeared also as com- 
posers. Mr. Wells offered as an encore his 
“If I Were You,” which ends with the 
declaration, “I would marry me.” Another 
of the young tenor’s compositions, “The Elf 
Man,” was sung by Mr. Dadmun. Both of 
these songs showed that quaint humor 
which Mr. Wells successfully depicts both 
as a singer and as a writer. Mr. Kronold 
played his “Air Religieux” for the ’cello, 
as well as the obbligato to his “Song of 
Love,” introduced by Mr. Wells, both of 
which compositions revealed a rich vein 
of melody. ‘ 

Miss Potter won a big success with her 
powerful delivery of the Strauss “Zueig- 
nung,” d’Hardelot’s “Old Romance” with its 
story of the love affair of two grandparents, 
and the brilliant “Sing, Break Into Song” 
of Mallison. As an encore the contralto 
offered “The Rosary.” 

In his second group of numbers Mr. 
Weiis captured the large audience with 
Rubinstein’s “Since I Met Thee,” a lilting 
Irish ballad, “Foggy Dew,” and Alexander 
Russel’s artistic “Sunset.” Harriet Ware’s 
“Mammy Song” further strengthened the 
good impression made by the singer. : 

Mr. Kronold displayed the variety of his 
technical resources in a set of Russian 
pieces, of which the “Berceuse Slav” and a 
characteristic Russian dance were jarticu- 
larly appealing as presented by the ’cellist. 
In the two Viennese Dances arranged by 
Kreisler the artist offered effective encores. 

The excellent baritone voice of Mr. Dad- 
mun was heard to advantage in Hammond’s 
“The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” and a group 
of songs in three languages. 





MME. GLUCK TO SING ABROAD 





Metropolitan Soprano Will Not Appear 
Here Again for Two Years 


Following a short concert engagement. 
Alma Gluck, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, plans to go abroad next January and 
appear in opera. Mme. Gluck has been 
with the Metropolitan forces for three 
years, and has received all of her training 
and experience in this country. It has been 
her wish for some time to sing in opera in 
Europe, in order to acquire experience in 
the traditions of the European institutions, 
and it is probable that she will be heard 
first at the Hofoper in Vienna. She will 
be gone for two years. It is said that 
her European appearances will be under 
the direction of the Metropolitan. 
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FINDS “ MOTIFS” IN SINGING OF CATS 





Carlo Fisher’s Suggestion to Modern Composers Seeking New Effects 
in Dissonance—Myrtle Elvyn’s Long and Successful Tour of the 
West—Activities of Chicago Musicians in Many Fields 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 11, 1912. 

CARLO FISHER, the _ widely-known 

Minneapolis musician, is out with a 
scientific statement to the effect that cats 
in his locality can really sing, and intimates 
that one with ear delicately and accurately 
atuned can trace “motifs” in the melodies 
of the feline voices. These expert obser- 
vations have come from his pursuit of the 
new health fad in sleeping on the porch. 
He has studied the music of the night, 
as it has come from the shrubbery of his 
back yard and the roof trees of neighbor- 
ing houses. Mr. Fisher remarks that cats 
have a penchant for staccato effects and 
that the Minneapolis cat, in: particular, as 
far as the tenor is concerned, is the leader 
in that line, because a certain dry, cold air 
of Winter in that section of the Northland 
gives its voice a firmness and penetrative 
quality, wonderfully virile and carrying. 
He declares he has heard them warbling 
strains that resembled “Oh! Don Fatale,” 


from “Don Carlos,” and the “Lament” from 
“Pagliacci,” with wonderfully touching ef- 
fect. He concludes: “Modern composers 





Recent Compositions of 
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KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
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could learn much from cat music in com- 
binations of the unusual, though, of course, 
to express much of it new instruments 
with unheard of names and ranges would 
have to be invented.” This certainly opens 
entrancing avenues for inventors who are 
forwarding musical instruments of the 
string class and the daring composers who 
are delving in music of the new sort, with 
its unusual combinations. Debussy has 
written a composition called “The Odors of 
the Night.” Why should not his protagon- 
ists try their hands at orchestrating “The 
Caterwauling of the Night?” 

Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, has been hav- 
ing the most: successful: season of her ca- 
reer. Since starting.on- her Western tour 
early in January:-.she has ‘played in most 
of the larger cities, including Kansas City, 
Topeka, Lawrence, Wichita, Salt Lake, 
Ogden, Los Angeles, San Diego, Redlands, 
Riverside, San José, Phoenix, etc., mak- 
ing a pleasant impression at every point. 
Before she returns to her headquarters in 
this city about the middle of «April she 
will have appeared in San Francisco, Fres- 
no, Portland, Seattle, Guthrie, Leaven- 
worth. Mobile, New Orleans, Brookhaven, 
Mansfield, Little Rock and other points. 
During the latter part of Avril and early 
in May she will give a dozen recitals in 
the Middle West. Evervwhere she. has ap- 
peared the papers have been unanimous in 
praising her work. 

Heniot Levy attracted an unusually large 
audience at his recital last Wednesday 
evening in Music Hall. This excellent pi- 
anist did not essay sensations, but con- 
tented himself with a revival of the ex- 
cellent but more or less neglected works 
The third sonata 
of Brahms, remarkable for some beauties 
and significance, a weighty but austere 
composition, was given with confidence and 
authority. Mr. Levy played twelve Etudes 
of Chopin, op. 25, and, as an interpreter 
of the Polish poet, revealed much that was 
praiseworthy, particularly in the B Minor 
and C Minor~Etudes, as well as in the 
melodious one in E Mifior. Of the lighter 
numbers he played Schumann’s “Des 
Abends” and “Grillen” with unction, while 
the Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
made a striking and swinging finale to a 
very interesting and enjoyable recital. 

The 413th concert given under the aus- 
pices of the Amateur Musical Club took 
place Monday afternoon, in the Assembly 
Room of the Fine Arts Building, with 
Bruno Steindel, ’cellist. as the assisting 
artist. Agnes Hope Pillsbury presented 
Walter Lampe’s Sonata for Piano and 
Cello, op. 4, assisted by Mr. Steindel. 
Louise Hattstaedt sang a selection from 
“The Secret of Suzanne” with much charm 
and invested Debussy’s “Romance” and 
“Mandoline” with equal grace and delicacy 
of interpretation. Gertrude Consuela 
Bates, a brilliant young violinist, gave two 
movements from Lalo’s Spanish Symphony 
and the program was concluded by Mrs. 
F. A. Callahan, who sang three songs by 
Schubert and four by Franz pleasingly. 


Marion Green’s Busy Season 


Marion Green, the American basso-can- 
tante, has filled twenty-five recital dates 
and almost as many concert engagements, 
in addition to a number of oratorio dates, 
appearances with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with the Mozart Club, the 
Hamilton Women’s Chorus. the Illinois 
Athletic Club, Twilight Series in Colum- 
bus, the Ridgeway Club of Chicago and 
the College Club. In spite of these varied 
activities Mr. Green has been able to re- 
turn to Chicago every Sunday to direct his 
choir at the First Methodist Church in 
Evanston in the morning and his big pro- 
fessional choir of eighty voices at the Sun- 
day Evening Club in Orchestra Hall. 

The latter part of next month will bring 
a novelty to Orchestra Hall in what is 
billed as the “World’s Greatest Festival 
Concert of Plectral Instruments,” the occa- 
sion being the eleventh annual concert of 
the. American Guild of Banjoists, Man- 
dolinists and Guitarists. 

The Cort Theater, a very modern style 
of playhouse, last week had a pipe organ 
installed. At least four of the important 
theaters in this city have fine pipe organs 
used at their Sunday concerts, as well as 
during the week, McVicker’s Theater hav- 
ing been the leader in this line a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Clarence Strupe, pianist. has arranged to 
accompany Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Ber- 
gey on their European tour this Summer, 


and will assist in teaching in the Bergey 
class to be organized in Paris. 


Helen C. DeWitt, soprano, gave a group 
of songs at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Out of Door League last Tuesday after- 
noon. 


Flonzaley Quartet Recital 


The Flonzaley Quartet appeared last Sat- 
urday morning under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Association in the foyer 
of Orchestral Hall, giving a reading of the 
Beethoven Quartet that had been presented 
a fortnight before by the Kneisels, em- 
bellishing it with something more of deco- 
rative detail. This was succeeded by a so- 
nata written a century and a half ago by 
Sammartino, whose melodies time has not 
dulled. As a finale the Glazounow Quartet 
was played in most fascinating fashion. 


Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, sang in 
“The Messiah” last Wednesday evening, 
in Galesburg, IIl. 

Virginia Listemann, the lyric soprano, 
has gone on a tour through Minnesota to 
give ten concerts, after which she will re- 
turn to this city and arrange for a profes- 
sional trip East. 


Anna H. Burmeister, soprano, was the 
vocal soloist of the North Side Turner 
Hall concert last Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of Martin Ballmann. 


Mrs. Ellirun, a talented pupil of Mrs. 
Hanna Butler, who sang the “Creation” 
with the Choral Society of Moline, IIl., 
recently, sang last week in “Faust” with 
the Wheaton Society. Another pupil, Alice 
Barker, sang before the North End Wom- 
an’s Club Monday. 


A reunion of the former members of the 
choir of St. James’s Church, on Rush 
street, last Sunday afternoon, was the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a tablet to the 
memory of William Smedley, choirmaster 
of that church for twenty-five years. 


Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 
sang at the Altgeld Memorial Service on 
Sunday. 


Carl Formes, baritone, gave a recital last 
Sunday afternoon at the South Shore 
Country Club. 


German Opera in Chicago 


The Drama Players, who have taken the 
old Criterion Theater on Sedgwick and 
Division streets, are having a successful 
season there, alternating opera with drama. 
Last Tuesday they gave a production of 
Victor Nessler’s opera, “Der Trompeter 
von Sackingen.” The title role was taken 
by Remy Marsano, a baritone, who was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in 1896 and previous thereto was 
Kammersinger of the Berlin Royal Opera. 


Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer returned from their Pacific 
Coast tour early last week, having experi- 
enced a series of unusual misfortunes, 
through the illness of Mr. Oberndorfer, that 
began soon after their tour through the 
Northwest and continued intermittently 
thereafter. The several engagements be- 
tween St. Paul and Walla Walla had to 
be canceled because Mr. Oberndorfer was 
unable to appear at all. In the latter city 
they had a most successful appearance, and 
then went to Seattle. They went to Van- 
couver and Portland, where they had ex- 
cellent success. Again Mr. Oberndorfer’s 
health declined, and they were forced to 
cancel many of their coast dates, but did 
make a very successful appearance in Los 
Angeles. Notwithstanding the troubles put 
upon Anne Shaw Faulkner in looking after 
her ailing comrade in art and attending to 
the cancellation of their recitals, she over- 
came the disadvantage and booked a splen- 
did tour for next season, solidly through 
March to the middle of April. Miss Faulk- 
ner left for a flying trip East last Sunday 
and expects to return this week for a 
series of lecture-recitals in this vicinity. 


Mrs. Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, and 
Jennie F. W. johnson, contralto, gave a 
joint song recital last Saturday afternoon 
at Kimball Recital Hall. The program in- 
cluded German and English songs and sev- 
eral duets. 


The American Conservatory is already 
booking for its annual Summer session to 
be held five weeks from June 24 to July 27. 

Marshall Stedman, of the dramatic de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical College, 
will, within a fortnight, take to the moun- 
tains of Colorado for an extended vaca- 
tion. 

At the dedication of the Sinai Temple 
last Sunday the chief soloists were Albert 
Borroff, Rose Lutiger Gannon and Mabel 
Sharp Herdien. Mrs. Gannon and Mrs. 
Herdien sang the duet, “Lord, God, Arise.” 
The regular choir was augmented by Lil- 
lian White, Anna Allison Jones, Ella Free- 
man, Stella Newberger. Elgar F. White and 
Grant Kimball. CuHariets FE. Nixon. 


eens 
Mrs. Kendall Banning in Recital 


Mrs. Kendall Banning sang two 


of songs before the “Mrs. Fields Lite 
Club” of Brooklyn on March 7, winnine 


hearty applause in three lieder, Tscha; 

sky’s “Nur wer die Sehasicht "tema 
“Schlafliedchen” by Herman anq Hil 
dach’s “Lenz.” Mrs. Banning’s songs - 
English were Cadman’s “From the Fe. 
of the Sky Blue Water,” “In the Dark” b 
Mabel Morse Daniels, and Thayer’s “yy. 
Laddie,” which was so much appreciated 
that the singer offered Porter Steele’ 
“Roses of June” as an encore. . 





Otto Lohse, the German conductor, has 
won another success in Brussels with his 
revival of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the 
Monnaie. 
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E, she showed a warm and brilliant 
tone. 
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—7WwO NEW FRENCH OPERAS HEARD 





“The Three Masks ”’ by ‘De Lara Has Its First Performance at 
Marseilles and Avignon Applauds a Work of Local Interest by 


Count de Saussine 


- Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
February 29, 1912. 

pVOCATES of “decentralization” in 
A the world of music in France found 
new arguments in favor of this movement 
when, close upon the production of Mas- 
senet’s “Roma” at Monte Carlo, important 
frst-night performances were given last 
week at the opera houses of Marseilles and 
Avignon, not to mention the Théatre Royal 
de la Monnaie at Brussels, which city Bel- 
gians themselves have long ago proudly 
nicknamed “Little Paris.” 

The director of the Marseilles opera 
house, A. Saugey, has displayed unusual 
activity in staging two new operas within 
a month. While “Charlemagne” was a 
work of merit and had a welcome recep- 
tion, it is not of the same class as the opera 
which has followed it, “Les Trois 
Masques” (“The Three Masks”) by the 
noted composer, Isidore De Lara. 

The libretto was drawn by Charles Méré 
from a one-act drama of his produced with 
marked success in 1908 on a Parisian stage. 
The story is that of a Corsican vendetta in 


the early part of the nineteenth century. A 
Prati betrays a Vescotelli and the three 
brothers of the girl take revenge. Paolo 
Prati is in love with Viola Vescotelli, but 
his father will not sanction the marriage 
because he considers the Vescotellis in- 
ferior in social position to the Pratis. The 
two lovers join the street rejoicings on 
Shrove-Tuesday, but Viola becomes lost 
in the crowd and returns to the home of 
Paolo’s father in search of her lover. 
Three masqueraders enter the Prati house 
dragging with them a masked clown, a 
friend of theirs who has participated too 
freely in the day’s rejoicings. They seat 
the clown on a chair and dance and make 
merry, but Paolo’s father, anxious over 
the prolonged absence of his son, cannot 
take part in the frolics of the three mas- 
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queraders whom Corsican hospitality for- 
bids him to eject.. They leave finally, but 
forget their friend on his chair. The old 
Pratt tries to rouse the drunken mas- 
querader, but the mask falls from the 
clown’s face—it is Paolo stabbed to death 
by the three Vescotelli brothers, who 
brought him to die in his father’s house. 
The music critic of the Daily Mail 
writes, in reviewing this opera: “The or- 
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Isidore De Lara, Composer of “The 
Three Masks,” which Has Just Had 
Successful Premiére at Marseilles. 


chestration is exceedingly harmonious in 
spite of its complex evolution of the va- 
rious themes, the voice parts are dramatic 
and sustaining, and the story itself is one 
of the most thrilling yet sober and tragic 
subjects ever conceived. ‘ Mr. De 
Lara has developed the story with remark- 
able delicacy, diversity and strength. He 
is alternately lively, gay, passionate, sober 
and luridly tragic in his orchestral and 
vocal scores. There is a suppleness of 
melodic theme as well as a poetic idealism 
throughout the composition which charm 
and convince, and which give lyric and 
dramatic expression to the work. It will 
certainly ~not see the end of its career in 
Marseilles, as it is worthy of the Scala of 
Milan, of Covent Garden, of Paris, and 
all the great opera houses. 

“The music is entirely modern, but at the 
same time harmonious and full of melody, 
and the interest is sustained from begin- 
ning to end. A charming berceuse of the 
old Corsican nurse prepares us for the 
marvelous, beautiful and one might almost 
say sublime conclusion of the fourth act.” 

The principal performers were Mlle. 
Cesbron, as Viola; M. Nuibo, tenor, of. the 
Paris Opéra, as Paolo; M. Carbelly, as 
Prati, and M. Boyer as the Harlequin. 


A Premiére at Avignon 


M. Bérard, who as Minister of Fine 
Arts presides over the destinies of music 
in France and is actively patronizing this 
movement of “decentralization” which is 
having such a wide extension, delegated 
Adrien Bernheim to represent him at Mar- 
seilles and at the first performance of a 
new opera given last week ut the Municipal 
Theater of Avignon. 

A group of artists and of wealthy art 
lovers, natives or residents of Avignon, 
have conceived the project of making of 
this old City of the Popes, with its count- 
less art treasures and relics of the past, the 
City of Arts, or at least a city of Art. 





And it is due to these efforts that the first 
production of an opera was given last week 


in this hitherto out-of-the-way town or 


the banks of the Rhone. 


The work chosen for this manifestation 
was “Maguelonne et le Roi René,” a lyric 
drama in three acts by Count Henri de 
Saussine. The work lacks dramatic in- 
terest and broadness, but, as the subject 
deals with local history and is treated in 
conformity with good literary and musical 
precepts, the worthy object which presided 
over its conception should make one over- 
look its minor faults. 


The action takes place at Tarascon, in 
1479, on the banks of the Rhone. René 
King of Provence, a childless widower, 
fears that his crown will pass out of his 
family when he learns that his nephew, 
Charles d’Anjou, has agreed to succeed 
him on the throne and has won Louis XI’s 
consent to his marriage with Jeanne of 
Lorraine. The people of Tarascon are 
gathered on the bank of the Rhone joy- 
fully awaiting the arrival of the young 
neople. But King René is gloomy. The 
easy consent of the wily-Louis XI conceals 
some deep plot. The arrival of Charles 
d’Anjou and his wife only strengthens his 
suspicion. Jeanne is pretty but frail and 
delicate. She cannot hope to live long. 

Jeanne overhears a conversation which 
reveals to her the truth of the situation 
and Louis XI’s cunning. She exposes her- 
self to the treacherous “mistral” wind of 
the Rhone valley and dies in the hope of 
freeing her beloved and enabling him to 
marry a healthy woman. Charles d’Anjou, 
who has succeeded his deceased uncle, puts 
on a monk’s frock and decides to abdicate 
and retire in a monastery. In a beautiful 
speech before his assembled subjects, who 
beg him to reconsider his decision, he 
makes them understand that the time of 
little countries has passed and that in the 
body of greater France will always beat 
the heart of his beloved Provence. 

The principal performers were M. Bailac 
of the Paris Opéra, Mlle. Dorska, M. Flor- 
ian and M. Céle. 

Notwithstanding the merits of “Mague- 
lonne et le Roi René” this work does not 
aspire to the rank of an international op- 
era; its aim was purely local and such it 
will remain—among the best of its kind. 


Baehrens Musicale 


There was a most enjoyable musicale 
this week at the Paris residence of Mr. 


and Mrs. Alfred Baehrens, at which were 
heard several distinguished pupils of Mr 
Baehrens, the noted teacher and baritone, 
pupil of Jean de Reszké. Mrs: Kate Law- 
ler Belcher, soprano, sang with much feel- 
ing an air from “Louise.” Mr. Van Bom- 
mel, bass baritone of the Royal French Op- 
era of The Hague, found an appropriate 
vehicle for his remarkable vocal qualities 
in an air of “Lakmé” and in “In questa 
tomba oscura” by Beethoven. Tessa Mon- 
delle, soprano, sang the air from “Tosca” 
and was particularly remarked in “Les 
Filles de Cadix,” by Bizet, which she in- 
terpreted with great charm and vivacity. 
Chester Fentress, tenor, sang with talent 
and ease “Le Baiser,” by Goring Thomas, 
and “Le Souhait,” by Massenet. But the 
chief attraction of this entertainment was 
afforded by a quartet composed of Mrs. 
Lawler; Jane Williams, contralto; James 
Smith, tenor, and Alfred Baehrens, who 
sang selections from Liza Lehmann’s “Per- 
sian Garden.” 

The American group of. the Lyceum 
Club, the Paris Club for Women, which 
is under the tactful presidency of Mrs. 
Frank H. Mason, wife of the American 
Consul General; gave a very interesting 
musicale in the club salons this week. The 
program was arranged by Mme. N. de 
Chessin, the Russian singing teacher, and 
was interpreted by several of her pupils, 
who met with warm applause from ‘the 
distinguished audience. 


DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





Mr. Bispham’s New York Recital 


David Bispham will sing the following 
program at his song recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Friday evening, 
March 22: 


“O, Ruddier than the Cherry,’’ Handel; ‘‘Com- 
mit Thy Ways,” Bach; “The Impatient Husband- 
man,’”’? Haydn; “The Frost Scene,” Purcell; “Non 
piu andrai,’’ Mozart; “Creations Hymn,” Beetho- 
ven; “The Wanderer,” Schubert; “The Hidalgo,” 
Schumann; “May Night,’”’ Brahms; ‘Edward,” 
Loewe; “Im Herbst,” Robert Franz; “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt,’”’ Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Herbsturm,” 
Edvard Grieg; ““Verborgenheit,’’ Hugo Wolf; “Der 
Steinblonfer,” Richard Strauss: “The Pauner’s 
Drive,” Sidney Homer; “L’Heure Exquise,” Rey- 
naldo Hahn; “The Pirate Song,” Henry F. Gil- 
bert; ‘“Iine Page’s Song.’ G. Verdi; “Danny. Dee- 
ver,’ Walter Damrosch. 





Elgar’s Second Symphony was recently 
introduced in Munich at a Konzert-Verein 
concert. ) 
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SEASON WANING FOR © 


POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


But Final Concerts in Philadelphia 
Are Richer in Interest 
than Ever 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—The season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra is nearing its 
end, last week’s pair of concerts being the 
twentieth, with only five more to be given. 
Mr. Pohlig shows a generous inclination 
to put as many good things as possible into 
the remaining programs. Last week’s con- 
cert was without a soloist, but left nothing 
to be desired in the way of pure musical 
enjoyment. Opening with the “Egmont” 
Overture of Beethoven, the program pro- 
ceeded through the Symphony No. 3 ot 
Brahms, which was played in commemora- 
tion of the seventy-ninth birthday of the 
composer; Dvorak’s charming little “In the 
Spinning Room;” Richard Strauss’s al- 
most equally attractive Serenade in E Flat 





. Major for Woodwinds and Brasses, and 


Liszt’s graphic and brilliant symphonic 
poem, “Mazeppa—After Victor Hugo.” 
The sedate classicism of the symphony, 
its deep beauty and stirring emotionalism, 
which never departs, however, from the 
path wherein the flowers of melody bloom, 


was played with comprehensive enlighten- 
ment under Mr. Pohlig’s very sympathetic 
guidance. In attack, precision, tonal bal- 
ance, and all that goes to make orchestral 
music meritorious and enjoyable, the work 
was given a notable rendering. | 

The chief delight of the concert, how- 
ever, came with the playing of the Dvorak 
number, “In the Spinning Rooms,” styled 
on the program a “character piece.” Brief 
and light as it is, the composition in its 
way is a masterpiece at least of bright, 
fresh and alluring melodization. Its rippling 
measures simply captivate, having the qual- 
ity of buoyant exhilaration, and so exqui- 
sitely was it played on Friday afternoon 
that the audience rapturously expressed its 
admiration. So enthusiastic and prolonged 
was the applause, in fact, that, after having 
all the musicians rise and bow their 
acknowledgment, Mr. Pohlig for once 
broke the rule against encores (hitherto 
rigidly enforced at the symphony concerts) 
and repeated the number. This act met 
with cordial appreciation. There was much 
to please also in the Strauss Serenade that 
followed, though it has not the same irre- 
sistible charm. It gives the woodwind and 
brass choirs a rare opportunity to be heard 
to the best adantage, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. The composition shows 
the modern Strauss in a melodious mood 
and proves that he can write real music, 
without introducing tonal atrocities. 

Last Wednesday evening the orchestra 
gave the sixth and last of its series of 
popular concerts, playing the “request” 
numbers selected by the patrons. This en- 
sured a program to which the term “pop- 
ular” could with even more than customary 
appropriateness be applied, and its interpre- 
tation gave delight to a large audience. The 
compositions heard were Goldmark’s “Sa- 
kuntala” Overture, excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture Solennelle (“1812”), and Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube” Waltz. 





Yon Pupil in Recital 


Madeline Wemple, a pupil of Constan- 
tino Yon, gave a song recital on Sunday 
afternoon at Mr. Yon’s studio in Carnegie 
Hall. The program included a seventeenth 
century song, “La belle Fille et le Petit 
Bossu” and songs by Chaminade, Tirin- 
delli, Nevin, Yon, Puccini, Richard Strauss 
and Cadman. Miss Wemple displayed a 
well-trained soprano voice, good musician- 
ship and her enunciation, especially in the 
German song, was excellent. This is the 
first of a series of individual pupil’s re- 
citals of Mr. Yon’s pupils. 





Reception at the Torpadie Studios 


Mme. Hervor Torpadie: gave a reception 
at her Carnegie Hall Studio in honor of 
Sigismond Stojowski on|Sunday afternoon, 
March 10. A very interesting musical pro- 
gram was provided consisting of compo- 
sitions by Mr. Stojowski, which were sung 
by Greta Torpadie, Mrs. Arthur Chase and 
Mrs. Hamilton Gamble, the composer play- 
ing the accompaniments. It was a pleasure 
to listen to the excellent interpretations of 
these three artists, a pleasure which was 
only enhanced by the perfect art of Mr. 
Stojowski’s playing. 








ARE THE CHINESE BEYOND US IN MUSIC ? 








[From The Etude] 


O sheet of music is ever unfolded by 

the professional singer in China; he 

is expected to know the words, as well as 

the music, of at least five hundred ballads. 

Sometimes the solo consists of a fantasie 

on two notes, the pitch being E in the 
treble, with squeaky flights upward. 

To us the music is incomprehensible; 
still there are those who say that the 
Chinese are so far beyond us musically 
that we are unable to understand their 


combinations of tones. Some of our latest 
modern music has a strange unbeautiful 
sound like the Chinese; the Chinese Am- 
bassador at Washington is said to have 
recognized Chinese themes in it. What- 
ever it is that makes this newest music 
sound so “funny” and not always “pretty” 
it remains interesting; and so it is with the 
Chinese music—it is always interesting. 

They delight in the texture of sound and 
not in tone; they do not speak of melody, 
but of sound of tone. To them there is a 
great difference between sound and music. 
Long before the savages of Europe had 
even invented a tune or melody the Chinese 
had a system of harmony, with octaves, a 
circle of fifths and other combinations 
based upon a scale of five notes; all this 
happened before 1100 B. C. They knew the 
diatonic scale, but used the pentatonic C, 
D. F, G and A, which gives to their music 
the character of Scotch music. It was the 
Mongul invaders who abolished all semi- 
tones by issuing an imperia! edict to that 
effect; so musical development, as well as 
human devlopment, was held back by the 
Manchus. 

The Chinese have a system of eight dif- 
ferent sounds (the eight different sounds 


in nature): (1) skin, (2) stone, (3) metal, 
(4) clay, (5. silk, (6) wood, (7) bamboo, 
(8) gourd. 

Under skin instruments come the drums 
of all varieties; stone produces the finest 
sound, and the instrument consists of 
eighteen stones of different sizes; these are 
struck by a hammer. Bells are the metal 
instru:nents; these are also struck by a 
haminer. Under clay comes a brown egg- 
shaped affair like our ocarina; its tone is 
hollow, rather sweet and similar to that of 
a stopped organ pipe. The silk instrument 
is a flat harp of five or six strings; it is 
called the “Che.” The “Kiu” is about nine 
feet long and has twelve strings. There 
are three kinds of wooden instruments: 
(1) The Tschou, a square box with a hole, 
into which the player places a stick and 
rattles it around. (2) An instrument made 
of strips of wood similar to our xylophone, 
tuned to a scale and laid on belts of 


_straw; it is played by two small hammers. 


The tone is sweet and bell-like, though 
weak. (3) The gyo, or crouching tiger, 
used in the temples; it is played by rub- 
bing the back of the tiger and hitting him 
on the head three times (this shows man’s 
triumph over beasts.) 

All kinds of pipes and flutes are made 
of bamboo; the gourds have thirteen to 
twenty-four pipes to them; sometimes 
metal reeds are used as mouthpieces; the 
gourd is always kept full of air. 

This is the kind of an orchestra that 
accompanies the singers with such fine en- 
thusiasm; sometimes in the midst of the 
most pathetic part of the sone there will 
be a tremendous noise come from the au- 
dience, which prevents the singer or song 
from being heard. Custom has sanctioned 
these outbreaks, though it is certain that 
no Western opera star would endure them 
even at our high-salaried prices. 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW WITH 
KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 


Playing of American Pianist Inspires 
Conductor Busch’s Men to 
Their Best Efforts 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The fifth 
concert by the Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra was given on Tuesday afternoon 
with the famous little American pianist, 
Augusta Cottlow, as soloist. The audience 
was large and showed marked appreciation. 
The opening number was Schubert’s “Un- 


finished” Symphony in B Minor. The 
allegro movement was played rather indif- 
ferently, but in the. Andante movement both 
Mr. Busch and his men got well into the 
snirit of the work and it was given with 
delicacy and sparkling grace. 

Miss Cottlow’s first selection was Mac- 
Dowell’s Concerto in D Minor. Her won- 
derful rendition of this American master- 
piece certainly inspired the orchestra, as 
the men played as they have never played 
before. Her art is marked by brilliancy 
and intellectuality. Her later numbers were 
a Rachmaninoff Barcarolle and the Taran- 
tella, by Liszt, both of which were most 
satisfying. As an encore she. played Bu- 
soni’s “Contrapuntal Dance.” 

Other orchestral numbers were Humper- 
dinck’s Vorspiel to “Hansel and Gretel,” 
Confluentia Op. 2, by Stillman-Kelley, and 
the Prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin.” 

The Layolles French Grand Opera Com- 
pany of New Orleans has been playing a 
successful week’s engagement at the Shu- 
bert Theater. A splendid répertoire was 
given, including “Trovatore,” La Bohéme,” 
“Lakmé,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Manon,” 
“Thais,” “Carmen” and “Tosca.” 

The Kneisel Quartet-gave a concert last 
Saturday, under the local management of 
the Fritchy-Campbell Bureau. The Kneisels’ 
excellent ability is too well known to need 
lengthy criticism. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the  singer-com- 
poser, was heard in a recital of hér own 
songs on Tuesday. One loses sight of the 
fact-that her voice is not unusual when 
she sings her dear little songs in such an 
irresistibly-charming manner. M. R. W. 








Much interest is being shown in the pro- 
posed Music School Settlement to be lo- 
cated in Baltimore, similar to the one in 
New York, of which David Mannes is di- 
rector. The officers of the Music School 
Settlement for Baltimore and the organ- 
ization committee are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Garrett; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louis K. Gutman; second vice- 
president, Mrs. William T. Wilson; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs; 
corresponding secretaries, Mrs. Kemper 
and Anna Bond; treasurer, Miss Lurman; 
recording secretaries, Wyatt Randall and 
Miss Lowndes. 


ANOTHER LESSON-RECITAL 
BY ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 


Polish Pianist, of Boston, Provides In- 
teresting Discourse and Example 
in New York Program 





Antoinette Szumowska, the Polish pian- 
ist, offered the second of her lecture-re- 
citals at the Berkeley Theater, New York, 
on March 9, before an audience which in- 
cluded many students of the pianoforte. 
In introducing her program of composi- 
tions by Mozart, Schumann and Chopin, 
Mme. Szumowska explained the artistic re- 
lation between the three masters. 
part of the program was devoted to the 
Mozart and Schumann numbers. 

Mme.: Szumowska first told of the life 
and the characteristics of each composer, 
later playing bits of their compositions, in- 
terspersed with practical pointers as to how 
to bring out the musical content of the 
work. Referring to Mozart, for instance, 
the pianist described him as having “a 
man’s great genius, womanly tenderness 
and childlike purity.” In interpreting the 
Mozart piano pieces Mme. Szumowska de- 
clared that there is little need of contrast 
and climax and advised a sparing use of 
the pedals in order to preserve the clarity 
of the compositions. The artist then played 
Mozart’s A Flat Major Romance and the 
D Minor Fantasie, not so much as concert 
selections, but interrupting her playing 
ew helpful comment seemed advis- 
able. 

The pianist continued along the same 
lines with her presentation of Schumann’s 
“Papillons” and Chonin’s F Sharp Major 
Nocturne, the Prelude in D Flat Major, 
the Mazurka, op. 7, No. 1, and op. 17, 
No. 4, and the A Flat Major Polonaise. 

hm mo « 





A young millionaire, being enamoured of 
the new school of opera, persuaded a man- 
ager to try his voice. He hoped to sing 
good parts in “Thais,” “Salomé,” “Tosca” 
and other famous modern works. The 
manager, after listening to the young 
man’s powerful voice, said gently: 

“I’m afraid that you won't suit for any 
of the very subdued, very subtly modulated 
French and Italian works; but I am going 
to bring out Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
later on, and I’d much like to engage you 
to do the howling of the tempest in the 
wreck scene.”—Tit-Bits. 





A standard of musical value—The 
Beater of the Bass Drum—“Unimpordent 
instrument? Himmel! Ven a violin maigs 
a misdaig, who knows? But ven de pig 
drum maigs a liddle misdaig, eferybody 
knows.”—The Centurv. 





Hubert Parry is composing the music 
for a part of Browning’s “Saul” for the 
Robert Browning Ceritenary Service to be 
held at Westminster Abbey on May 7. 


The first. 


STOKOWSKI THRILLS 


DBTROIT AUDIENCE 


Cincinnati Orchestra Conducto, 
and Van Hoose, Soloist, 
Applauded to Echo 


Detroit, March 11.—The Detroit concert 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Leopold Stokowski, an event which had 
been looked forward to with the keenest 
sort of anticipation was played on March ”, 
Since last year’s concert by the orchestra in 
this city, the organization has gained won- 
derfully at many points and presented eyj. 
dence enough of the abilities of its leader 
in building up a homogeneous instrument 
capable of every rhythmic and tonal nuance 
In regard to Stokowski himself, people are 
beginning to awaken to the fact that he jg 
one of the biggest figures among the or. 
chestra conductors who have appeared of 
recent years in Detroit. 

The program offered rather heavy far, 
in its first portion, in the shape of the 
First Symphony of Brahms. Then {fo}. 
lowed two arias by Ellison van Hoose, the 
soloist of the occasion, “Che gelida manina” 
from Puccini’s “Bohéme” and the short 
tenor aria, from the same composer’s “Gir| 


of the Golden West,” in which opera Mr. 
Van Hoose has been singing with great 
success with the Savage company. The 
orchestra then gave the Liszt “Mephisto 
Walzer” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Slav,” between which numbers Mr. Van 
Hoose appeared again, singing the “Adieu 
donc” aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 

The austere Brahms Symphony fairly 
brimmed over with life under Stokowski’s 
baton. There was a wonderful clarity in 
his handling of the many-voiced score and 
an attention to detail in every measure 
that held the audience tense throughout the 
long work. 

The “Mephisto Walzer” was, on the 
other hand, rather a disappointment. While 
the conductor dispensed entirely with the 
printed score for the symphony, he was 
much too occupied with the book in the 
Liszt number. The first portion of the 
work had none of the rustic dance in it, 
and for the passionate climaxes of the final 
section one waited in vain. All was atoned 
for, however, in the barbaric “Marche 
Slav,” which was given with a verve and 
a compelling rhythm that fairly lifted the 
auditors from their seats. The applause 
was stormy after this number and after 
the finale of the Brahms, and Stokowski 
shared the honors with his men by having 
them rise each time. 

Mr. Van Hoose had a cordial welcome 
from the audience. He gave a finely phrased 
rendition of the aria from “Boheme,” ex- 
hibiting a voice with a true tenor ring and 
reaching his high tones with remarkable 
ease. The brief aria from “The Girl” Mr. 
Van Hoose sang in English. The accom- 
paniment of the orchestra was too heavy 
in each of these, but the support for the 
“Hérodiade” aria was more sympathetic. 
The audience demanded an encore after 
this number, and Mr. Van Hoose added 
the familiar “La donna é mobile” from 
“Rigoletto.” 

The second concert of the Orpheus Club, 
men’s chorus, on the sth, drew a large au- 
dience. The work of the club has improved 
steadily under the direction of Charles 
Frederick Morse. The choruses of the 
evening were supplemented with solo num- 
bers by Christine Miller, contralto, of Pitts- 
burgh. Epwin HUuGH8ES. 








The Von Unschuld Club of Washington, 
D. C., gave an enjoyable musicale last 
week, at which Mary Sherier, soprano, a 
sisted with several songs. A_ pleasilg 
break in the piano numbers were two orga 
solos by Louis A. Potter, Jr., and a flute 
solo by Raymond Gilbert. Mme. Von Un- 
schuld closed the program with two Liszt 
selections. 





She—“You didn’t seem to like the neW 
symphony at the concert last night. 

He—“No. The fact is, I ignored it 

She—“Ignored it!” s 

He—“Yes. Mrs. Knozitall was with us 
you know, and she said she heard it ™ 
Munich last year, and I couldn’t show 3 
interest in anything as second-hand as that, 
could I1?”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Felice S. Iula, the Baltimore harpist 
and his wife, formerly Emilie V. Erdma® 
also a musician, returned to that city t 
cently from an extensive wed¢ing bia 
during which they visited British Colum 
and Mexico. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 





Revival at the Manhattan 





“Baron Trenck”? Proves Rich in Music but Poor in Libretto— 
Former Concert Singer Wins Favor as Prima Donna—Franz 
Lehar Recounts Interesting Experiences—Viennese Operatic 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








“BARON TRENCK,” Felix Albini’s ro- 
mantic comic opera, which has met 
with great favor abroad, was presented for 
the first time in New York on Monday 


night at the Casino Theater, where it was, 


greeted by an audience that for size, bril- 
fancy and enthusiasm has rarely been 
equaled in the history of that famous home 
of light opera and musical comedy suc- 


cesses. 
The production is made by F. C. Whit- 


ney, who also presented “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” and while the new work may not 
rival the vogue or popularity of that light 
opera “Baron Trenck” has so much to 
commend it, particularly the musical por- 
tion, that its stay in this city should be a 


long and prosperous one. 

The score of Albini is filled to the brim 
with delightful melodies, one or two of 
which it is true are slightly reminiscent, 
but on the whole is really charming. The 
themes are simple and well colored and the 
smooth flow of melody which begins with 
the opening overture continues until the 
fall of the final curtain. 

Several of the numbers were received in 
a manner which reminded one of the old- 
time light opera triumphs, particularly the 
duet “In Merry Merry Way,” which so 
captivated the audience that no less than a 
half dozen encores were demanded. The 
original libretto of “Baron Trenck” is the 
work of A. M. Wilmer and R. Brodansky 
and is said to have dealt with episodes of 
the wars between Maria Theresa and Fred- 
erick the Great. Henry Blossom, who sup- 
plied the American version, has undoubt- 
edly taken many liberties with the German 
book. Whether he has improved on the 
work is open to grave doubt, as the story 
as presented in English is rather dull and 
the comedy situations are few and far be- 
tween. 

The story is as follows: Baron Trenck is 
a gay Lothario oe Ee in. has geen 
He is a captain of the Pandurs, an is 
empress, realizing his great worth as a 
soldier determines to cure him of his fol- 
- | Acme him to marry and settle 
own within a year. 

On one of his tours of the country, at the 
head of his company of soldiers, he rescues 
from bandits the Countess .ydia, a lady-in- 
—s = a —— hig — girl. 

_fle is tascinate y her beauty and an- 
nounces his intention to wed her, but she, 
knowing of his reputation, is afraid and 
makes her escape without even divulging 
ce eamne to the love-smitten —- — 
stitutes a country-wide search for her, 
but is unsuccessful and finally gives up in 
despair, announcing that as he can never 
ope to find her he is willing to marry 
any one the empress may select for him. 
, In the meantime the Countess, who real- 
izes that she truly loves the dashing sol- 
dier, writes him a letter, which, however, 
1s intercepted by a relative who is anxious 
that she marry the French ambassador, an 
elderly dandy for whom she entertains not 
the slightest feeling. Receiving no reply 
0 her letter the Countess believes that in 
singh _ vows of love eternal the Cap- 
: as forgotten her, and finally gives her 
onsent to marry the ambassador. 

On the eve of her wedding day Trenck 
appears at court, immediately recognizes in 

e Countess the girl he had rescued from 
a bandits and whom he had sworn to 
on rin Explanations are in order and all 
fhe appily as is usual in the realm of 
= oly The title role is sung by Fritz 
pie oo: who, it is said, learned English 
eser i a —_ ame months in order 

Pear in this production. 
fae ey a pity, as his imperfect 
ance ition y marred his entire perform- 
were 4, i icularly in the spoken lines which 
dh flivered with such a decided German 
ligible. a to be sometimes wholly unintel- 
inctiy bh n his effort to pronounce dis- 
naturs| e Peete to facial grimaces, which 
of the < anttats from his impersonation 
equal] ashing baron, who is supposed to be 
Dan 4 at aoe at the head of his com- 

Ne each wes drawing rooms of royalty. 
sing and eless Herr Sturmfels can both 
the ‘unit act—a rare talent in opera. In 

. -40rm of the captain he looked the 
Mino to perfection and was con- 
y unlike many of our own mati- 


née idols who seem in Hungarian uniform 
much like clerks at a masquerade ball. His 
voice is a clear tenor of pleasing quality 
and much volume, which, on the whole, he 
uses with good taste. 

The management announces that he is 
“direct from the Royal Opera, Leipsic, 
where he has sung the principal tenor 











—Photo by White 
Fritz Sturmfels as “Baron Trenck” in 
the New Opera by That Name 


roles.” This may or may not be true, but 
if so it is evident that Germany does not 
demand the same high standard of singing 
in their opera houses that prevails in the 
United States. His tone production is 
at times throaty, and on one or two oc- 
casions he showed a tendency to wander 
from the pitch. This, however, may have 
been due to nervousness, as the strain un- 
der which he was laboring, attempting to 
sing and speak in a language with which 
he is unfamiliar, was apparent to all. | 

With a better understanding of the lan- 
guage and the ease and poise which is 
bound to come with more experience on the 
English - speaking stage, Herr Sturmfels 
will undoubtedly become a valuable addi- 
tion to the ranks of our light opera tenors, 
which are all too thin at present. 

Blanche Duffield, well known on the con- 
cert stage and who has also appeared with 
the Aborn forces, sang the role of Lydia 
and scored a decided success. To those 
who have only heard her as a concert singer 
her work was a revelation. Not only did 
she sing exceptionally well, but she is also 
an actress of decided ability. Her scenes 
with the Baron, in particular, were played 
with such intelligence and distinction as to 
warrant her a place on the dramatic stage, 
should she desire to take up that line of 
endeavor. Her voice, which is a clear, 
vibrant soprano. of wide range, was used 
with fine taste and her solo numbers as 
well as the duets with Trenck were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

John Slavin, the diminutive comedian, 
who has been seen in numerous musical 
productions, played the rdle of Nikola, a 
village dancing master transported to court, 
and supplied what little comedy the piece 
contains. He labored hard and did well, 
considering the meager opportunities which 
the operetta affords. 

Perle Barti, decidedly pretty, with a 
pleasing light soprano, made a captivating 
Mariza, Nikola’s wife and the Countess 
Lydia’s maid. 

The mounting of the production is most 


elaborate, especially the second scene of 
the second act, which shows the ballroom 
of the palace, and is solidly built of silvered 
wood. 

An augmented orchestra of forty pieces, 
under the capable direction of Antonio de 
Novellis, played the score most acceptably. 

* * * 


HE current number of Valhagan-Klas- 
-ing’s Monatsheft contains an article 
by Franz Lehar under the title “As Far as 
the Merry Widow,” in which. the composer 
recounts interesting personal experiences. 
He agrees with Dante that there can be 
no greater anguish than the recollection of 
joys in the days of sorrows, but says, on 
the other hand, there can be no greater 
joy for a successful man than the recollec- 
tion of an humble beginning. 

He began his musical studies at Prague, 
he says, and there was warned against any 
composing or any attempts at originality. 
But his bent in that direction was soon 
recognized by no less an individual than 
Dvorak, and later by Johannes Brahms. 
At the age of twenty he was the youngest 
bandmaster in the Austrian army and was 
sent from post to post in that capacity for 
twelve years. 

While stationed at Vienna he joined an 
organization known as the “Schlaraffia,” 
the members of which were musicians, art- 
ists and “highbrows” of all degrees, who, 
on becoming members lost their identity 
and received the degree of “knight” with 
the Schlaraffia name added. Thus Lehar’s 
name was Knight Tonreich. 

“Among the knights,” he says, “I found 
one, Knight Sonett, for whom I had a great 
liking. He was an idealist, and we became 
great friends. When the journalist, Felix 
Saltan, founded his cabaret ‘Zum lieben 
Augustin’ in Vienna, Sonett and I jointly 
wrote the song which had the greatest suc- 
cess on the opening night. One day my 
friend came to me and said he had called 
to bid me farewell. ‘We shall never meet 
again, he said, ‘for I am off to Cairo, 
where the physicians have ordered me to 
go—not to be cured but to prolong my life. 

“And so we parted with mutual good 
wishes, knowing well the fate of people 
with lung troubles whose physicians send 
them to Cairo. I considered ours a parting 
forever. I never heard from him, and 
finally his picture faded from my memory. 
About a year ago, in a Vienna café, a man 
in a captain’s uniform approached me with 
a hearty salutation, and I immediately rec- 
ognized my incurably sick friend who had 
gone to Egypt. And what a change! He 
looked hale and hearty and said he was 
happily married and had been successful in 
his calling, although not so successful, he 
modestly said, as I. I had not the remotest 
idea who he was or in what particular field 
of industry he had been successful, for I 
had known him only as ‘Ritter Sonett,’ a 
brother of the Schlaraffia, and never knew 
until I was informed then that he was 
none other than Rudolf Hans Bartsch, the 
famous poet. I was doubly delighted, be- 
cause I now can claim him as my first lib- 
rettist, he having written the words for the 
song which was heard for the first time 
in the restaurant, ‘Zum lieben Augustin.’ ” 


* * * 


At the Manhattan Opera House this week 

Gustav Amberg is presenting a Vien- 
nese Operatic Carnival. Viennese light op- 
era presented by a company made up en- 
tirely of Viennese is an attraction seldom 
offered even in this cosmopolitan city. Mr. 
Amberg has enlarged the orchestra and 
chorus for this engagement and will pre- 
sent “The Sweet Girl,” by Reinhardt, com- 
poser of “The Spring Maid,” Leo Fall’s 
“Dollar Princess,”. “Die Fledermaus,” 
“Wiener Blut,’ “The Merry Widow” and 
Offenbach’s “Die Schéne Helena’ (“La 
Belle Helene”). 


* * * 


[N spite of a loss of nearly $50,000 oc- 

casioned by the American production of 
“Peggy” this season it is to be revived and 
sent on tour by a new firm of New York 
managers who have confidence that it will 
attract out-of-town patronage, despite its 
failure on Broadway. 

* * * 


SOT HE DOVE OF PEACE,” Walter 

Damrosch’s new comic opera, the 
book and lyrics of which are by Wallace 
Irwin, was completed this week and ar- 
rangements were immediately entered into 
for its production at a prominent Broad- 
way Theater early next season. A syn- 
dicate has been formed to finance the pro- 
duction which, it is said, will be one of the 
largest and most elaborate ever presented. 

* * * 


ALTHOUGH contracts have been signed 

for a new musical production in which 
Mme. Trentini is to star next season, be- 
ginning its tour in Syracuse early in the 
Fall, it seems almost unnecessary, as the 
interest in her present light opera, 
“Naughty Marietta,” shows no signs of 
diminishing and she could undoubtedly con- 
tinue in this charming work for at least 


 d 


another season with no loss of patrofiage. 

On Monday evening of this week, in 
Philadelphia, the sooth performance was 
celebrated and Victor Herbert, the com- 
poser, made the trip from New York to 
conduct the enlarged orchestra now play- 
ing with the little prima donna at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House. 

Immediately following the three weeks’ 
engagement in Philadelphia Oscar Ham- 
merstein will bring Trentini to New York, 
playing one week in Brooklyn, one week at 
the West End in New York and one week 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 

* * * 


‘*THE path of the musical comedy and 

light opera producer leads straight to 
the bankruptcy court,” said George M. 
Cohan, the author, composer, actor and 
— comedy producer, one day this 
we 





—Photo by White 
Blanche Duffield as “Countess Lydia” in 
“Baron Trenck” 


“IT know that there is a demand for this 
style of entertainment,” he said, “but the 
producers in their anxiety to outdo the 
other fellow have forgotten all the or- 
dinary rules of business and have plunged 
into expenses that only a phenomenal suc- 
cess could hope to meet. 

“The cost of putting on a musical pro- 
duction that will compete with the others 
has grown to such startling figures that it’s 


practically impossible to make any money © 


with one. It costs about $50,000 to launch 
one of these productions. That is, this 
amount must be expended before the first 
curtain goes up. _ 

“If a manager makes three productions 
in a season he has an outlay of about 
$150,000 to get back before he can com- 
mence to make a profit. 

“One success in three is a fair average 
for a musical producer, so you can see for 
yourself the amount of money which one 
production must make to keep a producer 
in business. 

“T do not mean that there will be no 
more light operas or musical comedies; 
nothing of the sort. But there must be a 
different style of production immediately. 
Theater-goers are tired of looking at gor- 
geous gowns, lavish scenery and properties 


which cost a fortune and are worn and 


raveled looking in a few weeks. 

“Give them real music, a chorus that can 
sing, even if few in numbers, and a bright 
book that means something and tells a novel 
story in an interesting way, and managers 
will have nothing to complain of. But 
these big, expensive musical productions 
are a thing of the past. 

“Managers have mistaken quantity for 
quality and as a result the bankruptty rec- 
ords are filled with names of producers 
who hoped to win success on account of the 
size of their production rather than on its 
merits.” 





The next Covent Garden season of opera 
will be under direct royal patronage, the 
King and Queen of England having sub- 
scribed for the royal box. 
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POWELL STIRS BOSTON TO ECSTASY 





An Amazingly True Translation of the Moody and Fiery Sibelius as 
Revealed in His Violin Concerto—A Boston Opinion That this 
Is “One of the Very Few Great Violin Concertos in Existence ”’ 
—Elena Gerhardt’s Final Appearance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 10, 1912. 


T the symphony concerts of the last 
week Maud Powell was the soloist 

and in response to certain requests had 
the courage and the artistic enthusiasm to 
play the Sibelius concerto, certainly one of 
the few great violin concertos in existence, 
instead of the Beethoven concerto, which it 
had originally been Miss Powell’s inten- 
tion to play here. This Sibelius concerto 
Miss Powell introduced in Boston in 1907; 
this was the second hearing. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Miss Powell gave a 
performance that was masterly from every 
point of view. She is now at the zenith of 
her splendid powers. She played the piece 
with the virile energy and breadth that are 
among its distinguishing characteristics, and 
then she played with the melancholy sweet- 
ness and tenderness which represent the 


- other side of Sibelius and which is rarely 


absent, even in his most savage moods. 

I have said that the piece 1s one of the 
very few great violin concertos in exist- 
ence. The violin concertos that are of 
permanent worth can be counted almost on 


the fingers of one hand. It was the opin- 
ion of a sound and progressive musician 
of the most solid attainments, who sat 
with me at the second performance, that 
the composition was the finest of its kind 
to appear since the violin concerto of 
Tschaikowsky, and possibly since the 
Brahms concerto. After the second per- 
formance, which was even finer than the 
first, this opinion, the reverse of haphazard, 
seemed no more than a dispassionate state- 
ment of the truth. Sibelius has written 
himself into this music, as he has into all 
of his greater orchestral works, works 
which are coming into their own as the 
productions of one of the strongest and 
most individual musicians of this time. As 
in his other works, the composer expresses 
himself in a manner that evolves nearly a 
new idiom, which is not extravagant or 
far-fetched, or anything but the simplest 
and the most convincing speech in the 
world, from the heart to the heart. The 
solo instrument becomes epic in its expres- 
sion. It mourns with the voice of a van- 
quished people, or it voices the furious en- 
ergy of the mighty work. This is no longer 
a violin. It is an ancient bardic instru- 
ment, with an echo in every string. 

There are immense difficulties for the so- 
loist, the more so because of the fact that 
the technical execution is absolutely the 
outcome of the musical thought and that, 
therefore, the performer must be prepared 
to toss off tours de force which do not 
make half the show of more facile passages 
in other works but which must not exist 
as feats of execution for either the player 
or the listener. There are those who find 
Sibelius’s orchestration lacking in color, 
but this seems an unsound objection. What 
is lacking, perhaps, is conventional color 
and brilliancy. The orchestra is dark and 
lowering or it is dazzling in sudden splen- 
dor. The music mutters and glooms in the 
opening movement and at the end laughs 
wildly. 


The Savage Finale 


Few violinists, indéed, could have played 
the final pages of this movement with the 
abandon but the flying sureness that char- 
acterized Miss Powell’s performance. The 
second movement is surely one of the most 
beautiful and poignant passages in the 
literature of music for violin and orches- 
tra. It seems that scarcely a composer has 
written for the G string of the fiddle as 
Sibelius, and then, again, he has a fascinat- 
ing manner of writing wailing double- 
stopped passages in the upper registers, while 
the other instruments comment darkly 
underneath. The finale is a savage dance, 
the violin entering with an energetic figure 
which is pitted against an immovable pedal 
point on the-tonic, a vigorous and uncom- 
mon. rhythm :being re-enforced by the 
pounding drums. The stcond theme, with 
its heavy, Viking rhythm'and then the mad 
finale with its whirling scales and the vio- 
lin, gone crazy, flying on, borne like a 
leaf before the storm! 

It should be added that the end of the 
third movement has been a little extended 
and completed by Pietro Floridia, who has 
made more finished a rather abrupt con- 
clusion, considered by some the result of 
the composer’s sudden fatigue with his 


task and resolve to write no more. There 
are few violin concertos by any composer 
so rich in melodic charm and so splendidly 
colored. 

Miss Powell played the work at the sec- 
ond performance more brilliantly than at 
the public rehearsal, and the chief reason 
for this was doubtless the fact that her ac- 
companiment on Saturday night was much 
improved and the tempi more _ happily 
chosen and firmly established. A man 
would have played less poetically and 
another woman less potently. It was great 
playing of great music. The reception of 
the work was the strongest possible testi- 
mony to its qualities and the manner of 
its presentation, for although Sibelius is 
still new and disconcerting to a certain pro- 
portion of music lovers Miss Powell was 
recalled repeatedly and with very genuine 
enthusiasm. 

At this concert Weingartner’s Third 
Symphony was performed for the first time 
in Boston. It is empty like a shell. It is 
a long and wearisomely toilsome, brilliant, 
hollow work. The orchestra labors. ter- 
ribly. The Symphony Orchestra of Bos- 
ton distinguished itself in a great virtuoso 
fashion, and the symphony fell flat, save 
when the audience enjoyed the sonorous 
entrance of the organ in the slow move- 
ment, the best of the four. Is such a work 
worth the trouble of printing, to say 
nothing of performing it?* The concert 
came to an end with the delightful comedy 
in music that is akin to the Mozart spirit 
and style—Smetana’s “Overture to the 
Bartered Bride.” 


Elena Gerhardt’s Appearance 


In the same hall, at the final Pension 
Fund concert of the season, Elena Ger- 
hardt was the assisting soloist, singing for 
the last time in Boston this Winter. On 
her program were Wagner’s_ sketches, 
“Traume” and “Schmerzen” -and Schu- 
mann’s songs with piano; “Provencalisches 
Lied,” “Mondnacht,” “Die Soldatenbraut,” 
“Ich Grolle Nicht” and “Frithlingsnacht.” 
The orchestral pieces were Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphonie “Pathétique,” the “Nutcracker” 
Suite, the “1812” Overture. 

Miss Gerhardt was in excellent voice and 
was heard at her best. The only objection 
that might be held to the Schumann songs 
was the fact that they are of too intimate 
description to be sung in Symphony Hall. 
Miss Gerhardt was much applauded. 

Another concert of the week was that 
given by Josephine Durrell, violinist, and 
Lee Pattison, pianist, in Steinert Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The program consisted 
of these pieces: Sonata in A Minor, Co- 
relli; Sonata in G Minor, Purcell; Sonata 
in C Minor, Beethoven; Sonata by Mali- 
chevsky, a modern piece by a modern com- 


poser, probably played for the first time in - 


Boston. 

This concert was more interesting than 
such concerts are very likely to be, for both 
of the performers were well schooled and 
both of them had their enthusiasm and re- 
spect for the music with them. Miss Dur- 
rell obtains a fine, round, healthy tone, 
which is refined and expressive withal. Mr. 
Pattison has had excellent training from 
Professor Carl Baermann of this city and 
is a talented and serious young man be- 
sides. Both as a musician and a pianist he 
gave an excellent account of himself, and 
both artists maintained a fitting ensemble. 
There was a good-sized and cordial audi- 
ence.. O.t1n Downes. 


SETTI’S CHORUS “STARS”? 








Shares Honors with Metropolitan Artists 
in Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday night concert at the Met- 

ropolitan was of more than ordinary in- 
terest and worth. Emmy Destinn, Marie 
Mattfeld, Lambert Murphy, Adamo Didur 
and Giulio Setti’s well-drilled chorus pre- 
sented a program that delighted a large au- 
dience. The orchestra was under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Setti, who conducted with 
vigor and authority throughout the evening 
and the orchestra’s two numbers, the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin” and the “Marche 
Hongroise,” from “Faust” were excellently 
played. 
_The mixed chorus was heard to par- 
ticular advantage in Mr. Setti’s beautiful 
“Ave Maria” and also in the “Spinning 
Song” scene from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” in which Miss Destinn and Miss 
Mattfeld sang the solo ‘numbers. Mr. 
Didur’ sang the solo part in the choral 
prologue from “Mefistofele” with the 
chorus, which was later heard in the choral 
march from “Tannhauser.” 

The only encore of the evening was 


granted by Miss Destinn after she had 
finished an impressive and beautiful de- 
livery of the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from 
t'Tosca.” She came on the stage and 
bowed many times, but so great was the 
applause that she finally repeated this num- 
ber. 

“I’ll Sing the Songs of Araby,” “Prayer 
of the Night,” and “Daybreak,” the three 
songs in English sung by Lambert Mur- 
phy, the young tenor, won for him great ap- 
plause, and in the aria from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” the fine voice of Mr. 
Didur was heard at its best, and he was 
loudly acclaimed. 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
STARTS ON LONG TOUR 


Mr. Oberhoffer and His Men Given 
Rousing Send-Off by Audience 
at Final Local Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 9.—An ovation was 
given Emil Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra Friday evening when 
the farewell concert was given before the 
orchestra left on its two weeks’ tour. The 
symphony of the evening was Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pathétique,” No. 6, in B Minor, and 
Mr. Oberhoffer and the orchestra gave it 
an eloquent and magnificent reading, mov- 
ing the audience to unusual demonsttation 
at its close. Mr. Oberhoffer conducted the 
score from memory and he revealed the 
emotion of the work vividly. Beautiful, 
indeed, was the performance of Mozart’s 
Serenade for String Orchestra “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,” which was given with 
lovely rhythm and. beauty of tone. 

The soloist was. Richard Czerwonky, the 
concertmeister of the orchestra, who played 
for the first time in Minneapolis, Bruch’s 
“Scotch” Fantasie for Violin and Orches- 
tra. He was heard to excellent advantage 
and was given a most cordial reception. 
After several recalls, he granted an en- 
core. 

The orchestra left directly after the con- 
cert on a special train for its strenuous 
tour which will.cover more than 9000 miles 
before the orchestra returns to Minneapolis 
for the closing concert of the season. The 
entire orchestra of eighty-five men_ will 
make the trip and special care is being 
taken in transporting the instruments, val- 
ued at $60,000. © Lucille Stevenson, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky and Luella Chilson Ohrman 
will be the soloists. 











“THAIS”? AT METROPOLITAN 





Last of French Opera Performances by 
Chicago-Philadelphia Company 

Instead of “Samson and Delilah” which 
it had promised, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany devoted the last but one of its ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan last Tuesday 
evening to Massenet’s “Thais,” which 
seems never to have lost its grip on New 
York opera-goers since the old Manhattan 
days. 

There remains nothing new to be said 
about Mary Garden’s Thais at this date. 
Her earlier scenes last Tuesday had all 
their wonted sensuous allurement, all their 
impassioned abandon. The artist rose to 
her highest histronic level in the first scene 
of the second act where Thais breaks down 
in terror under Athanaél’s denunciations 
and, in a semi-hysterical state, admits her- 
self vanquished. Very effective, too, is the 
following scene, when almost totally con- 
verted to his austere ideals, she still pleads 
for the little ivory cupid, the gift of her 
former lover, Nicias; and most touching 
is her arrival in the oasis where, exhaust- 
ed and broken, she obeys the monk’s stern 
commands to penance with a meek “Tu dis 
vrai, mon pére.” 

Mr. Renaud’s Athanaél is an impersona- 
tion superb enough to inspire all those on 
the stage with him to the best of which 
they are capable. One scarcely needs the 
text or the music to perceive the poignancy 
of the monk’s soul struggle, for it is all 
mirrored in the artist’s demeanor, in his 
infinite variety of facial expression, in 
every move and gesture. And how his 
voice heightens and intensifies this impres- 
sion! How varied in color and emotional 
intensity is his every utterance! 

Mr. Dalmorés’s Nicias was vocally noble, 
and the artist made as much of the role 
as can well be made of it. It is one which, 
while not of the largest, Mr. Dalmorés has 
made distinctively his own. Mr. Huber- 
deau gave full satisfaction as Palemon and 
Louise Berat, who deserves greater oppor- 
tunities than she has hitherto enjoyed, made 
the most of the few measures of Albine. 
Mr. Campanini conducted as well as he has 
so many times in the past. F, P. 


—$$____ 








Charles 


Dalmoras 


Adds to His Long List 
of Artistic Triumphs as 


“FAUST” 


with the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Co. 
—Philadelphia March 2, 1912 


Opinions of Philade]phia Critics: 


_PHILA. PRESS.—Dalmorés sang the 

réle of Faust. He was in unusually 
good voice yesterday, and acted _in 
splendid style the exacting part. His 
singing of the ‘‘Demeure Chaste et 
Pure’ romance, best number in the 
opera, was a fine bit of musical decla- 
mation that would have required a 
repetition could the audience have had 
its way. 


H, T. Craven, NORTH AMERICAN. 
—Charles Dalmorés’s voice was ex- 
hibited to better advantage in the 
music of Faust than in any other of 
his réles recently assumed here. His 
contribution to the garden scene was 
altogether admirable. Throughout this 
portion of the opera he emphasized 
with compelling delicacy the atmos- 
phere of mystic sexual enchantment. 
in which Gounod unquestionably com- 
posed much of this mellifluous love 
music. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER— 
Charles Dalmorés appeared as_ Faust 
and seldom, indeed, has Philadelphia 
seen a better. In the picturesque cos- 
tume that he wore, he made a gallant 
and romantic figure and he sang the 
melodious music in a voice which 
was notably clear and resonant and 
with a skill and taste and _ feeling 
which invested his impersonation with 
a maximum measure of distinction. 
The way he gave the lovely serenade, 
in the art of its phrasing, the delicacy 
of its sentiment, and the exquisite 
smoothness of its cantabile was 4 
masterpiece of vocalization and the 
audience would have liked it all over 
again. 


PUBLIC LEDGER.—Charles. Dal- 
morés was admirable in all particulars 
in the heroic réle. He sang the famous 
“Salut demeure” most beautifully, and 
the applause justified an encore, 
though the air was not repeated. 
is needless to say that his acting in the 
impassioned wooing of Marguerite was 
as effective as ever. 


EVENING BULLETIN.—Dalmorés 
was in better voice on Saturday os 
for some time, singing for the mos 
part with ease and beauty of tone. 


iTEM.—Dalmorés as the transformed 
old chemist, became a dashing young 
blade and made a handsome appear 
ance in the title réle. In the stress 
parts of the character, such as ~ 
passionate rendering of the ‘‘Salu 
demeure” he was more than effective 
and won hearty applause. 


EVENING STAR.—Dalmorés as 
Faust gave the utmost attention 
his singing, and to the refinements © 
his vocalization succeeding too in 
ing a performance which was = 
superior in this respect to that - 
have had from him generally. ble 
were many times when he imparte 
to his voice a singular tender, smo0 r4 
and excellent quality and when, 
sang with the most finished vocalism™ 
His treatment of the familiar ‘she 
pieces” in the garden was adm 
and he acted the romantic and 
petuous lover to the life. 
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BOSTON WELCOMES 
OBLLNER QUARTET 


Chamber-Music Players Make a 
Strong Impression — Marion 
May as Soloist 





Boston, March 9.—The Zoellner Quartet, 
assisted by Marion May, contralto, had 
its first appearance in Boston yesterday, 
making a strong impression for the unity 
of its artistic purpose and the excellence of 
its interpretations. The organization is 
decidedly a welcome addition to our list of 


chamber music societies. 

The feature of the afternoon’s program 
was the Sinding Serenade, Op. 92, played by 
Antoinette and Amandus Zoellner, with the 
‘cellist of the quartet, Joseph Zoellner, Jr., 
acting as an accomplished piano accom- 


panist. This violin duet was interpreted 
with remarkable unanimity of tone and 
tempo. The unaccompanied performance 
of the second movement. reached a high 
standard of two-part playing. 

Miss May sang the Bemberg “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc” with dramatic intensity, her 
yoice proving well suited to the composi- 
tion, especially in the lower register. She 
ofered also a group of songs, including 
Eugene Haile’s “Herbst,” MacDowell’s 
“The Sea” and “’Tis Snowing,” by Bem- 
berg, being particularly happy in her rendi- 
tion of the latter two numbers. 

In the contrapuntal style of the Fasch 
Sonata for Strings the Zoellner Quartet 
contributed such effective playing that the 
old work was made eminently worth while. 
The second movement, with its three-voice 
effect and the final movement were the 
favorites with the audience. All the del- 
icate nuances of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 
74, No. 10, were admirably embodied in the 
presentation of that work by the Zoellners. 


LENT BRINGS RUSH OF 
CONCERTS TO BUFFALO 


Local Singer’s Début Followed by Vogt 
Choir, Thomas Orchestra, Miss 
Hinkle, Hess and De Pachmann 








3UFFALO, March 9.—The coming of Lent. 


has not diminished the season’s musical 
offerings. On the contrary, there have been 
more concerts than usual. 

An event of importance was the début 
of Nina Morgana, daughter of one of Buf- 
falo’s well-known Italian citizens, which 
took place recently. This young singer, 
who is only twenty years old, has just re- 
turned from Italy, where she spent the last 
three years in study and also sang in one 
or two Italian opera houses. Glowing press 


notices from the Italian papers of her sing- 
ing had raised curiosity to a high point and 
Convention Hall was crowded the evening 
of her début. 
Miss Morgana’s singing fully justified the 
praise sle has received in Italy. She is 
gifted with a natural soprano voice of large 
range and lovely limpid quality. In the 
singing of such florid arias as the “mad 
scene” from “Lucia” and Proch’s “Air” 
with variations, Miss Morgana displaved 
splendid technical equipment, while in a 
sroup of German and English songs she 
evinced. an unusual warmth of tempera- 
ment. In the air from “Lucia” Miss Mor- 
na had the able assistance of Sefior Men- 
0za, who played the flute obbligato with 
rare skill. Miss Morgana had many re- 
calls and received numerous floral tributes. 
tederick R. True, basso, was the assisting 
artist. Mme. Blaauw played the accom- 
Patiments superbly. 
he Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, Dr. 
Be ogt, director, and the Thomas Or- 
“ ra, of Chicago, Frederick Stock, direc- 
a * a concert on February 26 before 
; Immense audience. The singing of the 
oir was flawless. Of the program num- 
ts the Bach “Sanctus,” from the B Minor 
Verd? and “Libera Me Domine,” from 
‘tdis “Manzoni” Requiem, were thrilling- 
Recttective, while the excerpt from Wolf- 
= aris “La Vita Nouva,” its first hearing 
€, Proved of much interest. Two a 


‘sPella numbers, sung by the men of the 


Ofus, were rarely beautiful. 

ee the Verdi number the soprano solo 
Hinkle with rare artistry by Florence 
ttooed oe voice standing out against the 
with tel eeround of choir and orchestra 
beg a, = Ly a of the 
estra was delightful in every 
aot Dr. Vogt’s leadership i; masterly. 
was recalled times without number and 

“ously granted three encore numbers. 








MME. CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA IN RECITAL 























Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Sketched for “Musical America” at Her New York Recital 


Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made a successful appearance in 
recital at Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on 
March 5. An added attraction was Joseph 
Zoellner, ’cellist of the Zoellner Quartet, 
who thus made his New York début a day 
before the first concert of the quartet. 
Charles Gilbert Spross played Mme. Via- 
fora’s accompaniments in artistic manner. 

The program arranged by the soprano 
was of unusual interest. Especially at- 
tractive ‘were the three Italian songs by 
Wolf-Ferrari, whose opera, “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” was feceiving its first 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the same evening. 

Mme. Viafora introduced two songs by 


Courtlandt Palmer, whose “Victoria 
Amoris” was recently produced by the 
MacDowell Club. With the composer at 
the piano, the songs made a favorable im- 
pression on their first hearing. They were 
“Si j’etais Dieu” and “Lethe,” in which 
Mr. Zoellner played a ’cello obbligato. 

The singer scored strongly with “Voi 
che Sapete” from “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo” and an aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly.” Her purity of tone was well dis- 
played in a group of Italian songs, which 
included one novelty, “Risveglia.” The 
applause which greeted Mme. Viafora was 
most enthusiastic. 

Mr. Zoellner proved the excellence of 
his artistry in an adagio by Boccherini and 
Goltermann’s “Cantilena.” 





The Guido Chorus gave its second con- 
cert of the season under the direction of 
Seth Clark on February 28. This concert 
varied somewhat from preceding ones 
given by the chorus, in that it presented 
local soloists only and that the choruses 
were sung a capella. 

Director Clark, always intelligent and 
tasteful in the selection of his program 
numbers, chose to present MacDowell’s 
“The Crusaders” and “From the Sea,” 
Saint-Saéns’s lovely and difficult “Sal- 
tarelle,” “The Song Now Stilled,” “Danny 
Deever,” by Damrosch, with incidental bass 
solo, and a setting by H. R. Humphries of 
an old English glee by Samuel Webb en- 
titled “When Winds Breathe Soft,” which 
was sung in delightful style. One of the 
encore numbers was “The Barcarolle” from 
the “Tales of Hoffmann,” in which Charles 
Yates, tenor, sang the incidental solo with 
fine effect. The official soloists were 
Charles McCreary, baritone, who sang 
Elgar’s “Pipes of Pan,” and a beautiful set- 
ting by Director Clark of Stevenson’s 
“Requiem”; Dr. Oscar Frankenstein, tenor, 
who sang Amy Woodford-Finden’s “Love 
Lyrics,” and Dr. Frederick Bush, bass, who 
sang Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim Song,” “Un- 
der the Rose,” by Fisher, and Huhn’s “In- 
victus.” These men are among the best 
of Buffalo’s singers and their work was of 
a high order of excellence. The chorus 
sang with spirit and was applauded without 
stint. 

The second concert of the Orpheus So- 
ciety, which took place on March 4 under 
the direction of Julius Lange, presented as 
soloists the famous German tenor, Ludwig 
Hess, who sang for the first time here. His 
fine, robust voice and remarkable interpre- 
tative gifts made a profound impression. 
Of his program numbers the “Nachtstiick,” 
“Im Frihling,” of Schubert, and “Die 
beiden Grenadiere,” by R. Schumann, were 
most effective. 

Mr. Hess was tumultuously applauded 
and sang several encore numbers. His ac- 
companiments were played by Walter Kie- 


selwetter, who is worthy of more than 
passing comment. 

Of the choral numbers, the most inter- 
esting were “Friihlingsnetz,” Goldmark, 
and “Schlachthyme,” from “Rienzi,” Wag- 
ner. The singing of the chorus was. re- 
markably fine, and applause was hearty and 
encores many. 

Under the local management of Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith, Vladimir de Pachmann gave 
a concert on March 5 before a crowded 
house. It is some time since Mr. De Pach-- 
mann appeared in Buffalo, and he is still a 
great virtuoso. Adjectives fail in describ- 
ing his superlatively beautiful work. His 
program, which presented among other 
numbers, ten Chopin compositions, was a 
gem. Encores were numerous and such a 
scene of enthusiasm as took place after the 
last official number has never before been 
witnessed in Buffalo. F. H. H. 





Minna Kaufmann Sings Russian Songs 
in Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 9.—Minna 
Kaufmann, the New York soprano, made a 
successful appearance as an interpreter of 
Russian music with Alvah Glover Salmon 
here on March 6. As an illustration of 
Mr. Salmon’s lecture on the history of 
music in Russia, Mme. Kaufmann sang in 
German songs by six Russian composers. 
These were “Die welke Rose,” Alpers; a 
Romance, by Borodin; Bleichmann’s “In 
duft blauen Fernen” and “Herbst”; a 
“Wiegenlied” of Wassilenko, “Am Meere,” 
by A. Stcherbatcheff, and Arensky’s “Sie 
schwebt mir noch Kirzlich in Arme.” 
Mme. Kaufmann’s interpretation of fhe 
essentially Russian music displayed com- 
mendable understanding, and the soprano 
was most favorably received. 


OBERHOFFER AGAIN 


DIRECTS IN CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Or:chestra Displays 
Noteworthy Artistic Advance—A 
Successful Concert 


Cuicaco, March 11.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra attracted a large au- 
dience Saturday afternoon in Orchestra 
Hall and re-enforced the good impression 
established last season. The magnetic per- 
sonality of Emil Oberhoffer, as director, 
has wrought wonders with an organization 
that has been considerably changed in the 
string section since the last appearance 
here. 


The first violins particularly have taken 
on new mellowness of tone, although they 
did not appear quite up to old form in pre- 
cision of attack and finish, while the wood- 
wind and the brass have both improved. 
The general work of the organization was 
highly telling and effective, and strength- 
ened in many details that have been moulded 
through the intention of the director to 
reflect the spirit of the composer. 

The program’ opened with a cleverly 
proportioned representation of the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” having the 
colors laid on rather boldly and decisively, 
though. the lyrical quality was carried with 
grace. The big test of the afternoon was 
the Brahms Symphony, which seems to 
engage all of the orchestras this season. 
The big climaxes of this masterful work, 
the introduction to the first and last move- 
ments, and parts of the allegretto were 
given an interpretation that, in every re- 
spect, impressed most favorably. All the 
lyrical quality of the work was brought 
out with unusual care. It is worthy of 
remark, in this association, to state that 
Director Oberhoffer conducted his entire 
program without the aid of a score. His 
reading of the selection from Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” was marked for fine rhyth- 
mical sense, strong color and an apprecia- 
tion of emotional content. 

Concertmaster Richard Czerwonky elect- 
ed to do Bruch’s Scottish Fantasy, which 
seems to be as currently fashionable as 
the Brahms Symphony. While he gave to 
it skilled technic, he never neglected the 
musical qualities of its singable airs, and 
the orchestra gave him splendid support. 
He was enthusiastically recalled and gave 
Hubay’s “Zephyr.” 

The orchestra here was strengthened by 
the addition of Lucille Stevenson-Tewks- 
bury, soprano, who goes on tour, and will 
appear as soloist with it in New York. 
The success of the Chicago concert was so 
marked that the orchestra has been booked 
for a return engagement here on March 21. 


E. N. 








BURRIAN TO SING SIX 
YEARS IN VIENNA OPERA 


Royal Company will Pay Dresden Court 
Fines of Bohemian Tenor who 
Left Here in Rage 


Bertin, March 9.—A six-year contract 
has just been signed by Carl Burrian, the 
Bohemian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, to sing at the Royal Opera House at 
Vienna. The fine which was imposed upon 
Burrian by the courts of Dresden follow- 
ing his breach of contract with the Dresden 
Opera House, will be paid by the manage- 
ment of the Vienna house, 

Burrian left Dresden with the wife of 
Adolph Dinges, a local dentist, who then 
divorced her, and Burrian’s wife also se- 
cured a decree from him, the court allow- 
ing her $3,000 a year alimony. Denied court 
honors, and with various other things 
against him, Burrian has no desire to re- 
turn to Dresden. 

The singer has been with the Metropoli- 
tan forces since 1903, and has won a large 
measure of success in the various rdles he 
has sung, including the parts of Tannhau- 
ser, Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tristan, Herod 
and Siegfried. He left America on Feb- 
ruary 28, and said he was glad to get 
out of the country, declaring that its so- 
called liberty was a myth. He character- 
ized as foolish the prejudice of Americans 
in regard to his relations with Mrs. Dinges. 








Agnes Borgo, the French dramatic so- 
prano, now touring Spain, is engaged for 
festival performances of “Aida” and “Les 
Huguenots” in Mannheim, Germany, next 
month. 





MRS. 
WILLIAM S. 


NELSON 
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Viola Cole, a Chicago pianist, is making 
a concert tour of Canada. 
* * * 
Samuel B. Garton, of Chicago, was re- 
cently appointed tenor soloist at the Win- 
netka Congregational Church. 


Clifford Cairns, the baritone, and Mildred 
Potter, contralto, are to appear in “St. 
Paul” with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
on March 21. 

* * * 

Arthur H. Wilson, of Philadelphia, who 
is studying with Howard Wells in Berlin, 
has been in Vienna taking some special les- 
sons of Leschetizky. 

x * * 

Agnes Mynter, of Philadelphia, who 
studied last year in Berlin with Howard 
Wells, expects to return there this sum- 


mer for further instruction. 
. * * * 


Gilbert Wilson, the American baritone, 
is to appear in “Elijah” with the Oratorio 
Society of Bridgeport, Conn., under the 
direction of R. Huntingtun Woodman. 

* * * 

Robert C. Parmalee, a boy seprano of 
Trinity Church, Hartford, Conn., sang the 
“Flower Song” from “Faust” at the Ladies’ 
Night of the Colonial Club, Meriden, Conn. 

* * * 

The Madison, Wis. Mannerchor, the 
oldest musical organization of the State 
Capital of Wisconsin, last week celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of its organization 
with a gala concert. 

x * * 

Herbert F. Sprague, the organist of 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, played 
Dubois’s “In Paradise” and the Guilmant 
Fugue in D Major in the recent Choir 
Festival of the church. 

x ok x 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, the sopra- 
no, and Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, of 
Chicago, gave a recital before the Evans- 
ton Musical Club, March 5, gaining the 
approval of a fashionable audience. 

x * * 


Three organ compositions by Gatty Sel- 
lars, the English organist now touring this 
country, have lately been issued from the 
press of Arthur P. Schmidt. These are a 
“Carnival Overture,” “At Twilight” and 
“Repose.” 

* * * 

“Die Walkiire” was the subject for the 
most recent of Amy Grant’s series of lec- 
tures on operas, in her New York studios. 
Miss Grant told the plot of the opera, and 
illustrated parts of her talk with musical 
excerpts. 

* * * 

H. G. Schweitzer, organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Christ English Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, gave a successful organ recital 
at the Old First Presbyterian Church in 
New York recently in one of a series of 
Monday night recitals. 

* * * 

An excellent song recital in San Antonio, 
Tex., recently presented a number of the 
pupils of Ida Haggerty-Snell in a varied 


and well-chosen. program. The first half - 


of the concert was given by children rang- 
ing from nine to thirteen years of age. 
“2 


Miss Abbott and Miss Rea, of the piano 
department, and Miss Schumacher, of the 
vocal department of St. Helen’s Hall, of 
Portland, Ore., presented their pupils in an 
interesting recital recently. The exacting 
program was given in an excellent manner. 

* * * 

Florence Hinkle will be the _ soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Pittsfield, Mass., on April 15. She has also 
been engaged to sing with the Liederkranz 
Society in New York on April 14 and with 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn on April 16. 

* 

Mrs. J. G. Sanders, wife of the professor 
of entomology at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed acting instructor 
in voice at the State University Conserva- 
tory during the absénce of Professor 
Eugene Luening, who is in Europe on 
leave. 

* * * 

Lester Luther, professional pupil of Her- 
man Devries, of Chicago, was the admired 
soloist of the concert given last Saturday 
by the Choral Society of Manitowoc, Wis. 
He will soon be heard in the rdle of 
Leporeilo in a revival of “Don Giovanni,” 
in Chicago. 


Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura so- 
prano, was the guest of the Texas Club 
at their reception Saturday afternoon, 
March 2, at the Plaza Hotel, New York. 
Miss de Tréville was born in Texas, but 
left there some twelve years ago to follow 
a career in grand ppera abroad. 


The third ballad concert of the series 
given under the auspices of the Illinois 
Athletic Club of Chicago enlisted the serv- 
ices of Lucille Stevenson, the soprano, who 
will soon be heard in the East as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


and Arthur Middleton, the basso. 


* * * 

Emma K. Denison and Helen Maxwell 
Roberts gave a recital of “Song Stories 
for Children” at the Metropolitan Temple, 
New York, on Satufday afternoon, March 
9. This recital has been given before a 
number of societies and clubs and is meet- 
ing with increased favor and demand. 

x *k x 

Students of the evening class of the Chi- 
cago Musical College School of Acting, 
gave a trio of little plays entitled “A Trag- 
edy,” “Dream Faces” and “St. Cecelia,” 
en March 9, in the Ziegfeld Theater, under 
the direction of J. H. Gilmore. The young 
people acquitted themselves with credit. 

x * * 

Mme. Namara-Toye was the soloist with 
the New York Mozart Society Saturday 
afternoon, March 2, in the rose room of 
the Astor Hotel. Her program was made 
up of the aria from “Traviata,” “Batti, 
batti” from “Don Giovanni,” “Voi che sa- 
pete” from “Nozze di Figaro” and a group 
of songs. ; 

xk * * 

The Franz Liszt centenary recital at the 
Jamestown, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 
presented Victoria Swanson and Gertrude 
Johnson in a program made up of both 
songs and piano compositions of the mas- 
ter. The two artists had the assistance of 
Samuel Thorstenberg, director of the con- 
servatory. 

Se. 2 @ 

The Thursday Musical Clarion is the 
name of an interesting little publication is- 
sued fortnightly by the Thursday Musical 
Club of Minneapolis. The last issue con- 
tains the program of a concert given by 
the club on February 29 as well as various 
bits of news regarding other activities of 
the organization. 

x * * 

Under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
Society of Colonial Dames, the Adamowski 
Trio gave the first »i two concerts in Prov- 
idence last week for the George Washing- 
ton memorial fund. Mme. Szumowska- 
Adamowski played Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Nocturne and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 6, brilliantly. 

* * * 

The Philadelphia Chaminade Club held 
its regular annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: Mrs. Frederick G. Mitchell, presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. R. Hillman, second vice- 
president; Mrs. John Mesmer, treasurer, 
and Mrs. H. W. Newton and Mrs. George 


Critchlow, governors. 
* * * 


Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist is en- 
joying a season of remarkable successes on 
the Pacific Coast. Press reports from Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Vancouver, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles make plain that- 
the gifted artist is no less appreciated in 
the Far West than he is in the Eastern 
States and in Europe. 

x * * 

Sevrin O. Frank, conductor of the Ne 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra for the last 
six years, took out his final citizenship 
navers recently and is now a full-fledged 
American. Before going to New Orleans 
Mr. Frank was a member of the faculty of 
the New York Conservatory of Music. He 
is a native of Breslau, Germany. 

* * * 


The Dana Trio, consisting of W. B. - 


Hert, violin; L. V. Ruhl, ’cello, and Lynn 
B.. Dana, piano, of the Dana Musical In- 
stitute of Warren, O., made its initial bow 
in a concert at New Philadelphia, O., re- 
cently. The program consisted of works 
by Mendelssohn, Hubay, Leonard, Bizet, 
Liszt, Fitzenhagen, Thome, Widor and 
Nevin. 
* * * 

The third Lenten pianoforte recital by 

Ernest R. Kroeger in St. Louis was given 


on March 9g. Assisting Mr. Kroeger were 
Mrs. E. George Payne, soprano, and Lillian 
Goldstein, violinist. A program made up 
entirely of the compositions of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach was delivered in a manner 
that won much applause for the per- 
formers. 
* * * 

Florence H. Hart, a student under Em- 
manuel Wad gave a piano recital of artis- 
tic merit in Baltimore recently at the Pea- 
body Conservatory. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, first 
movement, three Chopin numbers, Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in G Minor, Paderewski’s “Cra- 
covienne Fantastique” and other works by 


the masters. 
x * * 


Gerald Kunz, Milwaukee’s violin wun- 
derkind, has been accepted as a pupil by 
Franz Kneisel, director of the noted 
Kneisel Quartet. The boy has been for 
five years a pupil of Clarke Woodell, Wis- 
consin Conservatory. and will be graduated 
in June. He is twelve years old and re- 
cently was highly praised by Kubelik at a 
private hearing. 

* * * 

A Lenten reading of “Parsifal” was given 
on March 8 by the Century Theater Club 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. Grace 
Gaylor Clarke read the text of the Wagner 
music drama and the music was rendered 
by the Singers’ Club. Sidney A. Baldwin 
was the organist and director, and the en- 
tire musical program was in charge of 
Mme. E. A. Dambmann. 


xk * * 


The Chaminade Club of Providence, of 
which Mrs. Lucy H. Miller is president, at 
its last meeting presented a program of 
high excellence. Emma Schott read a pa- 
per on “Current Musicale Events” and E. 
Blanch Vedder san~ an aria from Verdi’s 
“Trovatore.” Mary V. Brooks, violinist, 
played a group of solos and several mem- 
bers of the club were heard. 

* * * 


An important students’ recital was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore 
by advanced piano students under George 
F. Boyle. Piano concertos were played by 
Kate M. Blanchard, Bettie Rosson and 
Selma Tiefenbrun. Minnie Ruttenberg 
played the Schubert Impromptu in F Minor 
and Daniel Wolf’s offering was Chopin’s 
Etude in C Minor, Op. 10, No. 12, and 
Sgambatti’s Vecchio Minuette. 

* * * 


At a recent organ recital given by Fred- 
erick Maxson at the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, he was assisted by the choir 
of the church and by his son, Raymond 
Maxson, organist of Christ Reformed 
Church. A novel feature of the recital was 
Mr. Maxson’s Festive March, which he had 
specially arranged for four hands for this 
recital, which was played by himself and 
his son. Mr. Maxson’s Romance for organ, 
recently published, is fast gaining popu- 
larity. 

* * * 

Bruno Huhn’s song cycle, “The Divan,” 
was given on Thursday evening, March 7, 
at the home of William Randolph Hearst, 
in honor of the Persian Ambassador and 
his suite. Among other notables present 
was W. Morgan Shuster, who has just re- 
turned from Persia. The quartet assisting 
Mr. Huhn was the original quartet: Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Francis Rogers, baritone. The work was 
received with great enthusiasm by those 


present. 
* * * 


The second pupils’ recital at the Colum- 
bia Conservatory, Shreveport, La., was 
given recently, presenting an ambitious 
program. Mrs. Love Smith and Mrs. J. D. 
Wilkinson each sang three songs in a 
charming manner and a piano solo was 
played by Miss Snead. Miss Lewis Crain 
played three piano selections, and Eleanor 
Ricketts sang a number by Sidney Homer. 
Geneva Smith played two numbers by 
Schumann and Chopin and three songs by 
Miss Doster closed a program that was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son engagements are being constantly 
booked for Zimbalist by the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau. On April 16 he will be heard 
in Pittsburgh, and on the evening of the 
21st will be the soloist in the last concert of 
the season given by the New York Arion 
Society. He is also one of the artists en- 
gaged for the Richmond, Va., Musical 
Festival, where he will play for the first 
time anywhere the John Powell Concerto. 
Zimbalist is booked to sail for Europe in 
the early part of May. 

* * * 


Charles E. Clemens, organist of the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, played at his recital on Feb- 
ruary 18 and 25 the Allegro Appassionata, 
from Guilmant’s Fifth Sonata, the two 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Fourth So- 


_prizes, Lydia Howard De 
-Taylor Aldridge; third prizes, Mary Lj t 


nata, Lemmens’s “Fanfare,” “My : 
‘ — « : 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” 
introduction to the third act of « the 
grin,” the Bourrée from Handel’s Sev _ 
Organ Concerto, Brewer’s “An Ae 
Sketch,” Schumann’s “Traumerei,” and 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhiuser” 
* * * 


The Peabody Conservatory Bulletin 
nounces the. names of the winners of ‘< 
prizes offered for the best articles writt : 
by students of the conservatory on then 
“Musical Development.” First prizes Lon 
Virginia Gorrell, Mary H. Kraus; second 


Ford, Rach 


Fisher, Lavinia Janes. The articles e 

pear in the March number of the Bulletiy 

Other interesting matter appears under the 

head of “Overtures,” the editor. of which 

is Annie May Keith, secretary of the Peg 

body Conservatory. . 
x *k * 


A charming afternoon with little chi. 
dren, some of whom may be the MUSicians 
of the near future, was provided by sixty- 
one members of the juvenile classes of the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chi. 
cago, Saturday afternoon in Kimball q 
under the direction of Louise Robyn 
Members of the children’s classes of eight 
teachers of the Conservatory engaged in a 
program of seemingly formidable length 
yet the little pieces were so varied, the task 
was accomplished in reasonable limits, The 
audience that packed Kimball Hall ap- 
proved the performance enthusiastically, 

* %* * 


The Providence Chopin Club, of which 
Mrs. C. L. Harris is president, observed 
the Chopin anniversary with a delightful 
program under the direction of Lillian L, 
Limested. Margaret E. Gardner read an 
interesting and instructive paper on “Cho- 
pin’s Nocturnes, Waltzes, Preludes, Mazur- 
kas, Polonaises and Songs,” which was 
illustrated by several members of the club, 
A feature of the musicale was the splendid 
interpretation of Chopin’s song, “Maiden’s 
Wish” by Mrs. Harris. May Atwood, a 
guest of the club, played three of Chopin's 


Preludes brilliantly. 
* * * 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Rubinstein Musical Society, Platon Broun- 
off, the Russian musician, and a pupil of 
Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff, gave a 
vocal and instrumental recital recently. 
The program was taken from Russian com- 
posers and the works of Brounoff. Lillian 
Concord interpreted in plastic dance the 
latter’s composition in two movements, and 
other poetries of motion with music. Mme. 
Liubov Orloff, soprano court singer from 
the Moscow Imperial Opera; Mme. Ellen 
Arendrup, mezzo-soprano, and Maurice 
Nitke, violinist, assisted. 

* * * 


The fourth musicale of the Tuesday 
Salon at the Hotel Plaza, New York, pre- 
sented a number of artists in a varied pro- 
gram. Earl La Ross played a Chopin Po- 
lonaise; Breslin Sayles sang two tenor 
solos and a dramatic reading was given 
by Leila Simon. Violin solos were played 
by Maximilian Pilzer, accompanied by Miss 
Pilzer, and baritone songs were delivered 
by Royal Dadmun. Mary Porter Mitchell 
sang three songs for contralto and a Bem- 
berg number was sung by Harriet Bawden, 
the latter two singers joining in singing 
Brahms’s “Gypsies” duet. Nevin’s song 
cycle, “Captive Memories,” was delivered 
by a quartet, with baritone solos. 





EDWIN GRASSE’S RECITAL 





Violinist’s Program Made Up Largely 
of His Own Compositions 


Edwin Grasse, the young composef-vi0- 
linist, appeared on March 11 before af 
audience which almost completely filled the 
Carnegie Lyceum, winning success i 
capacities. ; 

Mr. Grasse was assisted by Paul Keéfer, 
the ’cellist, and by George Falkenstein, who 
played the piano accompaniments with sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

With the exception of numbers by Pug 
nani, Couperin and Tartini and the Grass 
arrangement of a Grieg Norweee 
Dance, the program was made up of wa 
Grasse’s compositions. The three arts 
gave a vibrant, pulsating performance . 
the Trio in A Major, which was enthut 
astically received as a natural and melo 4 
ous piece of writing. The rhythmic mint 
movement won such continued applars. 
that the performers were compelled to ™ 
and bow their acknowledgments. ally 

The Sonata in C Major made an eq” 
favorable impression, especially the light 
ness of touch with which the Schers@ 
was conceived and played. In the ered 
Without Words, No. 10, Mr. Grasse off€ y 
another pleasing number. At the dose 
the Grieg Dance the hearers would had 
allow the violinist to retire until he 
played one of his own compositions 4 
encore. K. 
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Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Brooklyn, M.. ¥., March 21; 
Newark, March 24; Newark, April 7; 
pridgeport, April 8; (Tour New York Sym- 

Orchestra), April 15 to May 18. 
phony 

argiewicz, Arthur — MacDowell Club, New 
york, March 18. ; 

Bachaus, Wilhelm—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 22. 

parrere, George—Utica, N. Y., April 6 and 7. 

Benoist, André—Hippodrome, 
March 17. ‘ 

Bonci, Alessandro—Chicago, March 17; Du- 
juth, March 19; Dallas, Tex., March 25; 
Ft. Worth, March 27; Austin, March 29; 
gan Antonio, Tex., April 2; Los Angeles, 
7, 14; San Francisco, April 16, 23; Buffalo, 
April 30; Paterson, N. J., May 2; Cin- 
einnati, May 11. 

Cairns, Clifford—Brooklyn, March 21; Fari- 
pault, March 29; Chicago, April 1; Newark, 
April 7; Philadelphia, April 18. 

Castle, Edith—Boston, March 20 and 28. 

Clodius, Martha—Menominee, Wis., March 
16; Grand Rapids, Wis., March 18; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 19; Big Rapids, 
Mich., March 20; Vassar, Mich., March 21; 
Mason, Mich., March 22; Notre Dame, Ind., 
March 23; South Bend, Ind., March 25; 
Findlay, O., March 26; Genessee, N. Y., 
March 28. 

Cohen, Gertrude—Belasco 
York, March 19. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, April 19, 20. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, March 16 and 
17; Providence, R. I., March 26; April 8, 
nine weeks’ tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Urchestra. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Paterson, N. J., May 4; 
New York (Plaza), May 7. 

Dunham, Edna—New York, March 24; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., April 22. 

Eddy, Clarence—New Castle, Pa., March 19; 
New York, March 22 and 26. 

Finnegan, John — Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
a, 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, March 25. 

Gideon, Henry L.—(Lecture Recital)—Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 21, 28; Fitchburg, 
Mass., April 17; Boston, April 22. 

Goodson, Katharine—Boston, March 18 and 
19; Minneapolis, March 22; Faribault, 
Minn., March 23. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Hartford, Conn., 
March 22; Bloomfield, March 25; Flushing, 
March 26; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 16; 
Philadélphia, April 18; Lakeville, March 
25; Hartsville, S. C., April 30, May 1 and 2. 
Gurowitsch, Sara—Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, March 19. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary — Hartford, 
April 8. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline — New “York, 
March 19; Malden, Mass., April 18; New 
York, April 21; York, April 23; Buffalo, 
April 25; Reading, Pa., April 30. 

Jacobs, Max—New York, March 19, 21, 25, 
27, 30, 31. 

Kerns, Grace—Brooklyn, March 21; Newark, 
April 7 and 24. 

Klotz, Maude—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 17. 
Kriens, Christian—New York, March 23 and 
28; Yonkers, N. Y., March 380. 

Kubelik, Jan—March 16 to 31, tour with 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Milwaukee, April 
1; Madison, Wis., April 8; Antigo, Wis., 
April 9; Appleton, Wis., April 10. 

Lankow, Edward—Burlington, Vt., April 1, 
2, 8; Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
April 12, 

Lurd, Charlotte—New York, March 16; Mon- 
treal, April 20. 

Martin, Frederic—Cleveland, 
Providence, R. I., March 26. 
Miller, Christine—Irvin, Pa., March 25; Cleve- 
land, March 28. 

Miller, Reed—Chicago, March 18, 19, 20. 
Namara-Toye, Mme. — Hippodrome, New 
York, March 17; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 26; Buffalo, March 28; New York, 
April 14; Jersey City, April 23. 

Nielsen, Alice—Carnegie Hall, March 17; 
“ew Haven, Conn., March 19; Haverhill, 
Mass., March 23; Burlington, Vt., April 1, 
2 3; Syracuse, N. Y., April 7; Auburn, 
N. Y,, April 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. ¥., April 9; Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., April 12. 

 aaeege Rosa—New York, March 17. 
rmond, Lilla—Montreal, March 22, 25; Que- 
bec, March 27, 29. 

Pilzer, Maximilian — Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 25. 
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ark, March 24; Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 
to April 7 (Lindsborg Festival); Winsted, 
Conn., April 19; New York, April 21; New 
England tour, April 22 to May 2. 

Puyans, B. Emilio—Salt Lake City, March 17; 
Denver, Col., March 20. 

Reardon, George Warren—Brooklyn, March 
20. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham—Brooklyn, March 
20; Elizabeth, N. J., March 28. 

Riker, Franklin—Toronto, Ont., March 19; 
Boston, April 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Schenectady, N. Y., March 
19; Washington, D. C., March 25; Flushing, 
N. Y., March 286. 

Rubner, Dagmar—Washington, D. C., March 
22; Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
March 31. 

Ryder, Théodora Sturkow—Chicago, March 
24; Oxford, O., April 6; Chicago, April 11; 
Delavan, Ill., April 28. 

Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—Hippodrome, New 
York City, March 17; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 8; New Haven, April 9; Pittsburgh, 
April 12; Syracuse, N. Y., April 14; Buf- 
falo, April 15. 


Seagle, Oscar—Hippodrome, New York, 
March 17; Cincinnati, March 27. 

Scott, Henri—Evanston, Ill., May 29. 

Spalding, Albert—Hippodrome, New York, 


March 17. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, March 
18, 19; Washington, D. C., March 22; 
Poughkeepsie, March 29; New York, March 
26; raterson, N. J., March 28. 

Stojowski, Sigismond—MacDowell Club, New 
York, March 18. 


March 27. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Chicago, March 18, 
19 and 20; Indianapolis, April 15. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Spartanburg, S. C., 
April 24. 

Wells, John Barnes—Summerville, N. J., 
March 22; New York, March 28 and 29; 
Richmond, April 5; Utica, N. Y., April 8; 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 10; Cleveland, 
April 15. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Kansas City, Mo., 
March 16. 
Wilson, Gilbert—New York, March 17; 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 8. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Providence, March 18. 

Boston Opera House Orchestra—Burlington, 
Vt., April 1, 2, 3; Syracuse, April 7; Au- 
burn, April 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
April 9; Smith College, Northampton, 
April 12. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 21, 23. 

Bostonia . Sextet Club—Menominee, Wis., 
March 16; Grand Rapids, Wis., March 18; 
Grand Rapids, Mich, March 19; Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., March 20; Vassar, Mich., March 
21; Mason, Mich., March 22; Notre Dame, 
Ind., March 23; South Bend., Ind., March 
25; Findlay, O., ..zarch 26; Genesee, N. Y., 
March 28. 

Brahms Festival—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 25, 27, 29 and 30. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
March 15, 16; Dayton, March 19; Pitts- 


cinnati, March 24, 29, 30, April 7, 12, 13. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Cooper Union, New York, 
March 28. 

Gamble Concert Party—Regina, Sask., March 
18; Moose Jaw, Alt., March 19; Winnipeg, 
Man., March 21; Williston, N. D., March 
23; Butte, Mont., March 2°; Miles City, 
Mont., March 30; St. Cloud, Minn., April 1. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, March 17; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 18; Boston, March 19; 
Providence, R. I., March 20; Fitchburg, 
Mass., March 21; Newton, Mass., March 
22; Chicago, March 24; Detroit, March 25; 
Philadelphia, March 28; Pittsburgh, Mar¢h 
29. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Pitts- 
burgh, March 16; Washington, D. C. 
March 17; New York (Carnegie Hall), 


March 18; Fort Wayne, Ind., March 20; 
Chicago, March 21, 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 15. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, March 17, 22, 24. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 25 and 30. 

People’s Symphony Concerts—Carnegie Hall, 
March 17; Cooper Union, March 28. 

Philadelphia Opera and Concert Party—Sou- 
derton, Pa., March 16. 

Schubert Quartet—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, 
March 26. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carne- 
gie Hall, March 16. 





GORGEOUS PAGEANT FOR | 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY 


Young Woman Student’s Masque, to Mu- 
sic of MacDowell, to Be Given On 
Campus by 400 Persons 





San Francisco, March 9.—The annual 
Spring festival to be given at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley early next 
month will surpass any pageant ever at- 
tempted by the young women of the col- 
lege. In order that this year’s Masque be 
made notable for its uniqueness, an origi- 
nal composition contest was arranged, and 
from the twenty-four works submitted by 
young women authors, the highest honors 
went to Anna Rearden whose Masque is 
entitled “The Partheneia, a Masque of 
Maidenhood.” It will be presented by 400 
women students on the campus of the uni- 
versity, where the magnificent oaks and 
eucalyptus trees will form a remarkable 
stage setting. 


In the plans of the music for “The Par- 
theneia,” with but one exception, the works 
of Edward MacDowell will be used. This 
choice seems befitting to the occasion, not 
only because of the character of the com- 
positions used to accompany the episodes 
of the play, but because the production is 
distinctly Californian and American. 

The fourteen MacDowell compositions 
will be presented in orchestral form, the 
scoring being done by Edward G. Stricklen, 
the local composer, who achieved a triumph 
when he wrote the music to Porter Gar- 
nett’s work, “The Green Knight,’ which 
was produced at the annual Bohemia Grove 
event of last year. Four of the works in 
orchestral form have been forwarded to the 
university by Mrs. MacDowell, and Mr. 
Stricklen has nearly completed the balance. 

The titles of the compositions and the 
episodes which they accompany are: “The 
Joy of Autumn” (Prelude), “Across the 
Fields” (Entrance of Maidens), “Scotch 
Poem” (Song of Sorrow), “Epilogue” 
(Exit of Maidens), “Dance of the Dry- 
ads” (Dance of the Dryads), “To a Wild 
Rose” (Song of Hope), “From a Wander- 
ing Iceberg’ (Entrance of Fog Spirits), 
“Indian Idyl” (Entrance of Earth Spirits), 
“Shadow Dance,” “By a Meadow Brook,” 
“Alla Tarantella” (Entrance of Rain 
Spirits, of Leaf Spirits, the Flower Spirits, 
the Water-Sprites, and Dance of the Spirits 
of Spring), “Waldfarht” (Dance of the 
Scarfs), “Scherzino” (Entrance of the 
Spirit of Light and her Attendants), “‘Mid- 
Summer” (The Dance of the Torches). 
The University Hymn “Let There Be 
Light” will be used for the recessional. 

Paul Steindorff, choragus of the univer- 
sity, will direct the orchestra and vocal 
parts of the production. Lucy Sprague, 
dean of the women students of the college, 
has the event in charge. Rm. & 





Joseph Gahm’s Piano Recital 


Joseph Gahm gave a piano recital at the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, New York, 
on March 10, playing. three of his own 
compositions and selections from Haydn, 
Bach, Saint-Saéns Paganini, Schumann, 
Gliick, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt. Mr. 
Gahm is a true artist, and his exceedingly 








brilliant execution is free from the affecta- 
tion which characterizes many of our great 
pianists. Mr. Gahm shines particularly in 
the interpretation of those temperamental 
moods and sentiments which come under 
the heading of romantic or poetic music. 





HEINRICH HENSEL RE-ENGAGED 





Wagnerian Tenor will Sing at the Met- 
ropolitan Next Season 


Heinrich Hensel, the Wagnerian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, as a re- 


sult of his success in “Siegfried,” has been 
re-engaged by that institution for next sea- 





—Copyright Dover Street Studios, London 
Heinrich Hensel as “Lohengrin” 


son. Mr. Hensel is in demand also in 
Europe, as is shown by his engagements 
during the coming Spring and Summer, 
among which are the Spring season in Lon- 
don, the May festival in Frankfurt, and 
May festivals in Budapest, Nuremburg, 
Prague and Brussels; the June festival in 
Coburg, the June festival in Hanover, the 
July and August Wagnerian festivals in 
Bayreuth, and a three-months’ engagement 
for September, October and November at 
the opera in Hamburg. 





Paul Dufault Re-Engaged as Church 
Soloist 


Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor, who 
has just returned from an extensive con- 
cert tour through Canada, has been re-en- 
gaged by the Pilgrim Church of Brooklyn 
as its principal soloist. Mr. Dufault has 
held this position for thirteen years. 


DE PACHMANN FORGETS 
BEFORE MERRY AUDIENCE 


Pianist’s Memory Plays Tricks But His 
Chicago Audience Enjoys 
His Playing 





Cuicaco, March 11.—Vladimir de Pach- 


mann, the eccentric pianist, performed for 
an audience that completely filled and over- 
flowed the Studebaker yesterday, even to 
the crowded stage, so that the famous 
monologues were more heartily relished 
than usual. 

As usual, the pianist had some difficulty 
in adjusting the piano bench, getting down 
on the stage and examining the pedals and 
then making spirals in the air with his dis- 
engaged hand before starting his keyboard. 
He opened with Mozart, playing, in his 
own peculiar style, the A Major Sonata 
with much exaggeration of the quiet senti- 
ment that should invest this composition. 
He played the “Spinning Song” of Men- 
delssohn with wonderful legato, after an- 
nouncing that Leschetizky was the only man 
who could really play it. 

Then he started in on a full program of 
Chopin, skating over the lapses of weak 
memory with brilliancy, and after much 
waving of hands he played the Funeral 
March, giving it some of the old won- 
drous effect that clings about his first 


miraculous performance of this inspired. 


composition. 

He acknowledged to the audience that 
he had forgotten the E Major Scherzo and 
remarked that when one attains the age of 
three-score and four it is easy to forget. 
This sort of franknéss restored confidence 
and kept the audience in a good humor. 
He attempted another scherzo and forgot 
that, but he didn’t mind it and he launched 
into an Etude. These details did not de- 
tract in the least from the enthusiasm that 
be created and in response to an encore 
he played Godowsky’s arrangement of the 
Revolutionary Etude for left hand alone 
with his old time skill and eS tone. 


E. N. 





Opera Singers and Harpist in New York 
Musicale 


Geraldine Farrar, of the Metropolitan; 
Ada Sassoli, the harpist, and Edmond Clé- 
ment, the French tenor, were the artists at 
a reception and musicale given at the home 
of Mrs. Bradley Martin, Jr., in New York 
on Saturday of last week. Groups of Eng- 
lish and French songs were sung by Miss 
Farrar, who also gave an aria from the 
“Marriage of Figaro.” She later sang a 
duet with Mr. Clément, who was heard in 
various selections by old and modern 
French composers. 





Gadski in New Haven Recital 


New Haven, Conn., March 9.—Johanna 
Gadski, the eminent soprano, appeared in 
New Haven last night in the final concert 
of the Yale Department of Music. Mme. 
Gadski inaugurated a commendable method 
of encore giving, paying a tribute to the 
composer by repeating the applauded song 
rather than adding a more of less trivial 
number as an encore. Among the selec- 
tions thus repeated wefte Reichardt’s “In 
the Time of Roses,” d’Albert’s “The 
Maiden and the Butterfly,” Brahms’s “Im 
dem Kirchof,” and the “Cry of the Valky- 


ries.” 
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BOSTON FLOCKS TO HEAR CARUSO 


Tenor “‘ Borrowed” by Russell Disbittsetion to Sing ‘“‘ Johnson ” in 
“The Girl ’—Garden and Renaud in “ Thais ” and a First Boston 
Performance of Franchetti’s Dreary ‘‘ Germania ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 9, 1912. 


A SPECIAL performance of “The Girl 

of the Golden West,” with Caruso 
the main attraction as Johnson; Mary Gar- 
den and Maurice Renaud in Massenet’s 
“Thais” and the Boston premiére of “Ger- 
mania” were features of the last opera 
week. For Caruso and the “Girl” the house 
was sold out, packed to the rafters. It was 
noticed in Boston that Mr. Caruso’s voice 
was much more baritone in its quality, the 
lower register much darker in color than 
on the occasion of his last appearance here 
two years ago. But he can still soar to 
ringing upper tones, and the fact that he 
must now take so much more care of his 
voice than formerly has accomplished much 
for Mr. Caruso as an artist. He never 
sang so well in this city. In some details 
he even showed a commendable histrionic 
conception of the part. The public came 
to hear Mr. Caruso, and a new audience, 
not noticed before at the opera house, was 
largely in evidence. It is the merest justice 


to the Boston management, however, to 
remark that many performances of this 
work have been given in this city fully 
equal in brilliancy to that of Tuesday, and 
Mme. Melis’s Girl, which is unquestionably 
her best part, was more than worthy to 
stand by the side of Mr. Caruso’s Johnson. 
Both Mr. Zenatello and Mr. Constantino 
have sung the latter part with distinguished 
success. At the risk of being considered 
provincial, we question whether this opera 
uas been given on any stage to better ad- 
vantage than right here in our own town. 

Mr. Polese, the Sheriff of the evening, 
was in especially good form, and the small 
parts, such as Mr. Lankow’s Ashby, Ramon 
Blanchart’s Sonora, José Mardones’s Wal- 
lace and Bernard Olshansky’s Castro were 
exceptionally well taken. 

After an interval of two seasons, and a 
certain Thais who need not be explicitly 
mentioned, the Thais of Miss Garden was 
extraordinarily refreshing, the more so as 
the glorious Mary was particularly in the 
vein, particularly magnificent, all-conquer- 
ing, goddess-like. Her voice was in rarely 
excellent condition, too, so that she pro- 
duced many tones of real beauty in the 
course of the evening. What was most 
remarkable, of course, from the vocal 
standpoint was the myriad colors and ac- 
cents and subtleties in the delivery of the 
text which seemed part of the voice itself 
rather than the result of conscious art. 


Mr. Renaud and Miss Garden made the 
opera. The two ‘“stars” refracted each 
other’s brilliance, and a packed house ap- 
plauded their efforts with rousing enthusi- 
asm. Again there were smaller parts taken 
in a manner most praiseworthy: thus the 
Crobyle and Myrtale of Misses Fisher and 
Swartz, the Palemon of Mr. Lankow. As 
Mr. Clément, who had intended to sing as 
Nicias, was indisposed, his place was taken 
creditably by Mr. de Potter on short notice. 


For the performance of “Germania” Mr. 
Zenatello was the Loewe, Mr. Amato of 
the Metropolitan the Worms and Mme. 
Melis the Ricke. The onera, fortunately 
for itself, has a svectacular side which was 
given all possible prominence at the per- 
formance, and people were interested to 
behold in a row Koerner, Luetzow, von 
Weber and others of the early nineteenth 
century. The mill scene, the cottage in the 
second act, the impressive underground 
scene of the third act, and the final pano- 
rama of the battlefield of Leipsic all gave 
pleasure. So did the costuming and the 
grouping on the stage, the brilliant en- 
semble, the splendid singing of the prin- 
cipals. So did not the opera. Franchetti’s 
score has the virtues neither of the old 
nor the new operatic school in Italy. It is 
a well-meant and thoroughly impotent 
piece of work, relieved by the touches of 
the patriotic, popular and student songs of 
its period, and furnished with an interest- 
ing tableau at the end of the third act. 


We can pass to more pleasant topics. 
The performance was so good that it was 
the greater pity the work was not better. 
Messrs. Zenatello and Amato made the 
very most of their every opportunity, sing- 
ing so well that many a thin passage was 
given conviction and“even genuine beauty 
in performance. Mr. Zenatello was a trifle 
hoarse in the early part of the afternoon, 
and then sang gloriously from the second 
act on. Mr. Amato had a task by no means 
easy to depict the conflicting characteris- 
tics of Worms, but he acquitted himself 
of it with great credit to his skill as an 
actor, as well as a singer. Mme. Melis 
sacrificed tone to dramati¢ effect here and 
there; but did what could be done to make 
the music of Ricke emotional and pas- 
sionate. 


The other two performances of the week 
were “Werther,” with Mme. Gay, Mr. 
Clément, Mr. Riddez and Mr. Rothier. On 
Saturday evening “Faust” was given with 
Fely Dereyne appearing to marked ad- 
vantage as Marguerite, Herman Jadlow- 
ker a romantic and ardent. Faust, Rothier 
as Mephistofeles, a part in. which he is 
sure to be successful; Madeleine d’Olige, a 
graceful Siebel; Elvira Leveroni as Mar- 
tha; Bernardo Olshansky as Wagner. 














LEON 


(ROYAL OPERA, DRESDEN) 


oughly competent. 








BASSO 





The bass soloist, Herr Kammersanger, Léon Rains, of the Royal Court Opera at Dresden, 
sang the recitatives in a straight-forward and thorovghly convincing manner. 
trained, deep-toned instrument overcame all the difficulties presented by the coloratura pas 
sages, with ease and confidence, and in regard to expression also he proved himself thor- 
The singer performed his task with the greatest ability and artistic taste. 
—Casseler-Post and Stadtanzeiger, Oct. 16, 1911. 
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Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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His well- 























Charles Strony conducted on this occasion 
with excellent results. OLIN DowNeEs. 





“K6nigskinder” Given in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn enjoyed a glimpse of Humper-.. 
dinck’s fairy “Konigskinder”’ on Tuesday 
evening of last week, and especially Geral- 
dine Farrar’s Goose Girl and the inimitable 
Fiddler of Goritz. Jadlowker, too, was in 
better voice as the performance progressed, 
and Florence Wickham in the dual: role of 
Witch and The Innkeeper’s Daughter dis- 


played her versatility to good advantage. 
Little Cleo Gascoyne as A Child made al- 
most the greatest impression of the even- 
ing, and deservedly so. Unforturfately the 
curtains closed for the last time, leaving 
the two unfortunate children yet undis- 
covered under the mantle of realistic snow 
which fell profusely from the bridge. 
Brooklyn's social obligations during the 
entr’acte are really more important than 
the closing scene of any opera for that 
matter. N. de V. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


+ BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900. 
St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Piano 


The Grand Prize 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, ory 
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Grand and Inverted Grand 





Pianos 


Fehlin & Sons 


Are considered by enna, judges to be 
the finest now made. They contain 
more valuable improvements than all 
others. 
Warerooms: 


27 Union Square - New York 





Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York 
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